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PREFACE 


N 1938 THE YEARBOOK OF THIS DEPARTMENT was devoted for the first 

time to a specific area of the curriculum. That book, entitled Newer 

Practises in Reading in the Elementary School, was so favorably re- 
ceived that another volume of the same general type was prepared for 1941. 
Instead of being limited to a single school subject, however, the new year- 
book touches upon all the major phases of a comprehensive language arts 
program. The selection of this topic is amply justified by the need for 
better language teaching as revealed in the relatively low level of language 
proficiency among both children and adults. 

In this book the language arts are defined as all those English language 
activities, impressional as well as expressional, which seem to be necessary 
or desirable in American life. Such activities include oral language (speak- 
ing and listening), written language, reading, handwriting, and spelling. 
On first inspection the chapter titles may appear to indicate a compart- 
mentalized program following traditional subjectmatter lines. No such 
implication is intended, however; the present chapter organization is 
merely a device for placing together articles which emphasize the same 
phases of language. Thruout the book, and particularly in Chapter VII, 
attention is given to the use of language skills in a variety of life-like 
situations. 

An outstanding weakness of many language teaching programs is that 
they deal almost entirely with the technical aspects of language and give 
little or no attention to clarity, richness, and freedom of expression. Fre- 
quently associated with this shortcoming is an almost complete neglect of 
the language activities most commonly used in life outside the school. It is 
hoped that this yearbook, with its practical suggestions and illustrations, 
will help in overcoming these weaknesses. 

The Editorial Committee is particularly grateful to the people who sub- 
mitted manuscripts for this book. Substantial appreciation is due also to 
Dr. Richard R. Foster, assistant director of research of the National Edu- 
cation Association, for advising with the Committee and editing the manu- 
script; to the Research Division for retyping the manuscript, compiling the 
lists of selected references, and preparing the index; to the Division of 
Publications for checking the copy, reading proof, assisting with charts and 
photographs, and supervising the printing; and to the headquarters staff 
of this Department, especially Miss Eva G. Pinkston, executive secretary, 
for many helpful services. 

The publication of this book concludes Mr. Jess S. Hudson’s three years 
on the Committee, and the chairmanship now passes to Miss Nellie V. 
Lind. The new member is Miss Mata V. Bear of St. Louis, Missouri. 


Tue EprrortaL CoMMITTEE 
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THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 

S WE REACH THE CLOSE oF THIs, the Department’s twentieth year of 
existence, it is appropriate to recall with pride the steadily im- 
proving service rendered by the organization during the past two 
decades. One of our most important services has been our series of year- 
books, to which the present volume on language arts is an outstanding 
contribution. What the coming years have in store for this nation and for 
our profession no one knows, but the officers of this Department are com- 
mitted to a policy of continued improvement in these yearbooks and other 

services so far as the organization’s resources will permit. 

From uninformed or unfriendly sources we still hear that the schools are 
not teaching the three R’s as well as they did in “the good old days.” While 
there is no valid evidence to support this contention, conscientious teachers 
and principals are among the first to admit that there is much room for 
improvement. As shown in this Department’s 1938 yearbook, the general 
level of reading ability and reading taste in this country is disappointingly 
low. And, altho comparable information on other language skills is not 
available, casual observation convinces one that in many schools the in- 
struction in oral and written language, handwriting, and spelling is not as 
good as it should be. Hence, we should welcome this unusually practical 
book, designed to help busy school people with their everyday problems of 
language teaching. 

More effective language instruction will have a twofold value. First, it 
will help the individual directly to make a better adjustment to his social 
environment in and out of school. Second, it will make his learning more 
efficient in such fields as social studies and science. Reading is not the only 
tool of learning. The abilities involved in speaking effectively, listening 
understandingly, and writing clearly, correctly, and legibly are of great use 
in facilitating the exchange and interpretation of ideas in the modern 
socialized classroom. 

This yearbook, altho dealing with a particular curriculum field, will be 
no less useful to school principals and superintendents than to teachers and 
special or general supervisors. There is need for a better understanding of 
instructional problems and procedures on the part of school administrators. 
I predict that the present volume will go far toward meeting this need in 
the field of language arts. 

No statement by the president would be adequate without an expression 
of the Department’s gratitude to the authors, editors, and staff members 
who produced this book. It is up to the rest of us to see that their contribu- 
tions are translated into improved practice in our schools. 

IsaBEL Tucker, President 
Department of Elementary School Principals 
[ 230 ] 
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CHAPTER I 
THE NATURE AND SCOPE OF THE LANGUAGE 
ARTS PROGRAM 
Pau. McKee 


Director of the Ernest Horn Elementary School and Professor of Elementary 
Education, State College of Education, Greeley, Colorado 


O FAR AS THE WRITER KNows, the importance of learning to use the 
English language effectively is not an educational issue. Every teacher 
and probably every parent knows that it is imperative for boys and 

girls to learn to read adequately, to understand the language that they hear, 
and to talk and write with clearness, exactness, and correctness. Boys and 
girls themselves know that they must do these things well in order to real- 
ize many of their own purposes. 

To stimulate and teach children to use the English language effectively, 
the elementary school should place in its curriculum a language arts pro- 
gram which includes two main divisions. Division I, pertaining to the 
“receiving” or “impression” side of language, will include instruction in 
reading and listening. Division II, pertaining to the “broadcasting” or 
“expression” side of language, will include instruction in oral and written 
composition, spelling, and handwriting. 

It is the purpose of this chapter to present briefly and in broad outline 
the nature and scope of an adequate instructional program in the language 
arts for the elementary school, and to make a few comments about certain 
aspects of that program. The organization of the chapter in no way im- 
plies that the so-called school subjects included should be taught in isola- 
tion from one another. The chapter is intended to serve merely as an 
introduction to subsequent discussions in this volume which present cer- 
tain aspects of the needed language arts program in considerable detail. 


I. Tue “IMpression” Sipe oF LANGUAGE 


This part of the program in the language arts should include instruction 
in reading and instruction in listening. Practically all elementary schools 
provide for the teaching of some sort of reading. Only a few do anything 
definite in teaching the pupil to understand the language he hears. 


ee aS eT 
A. The Program in Reading 


In the light of the child’s present and immediate future needs, an ade- 
quate instructional program in reading should contain four major di- 


1 Because the Seventeenth Yearbook of the National Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals presented the reading program in detail, the discussion of reading in this chapter is brief, 
limited, and general. Those interested in more detail should turn to the source just mentioned, 
as well as to Chapter 1V of the present volume. 
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visions, as follows: (1) the program in basal reading, (2) the program in 
the reading-study abilities, sometimes called work-type silent reading, (3) 
the program in children’s literature, sometimes called recreational or 
leisure reading, and (4) the program in work-type oral reading. 


1. Basal Reading 


Basal reading is what most teachers have in mind when they think or 
talk about the teaching of reading. In most schools it is the entire program 
in reading. It is called basal reading in this discussion because it is con- 
cerned with those reading abilities that are basic or fundamental to any 
reading activity. The essential purpose of the program in basal reading js 
to help boys and girls acquire the ability to understand what they read with 
sufficient speed and facility. 

Outline of the program—The program in basal reading for the elemen- 
tary school may be divided into four periods of training. These are (1) the 
period of preparation for beginning reading, (2) the period of beginning 
instruction in reading, (3) the period of rapid progress in fundamental 
reading habits and attitudes, and (4) the period of wide reading. 

The first period includes the kindergarten and the early part of the first 
grade. During this stage of development there are definite instructional 
jobs to be carried out for the purpose of getting the child ready to do his 
first reading.” 

The second period includes the first grade and often the early part of the 
second grade. The teacher’s task involves carrying out certain definite in- 
structional activities to -help the child to gain independent skill in word 
recognition and other aspects of the mechanics of reading, to teach him 
that there is no such thing as reading without understanding, and to help 
him to acquire the attitude of demanding meaning when he reads.’ 

The third period includes the second and third grades. The different in- 
structional activities to be utilized should seek to develop further the 
pupil’s independent skill in handling the mechanics of reading, to increase 
his concern about and demand for meaning, to encourage wide reading, 
and to provide him with tools with which he can “dig out” an under- 
standing of reading matter that is a little tough for him.‘ 





2For details, see: Harrison, M. Lucile. Reading Readiness. Revised and enlarged edition. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1939. 255 p. 

%For details, see such standard sources as: Stone, Clarence R. Better Primary Reading. 
St. Louis: Webster Publishing Co., 1936. 536 p. {Storm, Grace E., and Smith, Nila B. Reading 
Activities in the Primary Grades. Boston: Ginn and Co., 1930. 376 p. Pennell, Mary E., and 
Cusack, Alice M. The Teaching of Reading for Better Living. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1935. 469 p. 

4For more detailed statement of instructional activities during this period, see such standard 
sources as: Stone, Clarence R., op. cit. {National Society for the Study of Education. The Teach- 
ing of Reading: A Second Report. Thirty-Sixth Yearbook, Part I, National Society for the Study 
of Education. Bloomington, Ill.: Public School Publishing Co., 1937. p. 99-107. Storm, Grace 
E., and Smith, Nila B., op. cit. (Pennell, Mary E., and Cusack, Alice M., op. cit. 
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The fourth period, including the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades, is com- 
monly known as the period of wide reading. The instructional activities to 
be carried out during this stage should help the child to (1) secure more 
independence in control of the mechanics of reading, (2) engage in wide 
reading in various fields, (3) establish a permanent attitude of demanding 
meaning in all reading, (4) acquire tools needed in “digging out” a cor- 
rect understanding of a given suitable selection.” 

Some fundamental considerations—Several matters deserve special em- 
phasis in connection with the basal reading program and these are dis- 
cussed in the following paragraphs. 

(a) The reading ability of pupils in our schools is much lower than most 
teachers think it is. \t is much lower than scores on standardized tests or 
photographs of eye movements show it to be. In fact, 70 percent, rather 
than 10 or 15 percent, of an average sixth-grade class have great difficulty 
in reading textbooks in social studies and other content fields. Further- 
more, the situation grows worse as the educational level advances. The 
best readers in a six-year elementary school are in the first grade; the poor- 
est are in the sixth grade. First-grade children understand the books we 
have for them to read more clearly and correctly than sixth-grade pupils 
understand their textbooks, First-grade pupils are also more annoyed by 
lack of correct understanding than are sixth-graders. All these harsh state- 
ments are true if one makes the simple assumption that there is no such 
thing as reading without understanding, that reading is good because the 
meaning which the reader achieves is clear and correct, that reading is 
poor when the meaning achieved is vague or false, and that boys and girls 
who are not concerned about understanding in their reading are poor 
readers.° 

Reading—even that of the simplest type—has two sides. One side may 
be called the mechanics of reading; the other, the meaning or thinking 
side of reading. Instruction in the mechanics of reading is concerned with 
such well-known matters as (1) the power to recognize printed symbols 
instantly, (2) independence in working out the visual and auditory recog- 
nition of a strange word, (3) power to recognize more than one word at a 
time, and (4) ability to move the eyes across the page with what are com- 
monly called good eye movements. 

If boys and girls are to do any reading at all, every attempt must be 
made to see that they acquire control of the mechanics of reading. For 


5 For more details see: Stone, Clarence R. Better Advanced Reading. St. Louis: Webster 
Publishing Co., 1937. 292 p. {National Society for the Study of Education, op. cit. {/Pennell, 
Mary E., and Cusack, Alice M., op. cit. 

®See: Horn, Ernest. Methods of Instruction in the Social Studies. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1937. Chapter 5, “Reading in Relation to Learning in the Social Studies,” 
p. 151-205. {McKee, Paul. Language in the Elementary School. Revised edition. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1939. Chapter 1, “Fundamentals in the Teaching of Language,” p. 3-75 
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example, every pupil should learn to use several tools rather than just one 
tool—phonics—for working out the auditory recognition of a strange word, 
In addition, it is probable that the teaching of phonics should be much 
more systematic than it is in many schools today. Skilful teaching of all 
aspects of the mechanics of reading is essential if we are to do away with 
the so-called remedial cases in reading—those children who, comprising 
10 or 15 percent of an average class, are placed in remedial classes or read- 
ing clinics where special attention is given to the mechanics of reading. 

But reading of even the simplest type is much more than merely using 
the mechanics of reading. It is essentially dommg the things which must be 
done, over and above handling mechanics, in order to understand what is 
meant by the printed symbols. This is the meaning or thinking side of 
reading. It is with this aspect of reading that most boys and girls—70 per- 
cent of an average sixth-grade class—have serious difficulty. 

Here is at least part of what happens when one does reading of the sim- 
plest type. He looks at the printed symbol, which is merely a mark or 
group of marks that stands for a meaning intended by the author. The 
symbol acts merely as a trigger, stimulating the reader to recall a meaning 
intended by the author and represented by the symbol. If the reader does 
not have the meaning or concept at the time he sees the symbol, it is im- 
possible for him to read that symbol, no matter how much control he has 
of the mechanics of reading. This means that the immediate source of 
meaning in reading lies in the concepts which one possesses rather than 
on the page at which he looks, that reading is an active process rather than 
a passive process, and that understanding in reading is achieved by using 
the concepts one has rather than by manipulating the eyes. 

The simplest reading, however, is by no means limited to recalling the 
concepts that symbols stand for. For example, to understand what a sen- 
tence says, one must see the relationship between the meanings that are 
represented in that sentence. In other words, the reader must see the re- 
lationship between the parts of a sentence. To understand what a para- 
graph says, he must see the relationship between the sentences in that 
paragraph. 

Every teacher should understand that it is possible for a pupil to have 
excellent control of the mechanics of reading without being able to under- 
stand what he reads. Our schools are full of boys and girls who can recog- 
nize thousands of printed words and phrases instantly, who can get thru 
a page of printed matter with so-called perfect eye movements, and who 
can reproduce the symbols accurately in speech or writing without under- 
standing the meaning for which those symbols stand. This verbalism is so 
rampant in our schools—particularly in social studies and other content 
fields—that it is the common rather than the unusual thing. 
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Something should be done to teach pupils that reading is a matter of 
achieving meaning. In addition, we should endeavor to make each child 
a demander of meaning to the extent that he will expect to understand 
what he reads, will be annoyed by vagueness or confusion, and will insist 
upon understanding. Obviously, we should also equip him with the tools, 
over and above the mechanics, which are needed for securing under- 
standing. Among these tools are (1) concepts involved in the selection to 
be read, (2) the ability to use the context and pictures in constructing the 
meaning of a strange word or phrase, (3) the ability to establish the re- 
lationship between the parts of a sentence, and (4) the ability to establish 
the relationship between the sentences in a paragraph. 

(b) The usual conception of reading readiness as something to be estab- 
lished only during the so-called preparatory period—the kindergarten and 
the early first grade—ts inadequate. Because the immediate source of 
meaning in reading lies in the concepts that one has rather than on the 
page at which he looks, reading readiness—on the meaning or thinking 
side—is specific. One is ready or not ready to read this or that selection. 
There is no such thing as being ready to read any and all selections. 

Consequently, reading readiness may need to be established for a given 
selection in a particular field at any educational level. If a class is not 
ready to read a given story in a reader or an assigned lesson in social 
studies or science at the second-, fourth-, or the sixth-grade level because 
the children do not have the concepts needed to do that particular bit of 
reading, time should be taken to get those concepts constructed before the 
reading is attempted. Such work—constructing concepts—is nothing more 
than the first and basal step in establishing the thinking side of the readi- 
ness to read a given assignment. If this work is not done, pupils who lack 
the needed concepts cannot possibly understand what they attempt to read 
in the assignment. If Johnny tries to read often enough without this readi- 
ness, he soon becomes a disciple of pernicious verbalism. 

(c) By examining basal readers and courses of study in reading, and by 
observing actual teaching here and there, one gets the impression that we 
no longer do much in the intermediate grades about teaching boys and 
girls how to read. We seem to be satisfied with merely providing time and 
ample material for reading—just the opportunity to read. 

In the judgment of the writer, we ought to spend much less time in 
fretting about whether the selections read in the intermediate grades are 
organized into units and what the themes of those units are, and much 
more time in teaching boys and girls how to go about understanding what 
they attempt to read. The former is the province of curriculum construc- 
tion in social studies, science, and other content subjects. The latter is the 
task of teaching reading, and it calls for definite lessons in the use of 
fundamental reading skills. 
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2. The Reading-Study Abilities 


The purpose of this part of the program in reading is to teach boys and 
girls how to study and how to work with books. Instruction may well be- 
gin in the third grade and continue systematically thruout the elementary 
school. The numerous abilities to be taught may be classified in the five 
following groups:* 


1. The abilities involved in locating information on a given problem or topic 
quickly and accurately 


2. The abilities involved in determining the pertinence of material read to a 
given problem or topic 


3. The abilities involved in determining the probable eorrectness or soundness 
of a printed statement 


4. The abilities involved in organizing material read in the light of a given prob- 
lem or topic 


5. The abilities involved in deciding which ideas in the material read should be 
retained for a given purpose, and in securing the retention of those ideas. 


In too many schools the reading-study abilities are not taught. In other 
schools the teaching of these abilities is entirely too unsystematic and in- 
cidental. The result is that most pupils are almost totally unequipped to 
gather and digest printed information successfully on a given topic or 
problem, both in and out of school, and that they do not possess the tools 
with which to study skilfully in social studies and other content fields. 

Every elementary school is obligated to teach boys and girls to use these 
important tools. First of all, the teacher should become aware of the nu- 
merous skills which constitute a given reading-study ability and which 
require definite teaching. The teaching of each such skill should then 
proceed thru (1) lessons in which the skill and its use are explained to 
pupils, (2) practice exercises in which the skill is developed, and (3) 
the handling of assignments in the content fields in such a manner that 
the pupil must use the skill in getting his work done in those fields. 


3. Children’s Literature 


The teaching of literature should begin in the kindergarten and con- 
tinue thru the elementary school. The purpose should be to help children 
to create for themselves an abiding interest in and taste for reading a wide 
variety of worthy poems, drama, and prose. The instruction needed con- 
stitutes a task in the development of appreciations rather than in teaching 
the pupil how to read.* 


7 For more details see: Yoakam, Gerald A. Reading and Study. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1928. 502 p. McKee, Paul. Reading and Literature in the Elementary School. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., 1934. Chapters 9-12, p. 329-471. 

8 For more details, see: Moore, A. Literature Old and New for Children. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1930. Leonard, Sterling A. Essential Principles of Teaching Reading and Litera- 
ture in the Intermediate Grades and the High School. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1922. 
{Weekes, Blanche E. Literature and the Child. New York: Silver, Burdett and Co., 1935. 
456 p. McKee, Paul, op. cit., p. 472-515. 
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In many schools, little if any provision is made for the teaching of chil- 
dren’s literature, and often the procedures used do not succeed in develop- 
ing the pupil’s desire to read a wide variety of worthy printed material. To 
insure success in this area, several things should be done. There should be 
time for the teaching of literature as literature. The child should be ex- 
posed to, or surrounded by, a wide variety of good selections in books and 
magazines. For a given class, poetry, myth, drama, short stories, fiction, 
legend, biography, history, and science should be included. The literature 
hour should be informal and attractive, and the child should be led to 
approach it with much the same anticipation as when he attends the 
theater. In teaching any selection, the point should be to help the pupil see 
the sights, hear the sounds, and feel the emotions that are represented. 

There are also things which should not be done. We need to stop teach- 
ing literature in such a manner that the child approaches it as information 
to be remembered or as something to be studied. There is no place for the 
assigned memorization of authors and their writings, for a study of the 
history of literature, for an analysis of structure and style, or for quizzing. 


4. Work-Type Oral Reading 


The purpose of this program is to teach boys and girls how to read well 
aloud. Instruction should center upon such matters as voice control and 
manipulation, pronunciation and enunciation, mannerisms, posture, and 
selection of material appropriate to the occasion and purpose.® 


B. The Program in Listening 


The understanding which pupils achieve in hearing the teacher’s in- 
structional statements about topics in social studies and other content fields 
is much lower than most people think it is. In fact, pupils’ understanding 
of those spoken statements is about as vague or false as is the under- 
standing which they achieve in reading their textbooks in the same fields. 
Furthermore, the situation grows worse as the educational level advances. 
First-grade pupils understand what their teachers mean by their instruc- 
tional speech more clearly and correctly than college students understand 
the instructional speech of their professors. First-graders are also more an- 
noyed by lack of clear understanding. They frequently say, “What do you 
mean?” or “I don’t understand what you mean; please explain.” Scores of 
college students have told the writer individually that they do not expect 
to understand much of what their instructors say in class, that they do not 
need to do so in order to get along, and that they are not particularly con- 
cerned about the matter.’® 


® For more details, see: McKee, Paul, op. cit., p. 565-78. 

10 For details, see: Horn, Ernest, op. cit., p. 300-58. McKee, Paul. Language in the Ele- 
mentary School. Revised edition. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1939. Chapter 1, ‘‘Funda- 
mentals in the Teaching of Language,” p. 3-75. 
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The process of listening, like the process of reading, has both a me- 
chanics side and a meaning or thinking side. On the mechanics side, the 
pupil must learn to recognize sounds (words and phrases) quickly and 
accurately when he hears them spoken, just as he must recognize printed 
marks (words and phrases) quickly and accurately when he sees them in 
reading. On the thinking side, he must go thru certain “thinking” steps in 
order to arrive at a clear and correct understanding of what the speaker 
means. These steps are exactly the same as those which he must follow in 
order to do effective reading. This means that, assuming control of the 
mechanics of reading, the process of arriving at clear and correct under- 
standing in listening to a given spoken statement is the same as that which 
must be followed in arriving at a clear and correct understanding in read- 
ing that statement. 


While our knowledge of what needs to be done to teach children to be 
more effective listeners is by no means as adequate as our knowledge in the 
case of reading, the following suggestions may be helpful: 


1. In the kindergarten or first grade, begin the use of definite lessons in teaching 
the pupils to concentrate on what is being said. Typical of such lessons is that in 
which the pupil is asked to listen for one thing, for two things, for three things in 
a sentence. 

2. In the kindergarten or first grade, begin the use of lessons in which the pupils 
listen for differences in words that are similar in some sound elements and different 
in others. 

3. Thruout the elementary school, provide experiences which, will develop the 
pupil’s spoken vocabulary. Both, the meaning and the symbol must be taught. 

4. Do not hesitate to use words that are strange to pupils, provided you explain 
the meaning of those words then and there. 

5. At all levels, provide lessons in listening all the way thru a sentence in order 
to get the total meaning of that sentence and to note shifts in meaning caused by 
parts of the sentence as they are added. 

6. At all levels, use lessons in listening to directions for the purpose of not missing 
any step involved. 

7. Beginning in the third grade, use lessons thruout the elementary school that 
promote acquaintance with sentence structure. These will include work in becoming 
familiar with different arrangements of the parts of a sentence and in sensing the 
relation between the parts of a sentence. 

8. Beginning in the fourth grade, use lessons thruout the elementary school that 
develop the ability to sense the relation between the sentences in a paragraph, to dis- 
tinguish between explanatory or amplifying sentences and those which contain the 
central idea, and to recognize irrelevant sentences. 

9. At all levels, help the child to build the attitude of demanding meaning in the 
language that he hears. Encourage him to ask for explanation when he does not 
understand. 


Items 7 and 8 in the foregoing list indicate types of instruction which 
are provided by the best programs in oral and written composition. Yet 
this instruction is needed in developing effective power on the thinking 
side of listening. Realizing that the thinking side of listening and the 
thinking side of reading involve the same steps, we may raise this impor- 
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tant question: Is it possible that effective instruction in oral and written 
composition improves the child’s control of the thinking side of reading? 


Il. THe “Expression” Sipe or LANGUAGE 


This part of the program in the language arts should include instruction 
in oral and written composition, spelling, and handwriting. 


A. The Program in Oral and Written Composition ™ 


In the light of the child’s present and immediate future needs, both in 
and out of school, an adequate program in composition will provide for 
instruction in at least the following common language activities: 


|. Conversation and discussions, including the making of introductions and the 
use of the telephone 

2. Reports, oral and written, including recitals of personal experiences and experi- 
ences of others, special topic reports made in connection with social studies and other 
content fields, descriptions, and explanations 

3, Letter writing, including informal notes, friendly letters of various types, busi- 
ness letters, invitations, and acceptances 

4. Reviews, oral and written, including reviews of books, movies, and radio 
programs 

5. Storytelling, oral and written, including stories read and heard, stories based on 
personal experiences and experiences of others, and stories of imaginary happenings. 

6. Creative writing, including the writing of poems, stories, and editorials 

7. Descriptions, oral and written 

8. Directions, oral and written 

9. Announcements, oral and written. 


Each of these nine language activities calls for the definite teaching of 
four groups of abilities, as follows: 

|. The abilities involved in the selection of ideas or meanings to be presented in 
speech or in writing 

2. The abilities involved in presenting the selected ideas in language that is clear 
and exact enough so that listeners or readers can understand what the speaker or 
writer really means 

3. The abilities involved in speaking and writing correctly as judged by acceptable 
standards of usage 

4. The abilities involved in performing any language activity with due regard to 
the social amenities which should be associated with that activity. 
In the next few pages some of the problems involved in developing each of 
these abilities are discussed at some length. 


1. Selection of Ideas for Expression 
Children have difficulty in choosing topics to write and talk about and in 
deciding what to tell about those topics. Too often the topics they choose 
are those about which they do not know or cannot find enough informa- 
tion. Frequently the chosen topics are not of interest to the persons who 
are to be the listeners or the readers. In addition, the things which the 


't For more detailed treatment of this topic, see Chapters IT and ITT. 
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pupil tells about a topic are often not those which are the most important 
to tell and which would most likely make his speech or writing interesting 
to others. The truth of these statements becomes obvious when one per- 
sistently observes, in the light of the reactions of children as listeners or 
readers, the wooden, dead, and unexciting kind of conversing, reporting, 
and storytelling that goes on in our classrooms, and when one reads thou- 
sands of friendly letters written voluntarily by children. If pupils in our 
schools are to become interesting conversationalists, reporters, storytellers, 
and letter writers, they need much more definite instruction than they are 
getting relative to the selection of ideas to talk and write about. 

The preceding statement leads to the question of the general types of 
content which are suitable for the speaking and writing which children do 
in school. Should we first expose pupils to social studies, science, and other 
subjectmatter, and then have ail conversations, reports, and reviews deal 
with that content? In their language activities in school, should pupils 
talk and write about their own personal experiences? 

Much of the content that boys and girls talk or write about in a given 
language activity should be their own concrete, familiar experiences— 
things they have done, seen, or heard, both in and out of school. Whether 
that content has anything to do with other school subjectmatter is inconse- 
quential. It is not necessary for the school to give pupils ideas to express; 
they already have plenty to talk and write about. Our task at this point is 
to stimulate the child to want to talk about his own experiences, and to 
teach him how to do that with clearness, exactness, and correctness. 

There are two sound reasons for this point of view. First, the most 
fundamental instructional task in language is that of teaching pupils to 
talk and write clearly and exactly enough so that others can understand 
what they mean. It is not easy for anyone to learn to do that kind of talking 
and writing. Obviously, however, it is easier for a pupil to learn what we 
mean by clearness and exactness, and what to do to achieve those qualities, 
when the ideas he uses are concrete and familiar to him than when they 
are abstract and vague—as vague as the ideas which he gets in most schools 
from his work in social studies and science. There is already too much 
vague and muggy talking and writing by pupils in our schools. We need 
to discourage such activity rather than to promote it further. There is good 
reason to believe that relieving the child from the burden of persistently 
talking and writing about vague ideas will help greatly to keep him from 
getting to that point where he is both able and willing to talk and write 
without knowing what he means. 

Second, we need to get children interested in learning to talk and write 
well. Most teachers know that this task is easier when pupils have a chance 
to talk and write about their own experiences than when their school 
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conversations, reports, and stories must deal with the remote and abstract 
matters that now clutter the social studies and science programs in most 
schools. 

The writer hopes that this point of view will not be misunderstood. He 
does not object to the use of social studies and science subjectmatter as con- 
tent in language activities—not when that subjectmatter is clearly under- 
stood by the pupil. In fact, he believes that a considerable number of lan- 
guage activities should use school subjectmatter as their content, but that a 
clear understanding of such material must come first if we are to avoid 
making children expert at resorting to verbalism. 


2. Use of Clear and Exact Language 


Sometimes a pupil’s speech or writing is so poor that a listener or reader 
misunderstands, or understands but vaguely, what the pupil really means. 
For example, when a fourth-grade boy tries to describe his lost dog by 
saying, 

Bozo’s coat is dark. There is a light mark at one place on his head. Some of his 
legs have light marks too, 
just what do you think he means? Would you know the dog if you saw 
it? What color is his coat? Where is the mark on his head? How many 
and which legs have light marks? What does the boy mean by “light” 
marks? If the boy had been more skilful at saying exactly what he meant, 
he could have said, 

Bozo’s coat is black. There is a white mark between his eyes. His two front legs 
have white marks too, 

Frequently a pupil’s speech or writing is so poor that he cannot convince 
the teacher that he understands when he does understand. For example, 
when a fifth-grade pupil replies to the question, “What was the tinder that 
the pioneers used in making fire?” by saying, “It was some stuff that they 
used with flint and steel,” the teacher has no way of knowing what the 
pupil means or whether he knows what tinder was. If, however, the pupil 
were to choose from among a dozen objects those which were used as 
tinder, the teacher would know that the pupil understood reasonably well 
what tinder was and that he had a meaning or an idea which he was not 
able to put into clear, exact language. What would happen if the same 
question were included in a written test and the pupil’s verbal response 
were as given above? Would he “fail” on that question? 

Almost any child has plenty of ideas or meanings that he is not able to 
put into adequate language.’* Here are some of the major types of errors 
by which he often makes his language unclear and inexact: 


12 For supporting evidence, see: McKee, Paul, op. cit., p. 3-75. 
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1. He uses a word or a phrase which, in the minds of most persons, does not stand 
for the meaning he intends to convey. For example, he says some or a few when he 
means five; light-colored when he means pink; fasten when he means nail; dark 
when he means d/ack; or in one place when he means on top. A pupil who does this 
sort of thing needs training in choosing, from among a group of possible words or 
phrases, the words or phrases which fit a given meaning well. This problem is not at 
all the same as the problem of increasing vocabulary, and there is no reason to believe 
that merely increasing the pupil’s vocabulary will give the training needed. 

2. He arranges the parts of a sentence in an order which makes the sentence say 
something other than what he really means. He uses a group of words that is not a 
sentence when he should use a sentence to make his meaning clear. He runs together 
sentences which should be kept apart in order to present clearly the meaning he in- 
tends. A pupil who does any of these things needs training in what is commonly 
called sentence sense and sentence structure. ; 

3. He makes a paragraph in which he clouds his meaning by failing to keep to 
the topic, or by arranging the sentences in an order that fails to show the order in 
which things happened. He does not make new paragraphs when he should do so, 
A pupil who does these things needs training in making good paragraphs and in 
paragraphing. 

4. He uses pronouns when the antecedents are not clear or are not given at all, 

5. He fails to use certain punctuation marks at crucial points where those marks 
would be indicators of the meaning intended. 

6. He fails to pronounce certain words correctly, with the result that they are mis- 
taken for other words of different meanings. For example, he says pin when he means 
pen. 

7. He fails to use his voice to place emphasis where it is needed to convey the 
meaning intended. 


The problem of expressing meaning clearly and exactly is particularly 
crucial to the pupil in connection with his work at school. There, the 
major purpose of any discussion should be to serve as a teaching tool— 
an activity thru which pupils learn by digesting what others say. How can 
such learning occur when the persons who do the talking are not able to 
say much of what they mean clearly and exactly enough for others to 
understand ? 

Perhaps it is in testing that the greatest difficulty arises from inability to 
write clearly. Every teacher knows that the commonest and usually the 
only way she uses to find out whether a pupil has acquired an idea that 
she has tried to teach is to have him put that idea in speech or in writing. 
The usual teacher’s attitude is that if the pupil cannot put the idea into 
language which is sufficiently clear and exact, he simply does not have the 
idea. Consequently, it seems no more than fair that we give the pupil a 
chance to show what he knows by consciously teaching him how to put 
his ideas into language which is clear and exact enough so that others can 
understand him. If we do not provide this instruction, the pupil, by the 
time he reaches college, is likely to become that typical student who, in 
talking and writing about topics included in his subjects of study, not only 
is unconcerned about his inability to say or write what he means but also 
is soon able and willing to talk and write without knowing what he 
means. 
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3. Correct Language Usage 

The speech and writing of many children contain errors that constitute 
incorrect usage as judged by the standards of cultured persons. These 
children may use done for did, set for sit, and between you and I for be- 
tween you and me. They often fail to use capital letters and punctuation 
marks correctly. They are not careful enough about their pronunciation 
of words and the form in which they place a letter on paper, Every teacher 
is acquainted with matters such as these. 

It is important for boys and girls to write and speak correctly according 
to the usage of cultured persons. Thousands of people still judge the in- 
tellectual alertness of anyone by the degree to which he uses language 
correctly. It is unfortunate, however, that in many schools practically all 
the time spent on language is devoted to the teaching of correct usage. 

Most items in the so-called mechanics of language—except correct usage 
of words and capitalization—should be taught as a problem in making 
weaning clear to listeners or readers rather than merely as a matter of 
following custom. Here are a few things which the pupil needs to under- 
stand clearly: 


1. Whether or not a group of words is a sentence is to be determined not by its 
jorm—not by the fact that it does or does not begin with a capital letter and end with 
a correct punctuation mark—but by what it means or does by itself. 

2. The only sound reason for using a sentence instead of a group of words that is 
not a sentence is to make clear the meaning intended. There are many times, particu- 
larly in conversation, when sentences are not needed and when a group of words 
that is not a sentence should be used instead of a sentence. 

3. The only sound reasons for not running sentences together are to make clear 
the meaning intended, to help to keep speech interesting, and, in the case of writing, 
to make the writing easy to read. 

4. Sentences in a paragraph should be arranged in proper order so that the reader 
may more easily understand what the paragraph means. 

5. Many uses of the comma, such as the comma of address, the appositive, and the 
comma in a series, are to make clear the meaning intended. 


The teaching of correct usage of words should be handled as a problem 
in habit formation. The following principles are suggested: 


1. The items to be taught thruout the elementary school are those which children 
use most frequently in their speech or writing and with which they have difficulty. 
Enough data are now available to provide a reasonably valid list of items. 

2. At any grade level it is better to teach a relatively small number of items and 
provide adequate practice on those items than to present a larger list and fail to pro- 
vide adequate practice. The items to be taught in a given grade must be those which 
children of that grade use in their speech or writing, with which they have difficulty, 
and which they can understand how to use correctly. 

3. The correct usage of each item must be taught clearly and correctly before 
practice is provided. 

4. Ample practice must be provided on the items presented, Because most incor- 
rect usage of words has its origin and greatest frequency in speech, much of the 
practice should be oral. Each item should have both oral and written practice. 
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5. The most practice on an item should be placed at the point where most of the 
trouble occurs. For example, pupils use went when they should use gone much more 
frequently than they use gone when they should use went. 

6. In the case of most items, practice will have to be continued thru several grades, 

7. Practice in correct usage of words, like that in any other phase of the so-called 
mechanics, should be tied to one or more language activities of which it is a part, 
Thus, practice in come-came or ran-run should be presented as an important element 
in conversation, letter writing, or storytelling. 

8. The practice should be interesting. For example, written exercises should be 
interesting to read, Perhaps they should tell something interesting rather than be 
merely a group of unrelated sentences. 

9. It is desirable that pupils learn to use words correctly just as automatically as 
they use the combinations in arithmetic. Most practice exercises, therefore, might well 
center attention upon a unit of content to be read, spoken, or written rather than 
upon selecting the right word. 


4. Regard for the Social Amenities 


Children often neglect to perform the social amenities that are an essen- 
tial part of a given language activity. For example, in conversation they 
make unnecessary interruptions, they fail to make a person feel welcome 
when he joins the group late, they do not help others take part, and they 
ask questions that are too personal. In letter writing, they are not sensitive 
to the situations in which certain friendly letters should be written, and 
they forget to answer questions asked by their correspondents. The social 
amenities are part of any language activity whether it be conversation, let- 
ter writing, storytelling, making reports, or any other. They consist of 
those considerations which one has for other people and which make one 
a gracious speaker or writer. 


5. Some General Considerations 


Importance of a well-balanced program—In many schools the great bulk 
of the time spent on instruction in language is devoted exclusively to the 
third group of abilities discussed above. Relatively too much time is spent 
on drill in the correct use of words, capitalization, letter form, and the 
like. Far too little time and effort is spent on the thinking side of language 
—the first two groups of abilities—and on the social side of language, the 
fourth group of abilities. 

To illustrate the fact that all four groups of abilities are needed in carry- 
ing on an important language activity, most of the items which the ele- 
mentary school should teach about letter writing are classified here under 
the four groups: 

Group 1—Selecting Content 


Choosing what to write about in a friendly news letter 
Deciding what to tell about the topics included 

Telling enough about each topic to make the letter interesting 
Making one topic in the letter a center of interest 

Expressing one’s opinion about a topic included 
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6. What to tell in an invitation, in a reply to an invitation, in a cheer-up letter, 
in a thank-you letter, and in a congratulatory letter 

7. In a business letter, telling everything the recipient needs to know in order to 
do what he is asked to do 

8. In a business letter, telling the same thing only once, and refraining from tell- 
ing things that the recipient does not need to know 

9. In a business letter, giving the writer’s purpose at or near the beginning of the 
letter 

10. Using the right content in the heading and the inside address 

11. Using the right content in the main address and the return address on the 
envelope 

12. Using suitable greetings and closings in friendly letters and in business letters 

13. Combining choppy sentences to make longer, smoother sentences 

14. Using variety in the beginnings of sentences 

15. Avoiding the excessive use of any word. 


Group 2—Writing Clearly 

16. Choosing exact words with which to present the ideas to be included in the 
letter 

17. Making and using, when needed, sentences rather than groups of words that 
are not sentences 

18. Keeping sentences apart 

19. Keeping to the topic 

20. Telling things in the order in which they happened 

21. Arranging the parts of a sentence so that it gives the meaning intended 

22. Explaining the meanings of words or phrases used which may be strange to 
the reader 

23. Using punctuation marks where needed to make clear the meaning intended 
24. Using a pronoun only when the antecedent is clear 
25. Beginning a new paragraph when needed. 


Group 3—Writing Correctly 

26. Using words correctly 

27. Using punctuation marks correctly 

28. Using capital letters correctly 

29. Placing and spacing the letter correctly on the page and the addresses on the 
envelope. 

Group 4—Observing Social Amenities 

30. Being sensitive to the situations in which one should write a friendly letter 

31. Answering and mailing letters promptly 

32. Answering questions that were asked in a letter to which a reply is being 
written 

33. Writing courteously in a business letter 

34. Saying something in a friendly letter to let the recipient know that the letter 
is for him rather than for just anyone. 


Importance of definite instruction—In teaching conversation, letter 
writing, reviews, or any one of the nine language activities, it is not enough 
merely to provide opportunity and stimulation for the pupil to engage in 
that activity. For example, it takes a considerable amount of careful teach- 
ing and correct practice for any pupil to learn to handle most of the differ- 
ent items listed above under letter writing. Which of those items could 
any class learn merely by being given time and opportunity to write let- 
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ters? Teachers should not be deceived by the first item in the list; it is a 
tough one! There are several things a pupil must know and use in choos- 
ing suitable topics to write about in a friendly letter that is worth reading, 

Similarly, in teaching reports it is not enough merely to talk about mak- 
ing reports, to make use of situations in which reports can or should be 
given, and to encourage and give the pupil time to prepare and make a 
report. Because preparing and giving a report well involve knowing and 
being able to do a number of definite things, time must be taken to teach 
the pupil how to do those things. In the judgment of the writer, this will 
require the use of definite, clean-cut lessons, each of which introduces, 
teaches, and provides practice on one of the important elements involved 
in preparing and giving a report. 

Here are some things which, by the close of the sixth grade, a pupil can 
and should have learned with respect to making a report on a special topic 
requiring the collection of information: 


1. Choosing a topic for a report 
- 


2. Making sure that one has enough information to make the report clear and 
interesting 

3. Learning where one may turn to get information on a topic 

4. Finding information on a topic in books 

5. Using the context and pictures to “dig out” the meaning of strange words and 
phrases 

6. Judging the validity of printed statements 
7. Organizing information into paragraphs 
8. Keeping to the topic 
9. Telling things in good order 
10. Reporting information accurately 
11. Choosing words that will be understood by the listeners or readers of the report 
12. Choosing words that say exactly what is meant. 


To illustrate still further, the following represent some of the definite 
lessons which need to be taught in helping a pupil to become a good story- 
teller: 


1. Knowing the difference between a report and a story 

2. Telling all the important parts of a story 

3. Keeping to the story 

4. Omitting nonessential details 

5. Telling things in the order in which they happened 

6. Placing the surprise where it belongs in a story that has a surprise 
7. Using direct quotations 

8. 


Using a good beginning sentence 
9. Choosing a title for a story 
10. Using a pleasant voice. 


Need for accuracy and clarity in the speech of teachers—It is probable 
that ineffective learning in some aspects of composition is caused by the 
loose and inexact statements that we as teachers make in our instructional 


talking. Each of us needs to use great care to see that his instructional 
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statements are correct and easy to understand. For example, in explaining 
when to use saw and when to use seen, the statements we make should be 
correct rather than incorrect. Likewise, if we want the pupil to understand 
what a sentence is, we need to plan carefully what to say in order to estab- 
lish that understanding. Here are a few of the incorrect and vague state- 
ments that we frequently use, together with some explanatory comments: 


|. “Written (sung, stolen, or broken) should always be used with a helping word 
such as has, have, had, is, or were. Wrote (sang, stole, or broke) should never be 
used with a helping word.” The first sentence in this statement is not true. Written, 
sung, stolen, or broken is used correctly without a helping word. For example, written 
is used correctly in this sentence: Written by hand, his signature looked like the 
scratches of a hen. Moreover, the four words above and others like them are used 
correctly as adjectives without the aid of a helping word. It would be correct to say, 
“Written is used correctly with a helping word such as has, had, have, is, or were. 
Wrote should never be used with a helping word.” 

2. “This sentence is a complete sentence. That sentence is not a complete sentence.” 

This statement is misleading and confusing. A group of words is either a sentence 
or not a sentence. There is no need to talk about a complete sentence. There is no 
such thing as an incomplete sentence; there is simply a group of words that is not a 
sentence. 
3. “That is a run-on sentence.” This statement is misleading because there is no 
such thing as a run-on sentence. What we mean is a group of sentences that are run 
together. The pupil needs to use capital letters and punctuation marks to keep the 
sentences apart. 

4. “Don’t use so many and’s” or “Don't use any extra and’s.” What we mean is, 

“Don’t run your sentences together” or “Keep your sentences apart.” When stress is 
placed on this important problem by talking too much about and’s, the child tends to 
take us seriously and consequently uses short, choppy sentences which should be 
combined by using and to make compound subjects or compound predicates. He also 
develops the idea that a good compound sentence is an error when avd is used as the 
connecting word. 
5. “This group of words is a sentence. That group of words is just a part of a 
sentence.” This misleading statement is often used when the child is taught to dis- 
tinguish between sentences and groups of words that are not sentences, The expres- 
sion a part of a sentence is used instead of the expression a group of words that ts 
not a sentence. But how can a group of words be a part of a sentence unless the 
sentence already exists? Words become part of a sentence only when they are used 
with other words in making a sentence. 

6. “A sentence is a group of words that gives a complete thought.” This statement 
is definitely misleading and it means practically nothing to elementary-school pupils. 
There are groups of words that are not sentences and that give “complete thoughts.” 
Moreover, competent persons may not agree as to what constitutes a complete thought. 
It is probably a mistake to try to define a sentence for elementary pupils. Actually, 
there is no need to do so. There is a very definite need, however, for teaching them 
to recognize and to make sentences. 


Need for correction and rewriting by pupitls—Children, like adults, learn 
to write clearly and correctly not by writing many different things but by 
writing, correcting, and rewriting a reasonable amount of material. In 
most schools, pupils do too much writing for the amount of correcting and 
rewriting that they do. This usually results in incorrect practice and in 
learning to write poorly. We must make provision for the pupil to cor- 
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rect his writing in the light of definite standards which he understands 
clearly, and to rewrite for improvement. 


B. The Program in Spelling 
1. Selection of the Word List 


The most fundamental problem in the teaching of spelling in the ele- 
mentary school is the selection of the words to be taught. The words which 
should be taught are those which the child needs most in the writing which 
he does, will do, and should do. 

Our knowledge of what to teach is more definite and accurate in the 
case of spelling than it is in any other field. We now know with reason- 
able assurance the 4000 words which are the most important present and 
permanent spelling needs of children, and which, therefore, are the most 
important for pupils to learn. This information has come from the vast 
amount of research which has been and is being carried on to discover the 
writing vocabularies of children and of adults. It is from these 4000 words 
that the basic spelling list for the first six grades should be selected, regard- 
less of whether that list is to number 1000 words, 2500 words, or 4000 
words. Any other word which the child needs in order to do a given piece 
of writing should be taught when the need for it arises.’* There is no ex- 
cuse, however, for the basic spelling list that includes words which are not 
permanent values for the child. 


2. Grade Placement of Words 


A second important problem in the improvement of instruction in spell- 
ing is the grade placement of the words to be taught. The basic list for a 
given grade should be chosen, of course, from the total basic list to be 
taught during the elementary period. To be included in a given grade list, 
a word must be one that pupils in that grade need frequently and perma- 
nently in the writing that they do and should do. Secondary criteria are 
(1) the difficulty with which the word is learned by children in that grade, 
and (2) logical sequence, as illustrated in the building of derived forms 
from base words. 

If spelling is to be taught at all in the first grade, the basic list for that 
grade should be composed of words that are both present and permanent 
needs of first-grade children, and it should contain not more than 100 
words. In each of the five remaining grades the basic list should be com- 
posed of words that constitute present and permanent spelling needs of 
children in that grade. Data on the present needs of children at any grade 





18 For more detailed treatment of this topic, see Chapter VI. 

144 For a recent and more detailed discussion of this curriculum problem, see: Horn, Ernest, 
and McKee, Paul. “‘Language: The Development of Ability in Spelling.’”’ Child Development 
and the Curriculum. Thirty-Eighth Yearbook, Part I, National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation. Bloomington, Ill.: Public School Publishing Co., 1939. Chapter 12, p. 241-73. 
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level are gathered chiefly from the writing done by children in that grade. 
At each level where data from such writing are not available in sufficient 
amount—the first and second grades—present usage is determined by the 
spoken vocabulary and reading vocabulary of children at that level. Data 
on the child’s permanent needs are obtained from the writing vocabulary 
of adults. In any grade, any word not included in the basic list should be 
taught when the need for it arises. 


3. Methods of Teaching 


A third major problem in spelling is concerned with effective proced- 
ures or methods of instruction. Following are some statements based on 
experimental data relative to methods of teaching: 


1. Spelling instruction thrives best in schools where the right sort of program in 
written composition is in operation. Such a program of writing constitutes an im- 
portant source of motivation in learning to spell and provides further opportunity for 
practice in spelling. 

2. The number of words taught in a given lesson should not be large. In the 
second grade, each lesson probably should contain not more than ten words. In the 
third grade, fifteen or not more than twenty words are sufficient for a lesson. In each 
intermediate grade, there is no need to present more than twenty words in a lesson. 

3. Time should be taken by the teacher to present each new lesson effectively 
before the first testing on that lesson. Such presentation should include (a) a pro- 
nunciation exercise in which the pupil learns to pronounce each word syllable by 
syllable and acquires a correct visual impression of the word, and (b) the teaching 
of the meaning of any strange word in the lesson. 

4. Following this preliminary study, a preliminary test on the lesson should be 
given so that each pupil can discover which words he needs to study further. 

5. In a given lesson, each pupil should study only those words which an imme- 
diately preceding test shows he does not know how to spell. No pupil should be 
excused from a given test even tho he spelled correctly on the previous test every 
word in the lesson. 

6. Each pupil should use an effective method of learning to spell a word. The 
steps involved in an effective method are now so well established and so widely 
known that there is no excuse for any teacher’s failing to teach such a method. Many 
children who are considered “chronic” poor spellers are merely pupils who have not 
acquired an effective method of learning a word, 

7. The teaching of a given lesson should involve several testing periods and several 
study periods. The results of a single testing cannot be taken as a valid measure of 
the child’s ability to spell a word, and a single study period frequently is not sufficient 
for the learning of a word. 

8. Each pupil should keep a list of the words which he misspells in his other 
schoolwork. These words should be studied and learned as time allows. 

9. Each pupil should list, study, and learn his own individual spelling “demons.” 
These are primarily the words that he has misspelled on the last regular testing of 
each lesson. 

10. Individual progress charts should be provided so that each pupil can see the 
progress he makes in learning the words in a given lesson. 

11. Every attempt should be made to stimulate and maintain the child’s concern 
about whether he spells words correctly. 

12. The teacher should not depend solely upon the incidental teaching of spelling. 
Such dependence will force her to teach words of low social utility and to fail to 
provide the direct study-and-testing attack needed in the learning of words. This 
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does not mean that incidental learning will not occur or that the teacher should not 
teach the spelling of any word when the need for it arises. 

13. The teacher should not depend solely upon the teaching of rules. All the 
available evidence points to the fact that it is better for each pupil to study individual 
words rather than to learn rules and depend upon them as a valid guide in working 
out the spelling of a given word. The few rules which are useful should be taught 
at the upper grade level. 

14. The method of teaching employed should provide for adequate review of 
words included in the basic list. Obviously, the distribution of review time among 
the various words should be based on the relative learning difficulty of the words, 


4. Measurement of Achievement 


A fourth important problem is concerned with the measurement of 
pupil achievement in spelling. No one can find out what the achievement 
of pupils in spelling has been during a given week, month, semester, or 
year by testing on words which the pupils have not studied. No one can 
find out how well a teacher has taught spelling by testing her pupils on 
words which she has not taught. Tests composed of words taken from a 
standardized spelling scale are as a rule invalid for measuring the achieve- 
ment which pupils make over a given period of time. Such tests include 
words which the teacher, following a basic list in a textbook or course of 
study, has not taught and which, therefore, the pupil has not studied. To 
find out the progress made by pupils during a given time, the principal or 
teacher must test on only those words which the pupils have studied. 

C. The Program in Handwriting” 

In the light of available data, pupils in the first two grades should be 
taught a manuscript form rather than a cursive form of handwriting. 
Young children write manuscript form with greater legibility and speed 
than they write cursive form. Beginners who are taught manuscript writ- 
ing seem to learn word recognition in reading more readily than do be- 
ginning pupils who are taught cursive writing. The introduction of cursive 
writing probably should take place in the latter part of the second grade. 
It should be remembered, of course, that at any level above the second 
grade the child needs to write certain pieces of material in manuscript 
form and others in cursive form. The problem is not a matter of substi- 
tuting cursive for manuscript writing. It is the problem of adding the 
teaching of cursive writing. 

Space cannot be given in this chapter to an adequate discussion of the 
important matters involved in effective teaching of handwriting. The sug- 
gestions which follow pertain to a few significant problems: 

1. The chief purpose in teaching handwriting is to help the pupil to learn to 
write legibly enough so that others can easily recognize the words which he writes. 


Speed is a secondary matter and means nothing by itself. Time spent in trying to 
secure so-called beautiful or artistic penmanship is likely to be wasted. 


% For additional discussion of this topic, see Chapter V. 
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2. Children should not be expected to learn to write with adequate legibility in a 
reasonable period of time merely by being given time and opportunity to write in 
connection with any or all other schoolwork. There will be a need for definite teach- 
ing of, and practice in, such important matters as letter form. 

3, Achievement in handwriting will thrive best when the right sort of program 
in written composition is in operation to serve as a wholesome source of motivation 
and practice in writing. 

4. Handwriting exercises should be limited to those which definitely promote the 
learning of letter forms and combinations of letters needed in writing the words 
which children use in their writing. 

5. Because most illegibility in children’s cursive writing is caused by poor forma- 
tion of letters, much attention should be paid to teaching correct letter forms and to 
securing practice in writing the letters so that they can be readily recognized by a 
reader. Most of this practice should occur in context and should center upon those 
letters which cause the greatest difficulty. 

6. For a given grade, standards of achievement which can actually be reached 
should be utilized. 

7. Much of the practice in handwriting should involve the writing of actual words 
and sentences which are meaningful to the pupil and which contain difficulties that 
need to be eradicated. 

8. Every attempt should be made to arouse the pupil’s concern about the legi- 
bility of his handwriting and about discovering what he needs to do to improve it. 

9. Some exercises should center attention upon the writing of certain letters in 
combination. The combinations practiced should be those with which pupils have the 
greatest difficulty in writing the words they use. 

10. There is no need for the regular or homeroom teacher to feel that the teach- 
ing of handwriting is beyond her abilities. It is more difficult to maintain effective 
teaching in the case of reading or language than in the case of handwriting. 


Ill. A SumMary STATEMENT 


This introductory chapter has attempted (1) to outline briefly the major 
divisions of a complete instructional program in reading and to discuss a 
few crucial matters in the teaching of reading; (2) to offer suggestions per- 
taining to a program in listening; (3) to outline briefly the instructional 
tasks in an adequate program in oral and written composition and to dis- 
cuss certain problems in the teaching of composition; and (4) to discuss 
_ briefly certain matters in the teaching of spelling and handwriting. 

We need to realize that our schools are and will continue to be funda- 
mentally /anguage schools—to say nothing of the importance of effective 
language in life outside the school. The great bulk of instruction takes 
place thru the medium of language—thru the pupil’s reading or thru his 
listening to others talk. All discussions and most testing take place by 
means of language; they involve the pupil’s talking or writing. It is im- 
perative, therefore, that the pupil understand adequately the meaning of 
the language which he reads and hears, and that he learn to say and write 
what he means clearly, exactly, and correctly. If a school’s program in 
language fails, the bottom drops out of that school’s entire offering (in- 
cluding social studies, science, and art) and the school becomes, as many 
schools have done, a monument to verbalism and loose thinking. 
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CHAPTER II 


ORAL LANGUAGE 
EDITORIAL COMMENT 


was limited almost entirely to formal recitations. Except when called 

upon by the teacher, pupils were expected to exemplify the adage that 
“silence is golden” and to follow the precept given by B. W. Bellamy as a 
part of “Table Rules for Little Folks”: 


| N THE SCHOOLS of an earlier period, the use of oral language by children 


In silence I must take my seat, .... 
I must not speak a useless word, 
For children must be seen, not heard. 


As a result of such training, a large proportion of adults today are unable 
to speak before a group with ease, clarity, and correctness. 

In contrast to the older approach, the better school programs now treat 
language as an essential aspect of social behavior—as a vehicle for the daily 
communication of meaning from person to person. The pupil is encour- 
aged to speak when he has worthwhile ideas or information which he 
wishes to share with others. These ideas and information are obtained 
from the child’s own experiences, real or vicarious, both in and out of 
school. It is neither necessary nor desirable to set up artificial or imaginary 
situations for children to talk about. 

Most schools have overlooked the fact that training in listening is no less 
important than training in speaking. With the present emphasis on co- 
operative projects in social studies and science, each child must be able to 
understand readily and accurately the oral reports and discussions of his 
classmates. 

In the opening article of this chapter, Glantz and Cohee outline the oral 
language program in the primary grades of a large city system. The second 
contribution, by Stevenson and Mahon, describes the program in the inter- 
mediate grades of the same system. Baker then discusses the conduct of in- 
formal discussions in separate class periods, and Niles gives an account of 
procedures used in conversation and discussion lessons. Lundin tells of 
helping children to make short talks before an audience. Othmer indicates 
the values and methods in choric speaking. 

The last two articles deal chiefly with technical aspects of oral language. 
Gauvin describes vocabulary-building activities in each grade. Glaspey out- 
lines a program including speech improvement in regular classes and 
speech correction in special periods. 

A selected list of references on the teaching of oral language is given on 
page 317.—Editorial Committee. 
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ORAL LANGUAGE IN THE PRIMARY GRADES 


Minnie M, Grantz, Principal, School No. 234 
and 


M. CatHerine Course, Supervisor of Primary Grades 
Public Schools, Baltimore, Maryland 


HE DEVELOPMENT of oral English in the Baltimore public schools is 

based upon the realization that language is closely interwoven with 

the daily experiences of children and cannot be treated as a separate 
experience. The child’s life is filled with activities that demand expression 
and these form the basis of improvement in oral language. Teachers at- 
tempt to lay a foundation for interesting and effective expression by 
enriching, enlarging, and utilizing those activities which involve speech 
and by directing the children in the use of the language forms necessary 
in performing their normal activities. 

Carrying on conversations and discussions—The forms of communica- 
tion which are most natural to young children are carrying on conversa- 
tions, relating personal experiences, and discussing topics of interest. Of 
these, carrying on conversations is the simplest and most informal. During 
the school day the child has many opportunities to talk freely. Before 
school in the morning and afternoon, at recess time, during the work 
period, and at lunch time in the kindergarten he talks with his associates 
about the thoughts and feelings which are vital to him and which he likes 
to share with others. In order that conversation may be as free and spon- 
taneous as possible, the teacher merely acts as a listener or takes part in the 
general conversation. In some instances where children do not express 
themselves freely the teacher plans interesting activities during which the 
children talk freely and informally. The purpose of such a procedure is to 
encourage spontaneity. When errors are made, the teacher usually sub- 
stitutes the correct form for the incorrect one. However, enthusiasm and 
interest are of such paramount importance that in the case of timid and 
inexperienced children it is advisable to note such errors and to eliminate 
them later. 

Children delight in telling about their personal experiences. In many 
instances the child’s everyday environment provides him with ideas about 
which he can talk. Often, too, he is taken to places of interest outside this 
environment and so has new and different experiences. On the other hand, 
he may have a very limited background and consequently can contribute 
little. In this case it is the duty of the teacher to provide worthwhile experi- 
ences. For example, a trip to the farm, the zoo, a railroad station, or an 
airport gives the children a wealth of ideas to talk about. In relating per- 
sonal experiences the child is made to see that he must select one which 
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will be of interest to his audience as well as to himself. If he tells the ex- 
perience, or that part of it which has been most enjoyable to him, he will 
no doubt interest his listeners. In some instances, especially with timid 
children, it is well to have the children talk in small groups. However, 
the opportunity to talk before the class as a whole is given as often as 
possible. 

Discussions likewise play an important part in the work of the primary 
grades. In teaching such subjects as science, health, and social studies, 
discussions are absolutely essential. For example, in science it may be 
necessary for the children to hold a discussion in order to determine the 
best food for their class pet; in a health lesson they may wish to discuss 
the number of hours a child should sleep; in social studies, at the begin- 
ning of an activity period, they may discuss the correct procedure for 
building an igloo. Frequently, too, at the end of an activity period it 
is necessary to discuss the work done during the period. The children 
evaluate their own work as well as that of others in the class. Constructive 
criticisms are given in a kindly, helpful manner, and from such discussions 
new problems arise which need to be talked over in the future. Trips, 
assembly programs, exhibitions, and parties also are best planned thru 
class discussions. For instance, in one discussion plans are made for a 
trip to the zoo; in another, the children evaluate the material proposed 
for an assembly program; and in still another, the pupils talk over the 
type of exhibition to be held in the school. 

In all types of discussion it is necessary that the children adhere to the 
subject. It is impossible to state just how many sentences the child will 
require to express his ideas, but it is imperative that he not ramble on. 
Standards set up by the teacher and pupils for evaluating much of the 
work in oral language can be used in evaluating discussions. The stand- 
ards for the children might be as follows: 

1. Be courteous. 
Wait your turn. 
Speak only when it is your turn. 
Keep to the subject. 
Think before speaking. 
Speak in clear-cut sentences so that all can understand. 


Speak so that all can hear. 
6. Use expressive words. 


Ae wiv 


‘The standards or objectives for the teacher might be: 


1. Mass participation 
2. Sentence sense 
3. Vocabulary building. 


The teacher bears in mind that it is not possible to achieve all standards 
in every discussion. She may find it advisable to work for one standard 
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at a time. For example, she notes that discussions are being carried on 
largely by a few children in the class, so she plans activities in which it is 
necessary for many children to participate. By checking with the standards, 
pupils and teacher bring about reasonable improvement over a period of 
time. 

Giving talks and oral reports—Conversing, relating personal experiences, 
and holding discussions are more or less informal in character. There are 
times, however, when a more formal type of oral composition is neces- 
sary. This may take the form of giving talks and making oral reports. 
For example, when a class is working on an activity in health, safety, 
social studies, or science, it accumulates a wealth of data which it feels 
might be made just as interesting to another class or, perhaps, to the entire 
school. The children have gained their information from many sources; 
hence, it must be organized into a talk or a report. 

Giving a talk or making a report is a formal procedure. First of all, the 
children who are to speak realize a real need for doing so. Each one col- 
lects his facts and then organizes and presents them in such a way that 
his audience will understand and be interested. A very simple outline 
prepared by the child with the help of the teacher is useful and, if placed 
on the blackboard or on paper, will serve as a guide when the child is 
rehearsing his talk. These rehearsals are not to be used for the purpose 
of memorizing the talks or reports, but only to give the children ease and 
confidence in delivering them. 

When the children are to give talks or make reports, definite prepara- 
tion on the part of the teacher is necessary. First of all she provides an 
interested audience, such as another class, the whole school at assembly, 
or invited parents. While preparing her class for these activities, the 
teacher has a splendid opportunity to guide the children along the lines 
of public speaking. Special attention is given to posture, clear enunciation, 
and correct pronunciation. The children are led to see the necessity for 
good opening sentences and for giving the main facts according to the 
plan which has been organized. 

Children are shown also that desirable or undesirable results often come 
from their reports. For example, when a safety council representative 
reports back to his class after a meeting of the council, he must make a 
correct and understandable report if he is to get the cooperation of his 
classmates in the matter of safety. If he wishes to interest his class in a 
visit to an art museum he must prove to his audience that the exhibit is 
worth seeing, and if he gives a report on some current event he must be 
sure of the accuracy of his statements. 

In the kindergarten and first grade spontaneous conversation, relating 
experiences, and simple discussions are carried on in preference to the 
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more formal talks and reports because of the immaturity of the children, 
In the second and third grades, however, the conversations, observations, 
and discussions can well be directed into this more formal type of oral 
composition. 

Giving messages, directions, and announcements—Many times during 
a day in the classroom there arises a real need for giving directions, mak- 
ing explanations and announcements, and sending messages. Often it js 
necessary to give directions for finding a particular book in the library; 
to explain how to build a piece of property for a play; to announce that 
there will be an exhibition of articles made for the Red Cross; or to send 
a message thanking someone for a particular favor. Such opportunities 
are utilized to the fullest extent, and the standards previously mentioned 
for evaluating oral language are used in judging the results. 

Telephoning and radio broadcasting—Learning to use the telephone is 
a most practical experience. Inquiries in regard to a class excursion or an 
order to a store for materials to be used in a class activity are often suf- 
ficient to interest the children in telephoning and to make them want to 
know the proper procedure. The children learn that in order to use the 
telephone efficiently they must know exactly what to do and what to say 
before making their calls. Demonstrations with two toy phones or two 
telephone receivers borrowed from the local telephone company are 
helpful. Thru discussion the teacher sets up the proper procedure for 
calling a person and stresses the necessity for speaking in a natural, well- 
modulated voice, for pronouncing words correctly, and for enunciating 
distinctly. A number of children then make trial performances. Certain 
children practice sending messages while others practice receiving them. 
The remainder of the group listen carefully and at the end of the con- 
versation offer constructive criticism. After these trial performances the 
children select one child who has used the telephone efficiently to make 
the call for the class. 

Broadcasting over a toy radio likewise is used to great advantage in the 
classroom as an activity in English. The preparation of programs involves 
much oral and written composition. The first step in making a program 
is the oral discussion of the subjectmatter—its content and _ suitability. 
Then plans are made for putting the same in written form. The children 
understand that persons at a broadcasting station read their parts because 
their time is limited. After the subjectmatter is put into written form, 
plans are made for the broadcast. The teacher calls attention to a real 
radio program and asks the children to note the procedure used, to listen 
to the announcer’s technic, and to notice the beginning and the ending of 
the speaker’s part. When the pupils have the proper procedure in mind 
and have made definite plans for their broadcast, they begin rehearsing 
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the script in order to be able to read their parts correctly in the time al- 
lowed. During these rehearsals correct pronounciation and enunciation 
are stressed, 

Telling stories, riddles, jokes, and anecdotes—There is perhaps no lan- 
guage activity which is more interesting to children than storytelling. 
Every child enjoys hearing a good story and many enjoy telling them. 
Three phases of storytelling deserve special consideration: the telling of 
stories by the teacher, the telling of stories by the children, and the re- 
telling of stories previously told. 

When the teacher tells stories which have literary value, she acquaints 
the children with the best patterns of language. As the children listen 
they gain in vocabulary, and as the teacher uses the author’s expressions 
they get an idea of literary style. This leads to greater fluency in the use 
of oral English and to an acquaintance with idiomatic English. 

Stories told by the children may be taken from literature or they may 
be original. Stories of the first type which are selected for and by the chil- 
dren should have the following qualities: 


The subject of the story should be familiar to the children. 
The action should take place in a close natural sequence. 
The story should have some repetition. 

The plot should be simple. 

The characters should be limited in number. 


We whe 


Stories originated by young children usually have many of the above 
qualities; they nearly always deal with a familiar topic and are simple 
in character and form. 

In the beginning it is best to make storytelling a class enterprise. Later, 
as the children become more proficient, two or more groups prepare 
stories to tell to each other. Sometimes, too, one child acts as storyteller 
for a small group. A storytelling club is still another activity. Children 
read stories and prepare to tell them to their classmates or to the children 
in other classes in the school. 

The retelling of stories, if carefully planned and not used too often, 
may be a desirable experience for primary children. Thru such an activity 
the child may gain in literary style, vocabulary, fluency in the use of 
English, and ability to talk consistently and in a sustained manner. This 
type of experience does not, however, take the place of telling stories from 
literature or telling original stories. In retelling stories the child depends 
largely upon his memory; in telling stories from literature or original 
stories he depends upon his ability to select his topic, organize his thoughts 
in a logical sequence, express the various emotions necessary, and tell the 
story in an interesting manner. 

Riddles, anecdotes, and jokes involve oral English and are always a 
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source of amusement to children. However, they are carefully censored 
by the teacher before she permits them to be given to the class. With 
careful teaching, even young children are taught to be discriminative in 
their selection. The following points are suggested as guides to the teacher 
in making the proper evaluation: 


Use only those items which are of interest to the majority of the class. 
Use only those based on a topic which is acceptable to the whole group. 
3. Use only those which will provoke humor of a genuine and accepted type. 


l. 
2. 


In the kindergarten and first grade the riddles, anecdotes, and jokes are 
very simple. Ordinarily, the riddle makes the most appeal to these young 
children. They make original riddles by describing a familiar object and 
having others guess the answer. In the second and third grades the pupils 
make original riddles using topics from science, social studies, literature, 
health, and safety. These children also discuss and write enigmas which 
are based on the various subjects in their curriculum and are a little more 
difficult than riddles. In composing riddles, anecdotes, and jokes the chil- 
dren discuss the ideas to be used; they select the most suitable words to 
express their ideas; they make interesting and complete sentences; and 
they plan to present their contributions in an effective manner. 

Dramatizing—Dramatic activities provide another enjoyable means for 
improving oral language. Thru dramatic play the young child endeavors 
to interpret certain phases of his environment. For example, he plays the 
part of the motorman on the streetcar or the traffic policeman at the 
corner. As the motorman, he calls out the names of the streets and tells a 
passenger which direction to go when he leaves the car. As the traffic 
policeman he calls, “Go” and “Stop,” and explains to an imaginary little 
boy why he should not cross on a red light. His entire performance is 
spontaneous, free, and informal. 

From dramatic play the children go to a more finished form of drama- 
tization. Here they interpret other personalities, and the dialog, no matter 
how spontaneously they may express themselves, must follow the trend 
of the story or the organization of the material to be presented. To carry 
out the dramatization successfully, it is necessary to discuss the arrange- 
ment of the material, the characters, the costuming and scenery, and the 
speaking parts. Frequently, the dialog is of the children’s own making 
and this gives them an opportunity for free expression of ideas. Practice 
in most cases is necessary and at the end of the try-out the pupils in the 
audience offer constructive criticisms and suggestions, such as the need 
for using more effective words or for speaking more clearly and distinctly. 
Then more rehearsals are held in which the suggestions are followed, the 
results appraised, and the final procedure decided upon, 
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Planning and presenting programs—These types of activity clearly in- 
volve the use of oral English in a purposeful way. Many of the varied 
activities carried on in the classroom and many of the extracurriculum 
activities lend themselves to the making of programs. Some of the most 
common activities which contribute to such work are plays, stories, poems, 
dialog, short scenes, lectures, marionette shows, make-believe radio pro- 
grams, reports of current events, and shadow pictures. 

Planning and presenting a program may be a very simple activity or 
an elaborate one. It may be so simple and spontaneous that the program 
is given by the children without scenes or costumes and to a small audi- 
ence. On the other hand, it can be made a finished product for which 
special preparation is necessary. In either case there are opportunities for 
the development of oral language abilities, such as planning and practic- 
ing the spoken parts, improving the delivery of the speeches, and making 
clear explanations and announcements, 

Choral speaking—Choral speaking is used in the primary grades to 
facilitate the interpretation and enjoyment of literature. It is believed to 
be a definite help in training children in artistic expression, voice control, 
and tone production. It is a means of correcting poor enunciation and 
wrong pronunciation. This activity gives many children the opportunity 
to express themselves clearly, easily, and delightfully without the embar- 
rassment which often accompanies solo reading or speaking. The teacher 
is felt to be especially important in the development of effective choral 
speaking. She must have an adequate understanding of the art; she must 
have a suitable quality of tone to make her oral reading enjoyable; and 
she must be able to direct the children successfully. 

There is so much room for experimentation in choral speaking that 
many teachers work out their own plans. The following procedure has 
been followed successfully by several teachers in this city: 

Read a poem for appreciation. 

Talk about the various parts to clarify meanings. 

Read the poem several times. 

Ask the children to say any parts remembered. 

Divide the class into two choirs, assigning parts to each choir. 
. Read the poem again. 


7. Have the choirs say their parts. 
8. Alternate the parts. 


MhywYy> 


NN 


Developing vocabulary—Thruout the primary grades, growth in vocab- 
ulary is brought about by urging children to make use of words gained 
thru observation and experience. Children are encouraged to bring their 
experiences to the group and are allowed opportunities for free exchange 
of ideas. In such activities as reporting, telling stories, making announce- 
ments, and dramatizing, children feel the necessity for using effective and 
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interesting words. By stimulating the children to use new words and by 
commending those who use them correctly, vocabularies are enriched and 
put to effective use. The study of worthwhile literature is considered an 
excellent way to introduce many new words. In general, the teachers 
build upon the background of vocabulary developed in the previous grade, 
and appropriate activities are continued on a slightly higher level in each 
succeeding grade. 

Improvement in speaking vocabularies is brought about by utilizing the 
varied opportunities normally present in the daily class experiences. Dur- 
ing a library or storytelling activity new words or terms that arise are 
made clear to the children. For instance, in the study of the fire depart- 
ment in the kindergarten such terms as “fire helmet,” “life net,” “signal 
board,” “safe,” and “dangerous” are defined and used. Illustrative ma- 
terials such as pictures, models, and exhibits are provided. Spontaneous 
dramatizations are given in which the children actually use new words 
and terms in meaningful ways. Stories and poems are read or told ina 
clear, agreeable voice and the new words in them are explained. Con- 
sequently, when the children retell or discuss these stories and poems they 
tend to use the vocabulary learned and to emulate the model of pronuncia- 
tion and enunciation set by the teacher. Many experiences that make vivid 
impressions on the senses are provided and the children are given oppor- 
tunities to handle and examine objects, materials, and products of nature. 
In this way new words take on meaning and are likely to become func- 
tional in the child’s speech. 

Experiences in sociai studies and science are utilized to promote vocab- 
ulary growth, as in planning and discussing the process of planting seeds, 
composing riddles and reports in regard to the recreation of the family 
group, and discussing the different types of transportation in the com- 
munity, the various kinds of Mexican foods, or things we get from the 
Philippines. Activities in health and safety likewise offer abundant oppor- 
tunities for vocabulary development. The children formulate and discuss 


rules for increasing safety and the new words used are added to their | 


speaking and understanding vocabularies. Vital needs in health care are 
discussed and here also the appropriate expression of ideas increases the 
child’s stock of usable words. Pets and products of nature brought to the 
classroom give the children a need for additional words and an oppor- 
tunity to use them in a functional manner. For instance, the care of a pet 
rabbit brought by the kindergarten children makes it necessary to learn 
such terms as “feeding,” “carrots,” “frightened,” “handle,” “carefully,” 
“pet,” and “whiskers.” 

The children also become acquainted with new words or terms that are 
met in reading. They are encouraged to use these words in speaking and 
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frequently a cumulative chart record of them is posted for reference. 
Words and phrases needed for intelligent reading are sometimes listed and 
are read and used in sentences. New vocabulary is studied in context dur- 
ing the reading lessons and library periods, and children are allowed to 
explain the meaning that a word has for them after reading the new 
content. Frequently the children read several versions of the same story 
and select the words that have a similar meaning. As stories and poems 
are read orally, the children listen for descriptive words and are en- 
couraged to use them in their oral language. Second- and third-grade 
children receive training in selecting the correct word to express an exact 
meaning. Words that have the opposite or the same meaning are listed 
and discussed, and class or individual dictionaries are made. These are 
usually cumulative in nature, new and different words being added as 
they are encountered in discussions, reading, or other activities. Ap- 
propriate descriptive words are studied for constructing sentences and 
paragraphs. 

Developing correct usage—As a result of a study of errors in language 
usage, pronunciation, and enunciation in primary classes, a list of the 
words and phrases most frequently misused or mispronunced has been 
made to guide the teachers in eliminating errors. The list is a graded one 
and there is no repetition of errors in successive grades. The errors listed 
for the kindergarten may have been noted in any other grade, but they 
were found to be more prevalent in the kindergarten classes. The kinder- 
garten teachers use this list as a basis of instruction, supplementing it with 
errors noted in their particular groups. By the time the children enter the 
first grade many of these errors should be eliminated. Then the first-grade 
teachers concentrate on the most common errors listed for their grade, 
modifying their work according to the improvement made in the kinder- 
garten. Similarly, the second- and third-grade teachers aim to build upon 
the improvement made in the preceding grades as well as to eliminate 
errors found most often in their particular classes. In all oral language 
activities the teachers attempt to substitute the correct forms for the in- 
correct ones. They correct common errors in an unobtrusive manner so 
as not to interfere with the spontaneity of expression or the continuity 
of ideas. 

Teachers attempt to improve the pupils’ pronunciation and enunciation, 
first of all, by setting a correct example in these at all times. They also 
help the children to express themselves naturally and urge them to pro- 
nounce correctly the words commonly mispronounced. Each child is made 
to feel responsible for the standards set up by the class and the teacher, 
and is urged to use these standards when speaking or reading orally. Thru 
the use of phonic training the children are able to work out the correct 
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pronunciation of some words for themselves, In some classes the children 
keep individual records of words commonly mispronounced, and definite 
periods are provided for practice on the words listed. 

Those individuals who show evidences of faulty speech habits are given 
definite remedial help in an informal manner. For instance, a child js 
shown the correct formation of the lips in saying “window,” the place. 
ment of the teeth in saying “Santa,” or the placement of the tongue in 
saying “little.” Frequently children who are ignorant of the correct way 
to make certain speech sounds improve after the teacher has shown by 
example how to produce those sounds. . 

Correction of grammatical errors is treated as a continuing process that 
must be carried on thru succeeding grades. Hence, the standards of correct 
form and pronunciation are kept before the children constantly and their 
attention is called to situations in which the correct form is to be used. 

Conclusion—Thru the above-mentioned experiences in the study and 
use of oral language, children in the primary grades of Baltimore acquire 
language skills and abilities that will better enable them to perform the 
normal functions of social living. Each year, as they pass thru the grades, 
they are able to express orally the results of their thinking in an increas- 
ingly effective and interesting manner. 


ERY RARELY indeed will the teacher consider it necessary to 
Vas speech directly as speech. The opportunities for indirect 
instruction in speech during story-telling, dramatization, and 
other aspects of spoken English will be numerous. The good 
teacher will, without appearing to do so, develop in her pupils a 
linguistic conscience, a recognition of the fact that there is a right 
and wrong usage in language—Horn, John L., and Chapman, 
Thomas W., The Education of Children in the Primary Grades, 
Farrar and Rinehart, 1935, p. 155. (Quoted by permission of the 


publishers.) 
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ORAL LANGUAGE IN THE INTERMEDIATE GRADES 


Marcaret C, Stevenson, Principal, School No, 84 
and 


Virainia L, Manon, Supervisor of Intermediate Grades 
Public Schools, Baltimore, Maryland 


iFFIcULTIES in the teaching of English in the intermediate grades 
may be avoided to the degree that teachers can answer intel- 
ligently these three questions: 

1. What English skills does each of the entering fourth-grade pupils 
give evidence of possessing? 

2. How are the intermediate pupils progressing toward the mastery of 
those English skills which are considered essential equipment for an 
entering seventh-grade pupil? 

3. What activities certain to be engaged in by all pupils can be used by 
the school to cause desirable growth in English expression? 


DETERMINING Puprt Neeps iy Orat LANGUAGE 


In the fourth grade—For the most part, language training in the pri- 
mary grades concerns itself with providing situations in which the child 
will speak or write naturally out of a fund of experience and will wish to 
make his thoughts clear and pleasing to other people. In these grades 
certain methods are employed to encourage the use of an effective, accu- 
rate vocabulary and clearly stated sentences in informal conversation or 
in short paragraphs thoughtfully written because of a demand for them 
in the child’s own activity. At the beginning of the fourth grade, it is the 
practice in the Baltimore public schools for each teacher to take an in- 
formal inventory of the oral and written English skills possessed by her 
pupils. A carefully selected list of such skills arranged with a list of the 
pupils in the class will serve both as such an inventory and as a chart on 
which notations may be made from time to time. 

The regular English period, discussion periods in social studies and 
science, reporting periods, and more informal conversation periods are 
situations in which such a chart may be used to advantage. A complete 
picture of a pupil’s equipment in oral English will necessitate careful 
observation of him over an extended period of time and in many in-class 
and out-of-class activities. The chart should show individual strengths and 
weaknesses as well as group and class needs. Progress or lack of progress 
toward goals set up for the grade may be indicated and remedial work in 
appropriate social situations may be planned. Figure I is a sample of the 
inventory chart used by many fourth-grade teachers. 
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FIGURE I—Inventory oF ENGLISH SKILLS oF FourtH-GrapE Pupits 
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On this chart a check mark (\/) indicates reasonable possession of the 
specified skill at the time of the original inventory and an oblique mark 
(/) shows possession of it at subsequent intervals of observation. Pupil C 
stands out as one able to convey his thoughts effectively in most social 
situations at the fourth-grade level. Pupil E, on the other hand, is pictured 
as deficient in all the skills listed except the ability to recognize a simple 
sentence as a unit of thought. Participation in interesting class discussions, 
together with specific help on his particular deficiencies, is expected to 
bring about improvements and these will be recorded as they occur dur- 
ing the year. 

The intermediate grades should undertake to refine the child’s language 
tools to the point where the necessary use of them affords both pleasure 
and power. If the teacher is to work toward such a goal, she must have 
clearly before her certain standards whose attainment cannot safely be 
left to chance. For example, she should know that while the use of clear 
sentences is a major attainment in the fourth grade, an entering seventh- 
grade pupil should be able to use such sentences with variety in structure 
and length, and should also be able to use the question and exclamation 
for increased effectiveness. Similarly, for a fourth-grade child to close a 
paragraph with a satisfying sentence is an adequate achievement, but a 
pupil entering the seventh grade should have made considerable progress 
in the ability to close a report by summarizing, by expressing an opinion 
or feeling, by restating the main idea, or by indicating a “high point” of 
the report. A knowledge of the differences in skill to be expected at these 
grade levels will indicate to a teacher the kinds of situations and experi- 
ences which must be part of the child’s life if he is actually to grow in 
English ability during his years in the intermediate grades. 

In the sixth grade—A definite statement of the oral skills to be expected 
of pupils completing the sixth grade is valuable also as a basis for checking 
the progress of pupils in that grade. A chart based on such a statement can 
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be made to show individual strengths and weaknesses, and can aid ma- 
terially in planning points of emphasis. Following is a list of skills which 
have been used in such charts by VI-A classes in Baltimore: 


1. Talks about experiences of social and personal value 

2. Listens to others with a gain in information or liking for the speaker 
3. Keeps to the subject in a one-minute talk on which he is comfortably informed 
4. Speaks effectively on a subject after having time to think it out 

5. Enunciates clearly, using a pleasing tone of voice 

6. Expresses thoughts accurately thru wise choice of words 

7. Uses a good opening sentence 

Selects three or four ideas to develop the subject 

9. Uses complete sentences 

10. Uses variety in sentence structure 

11. Uses a good closing sentence. 


) 


x ~ 


Many pupils enter junior high school in reasonable possession of all 
these skills. Many others possess Numbers 1, 3, 7, 8, and 11 but are lacking 
in Numbers 4, 5, 6, and 10. Number 9 is the skill in which some pupils 
of all levels are weak. Use of such a chart thruout the sixth year gives the 
teacher a dynamic and changing picture both of individuals and of the 
class as a whole—a picture which speaks convincingly about pupil needs 
and corresponding remedial measures. 


Basinc Lancuace Experiences ON Pupit INTERESTS AND NEEDS 


Discovering and developing interests—The pupil needs revealed by the 
continuing inventory described above are best met, we believe, by practice 
in the pupil’s own realm of interest. The wise teacher seeks to discover 
the interests of her pupils thruout the day—in the classroom, on the play- 
ground, during lunch period, and before and after school. Thru careful 
observation and personal interviews she can often learn things about in- 
dividuals and groups which will enable her to make the English program 
vitally significant and interesting to them. A child needs little encourage- 
ment to discuss his hobby, his favorite books, his most absorbing sport, 
his favorite radio program, or his club. A notebook entitled “Interests of 
Pupils” has helped many an alert teacher to find out what her pupils want 
to speak about. 

Given an informal situation and sympathetic listeners, most children 
provide their own centers of interest and offer no problem in the planning 
of class programs. At times, however, with no absorbing group or in- 
dividual interest apparent, the teacher may wish to develop deliberately a 
new and significant interest. One method is that of direct appeal in which 
a topic of broad general interest is introduced and the pupils are en- 
couraged and stimulated to discuss it. Spontaneous comments and pre- 
pared reports are equally valuable in developing such a center of interest 
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es 


and in giving practice in needed English skills. A clever teacher may 
relate an experience of her own to encourage pupils to share their experi- 
ences in a similar manner. Pictures, slides, films, and the radio are useful 
means of setting up a common experience about which to talk and write, 

Teaching the child to speak effectively would be much easier than it 
usually is, if we did not often dampen his enthusiasm and quell his in- 
terest by forcing him to talk about something for which he cares nothing, 
“The world is so full of a number of things” that teachers should be able 
to find something that interests a child to the point where he must speak 
about it. 

A class newspaper project—When a group has found a subject of gen- 
eral interest and has set up a common purpose, the teacher must plan 
carefully so that the satisfaction of carrying out the project will be accom- 
panied by the acquisition of needed English skills. Consider, for example, 
the case of a sixth-grade class which wished to issue a special farewell 
edition of the class newspaper. The children’s own interest and enthusiasm 
were sufficient to carry them thru the necessary tasks of reading, studying, 
observing other papers, holding interviews, gathering news items, plan- 
ning the arrangement of the paper, and providing for the printing. The 
teacher’s task was to see that these activities provided opportunities for 
practice of the speaking and writing skills which the pupils should possess 
on completing the elementary school. She first made sure of her major 
objectives, the social ones, so that desirable habits and attitudes would go 
hand in hand with skills. Plans were completed for a three weeks’ enter- 
prise including such activities as the holding of committee meetings, the 
preparation of questions to be used in interviews, note-taking to prepare 
for reporting interviews and news items, practice in introducing one 
person to another or to a group, evaluating news according to interest 
and importance, and writing letters. 

Thruout this enterprise the pupils practiced the skills which they needed 
to acquire. Speaking in clear sentences and keeping to the topic under 
discussion were two goals toward which pupils advanced in all the activi- 
ties. Note-taking to save time and space was a necessity. Easy conversation 
in informal settings took place between pupil reporters and teachers or 
class representatives, while more formal speech was practiced when these 
interviews were reported to the committees. In the preparation of news 
for printing, effective and pleasing vocabulary was essential. Habits of 
listening courteously, observing accurately, and evaluating thoughtfully 
were practiced in situations closely approximating those found in life 
outside the school. A class newspaper is not a new idea, but a newspaper 
planned by the pupils, carried to successful completion thru their own 
efforts with enough problems encountered to require practice and develop- 
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ment of many necessary skills in English, and produced in situations 
demanding desirable social habits, is one answer to the question frequently 
raised by teachers, “How can I get my children to want to talk and write?” 

Making use of storytelling on the radio—To the modern child in both 
the urban and rural United States, where the radio is an almost universal 
part of home equipment, listening to storytelling is probably a daily ex- 
perience. Narration and dramatization go on hour by hour over the air 
and, whether teachers like it or not, school children of all ages listen to, 
discuss, enjoy, or are indifferent to the programs offered. Intelligent and 
carefully planned use of these broadcasts, however, will help to accom- 
plish many of the broader objectives and more specific goals in English. 
The habits of listening attentively, observing accurately, and evaluating 
thoughtfully may be strengthened continuously thru such use of radio 
programs. The desire to share and relate one’s own experiences thru 
effective expression of ideas and emotions increases with suitable experi- 
ence and thus leads to greater spontaneity as well as accuracy of expres- 
sion. Such accomplishment, however, can hardly be expected to occur 
with the haphazard use of the radio found in most instances. 

The American School of the Air, in its weekly broadcast of “Tales from 
Far and Near,” offers a splendid opportunity for appreciation and enjoy- 
ment of literature and for active stimulation of storytelling and dramatiza- 
tion on the part of the pupils. The stories are selected from a varied group 
of authors and deal with many phases of life today and in the past. They 
range from the light and amusing to the serious and dramatic. 

While mere presentation of the broadcasts with passive listening may 
develop some appreciation and improve the tastes of pupils, a more valu- 
able use can be found for the programs. For example, a series of English 
lessons based on the broadcasts was observed recently in a sixth-grade class 
of slightly better than slow-normal children. The teacher was very familiar 
with the stories to be presented, could discuss interesting incidents in the 
lives of the authors, and was ready with lists of books by the same writers 
or books in some way related to the same topics. Guide questions to insure 
comprehension and direct later discussion were explained to the class 
before the broadcast. These fifteen-minute preliminaries finished on a 
high point of interest at the opening of the broadcast. 

To the observer there was a decided difference between the listening 
attitude of this class and the vague, half-attentive pose of the ordinary 
child listening to storytelling. Even the slower pupils became able to dis- 
tinguish and comment upon change of tone to show change of feeling, to 
repeat phrases expressing sadness, happiness, regret, or humor, to listen 
to the narrator continuously, to enjoy the dramatization of episodes, and 
to observe both methods of presentation in some broadcasts, New and 
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effective words and expressions were observed, written, and consciously 
used so that they became part of the vocabulary of the pupils. Qualifica- 
tions of a good storyteller and of good characters in a dramatization were 
set up early in the series, and each program was checked against them, 
nd ae is: 

Wider reading interests developed and recreational reading increased to 
a highly desirable level for children of a normally meager background, 
More to the point in this description, however, was the increase in English 
skills. By retelling stories in whole or in part to classes not included in 
the radio audience, practice was afforded these sixth-grade pupils in: 

Talking about experiences of value 

Keeping to the topic 

Speaking on a subject after planning what to say 

Enunciating clearly in a pleasant tone of voice 

Exercising choice in words for effective use 

Making a good beginning 

Speaking in complete sentences 

Using variety in sentence structure and length 

Closing pleasingly and effectively. 


Not content with the satisfaction and growth accruing directly from 
the use of the story broadcasts, the teacher used them as a center of interest 
around which to develop other English projects. Announcements of com- 
ing programs, advertisements of school activities and of new library books, 
short biographies of familiar authors, and the preparation of bibliographies 
and anthologies—all related to the original broadcasts—resulted in the 
improvement and maintenance of skill in oral expression. The technical 
aspects of correct form required, as always, emphasis and drill. Paragraph 
skills, with experience in the organization of ideas and their presentation 
in interesting and logical sequence, were increased considerably. The 
problem of finding topics of interest about which to speak or write ceased 
to exist as long as the broadcasts continued. 

The carry-over from the broadcasts to the pupils’ own storytelling and 
dramatization was marked. Criteria for the selection of stories suitable for 
telling to a group or for dramatization were readily set up and thought- 
fully utilized. Interest in plot and setting was aroused and was trans- 
ferred to a desire to write original stories. Reading a story after hearing it 
dramatized in a broadcast gave experience in observing the way in which 
radio people adapt stories and work out dramatizations. Practice in doing 
these things followed as the children dramatized many stories of interest 
to the group. 

Evaluation of the work of individuals and of the group resulted in 
better production of the same stories and in improved first production 


of others. Courteous listening, intelligent discussion, conversing to the 
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point, planning for production, retelling of parts, trying out characters 
and scenes, reporting on work of committees, advertising the play, and 
finally dramatizing the story were the speech experiences growing out 
of the children’s own interests. Comparison of their results with those 
of the broadcasts were made and suggestions were listed and followed. 

From the old storytelling period in which a story was “told back” to the 
class and the suggestion, “Let’s act it out,” automatically followed the 
story, this class passed, by influence of the story broadcast, to new and 
more vital experiences. Reading, hearing, and retelling stories believed by 
the members to be of interest to one another, producing these stories in 
a live, compelling fashion in a modern situation, and feeling the satisfac- 
tion of increased power of speech and of presenting in a play the life 
about them or the life and customs of people about whom they had read— 
these were the experiences enjoyed by all members of the class. 


ProvipInc Practice iN Correcr SPEECH 


It is generally agreed that correct speech is mainly a matter of the ear 
and of the speech muscles, and that skill in it comes only with practice 
under capable guidance. If this is true, the most effective thing the school 
can do is to give the children opportunity, in situations as natural as pos- 
sible, to hear and say the correct forms often enough to make these forms 
a part of their speaking equipment. Incidental correction of errors thruout 
the day, altho essential, is not enough to fix correct English habits or to 
break undesirable ones. Hence the procedure of utilizing daily brief drill 
exercises on the specific language needs of individuals or groups of chil- 
dren is followed by most teachers of the intermediate grades in Baltimore. 

It is necessary first, of course, to determine the specific errors being 
made by the class and by individuals. Diagnostic tests, both oral and 
written, as well as the children’s oral language in discussion periods, are 
used by the teacher for this purpose. The children are made aware of their 
needs by their own noting of expressions which the teacher constantly 
reminds them to correct, and also by examining the results of written 
diagnostic tests. In a few instances the teacher will need to teach the rules 
or principles underlying the forms to be practiced, but generally the chil- 
dren understand these and need only practice and drill in order to habi- 
tuate the correct expressions. Then, since the most effective drill is that 
provided at frequent intervals and for short periods of time, exercises on 
the needed forms or expressions are conducted for about five minutes in 
the majority of English periods. Another criterion for worthwhile drill 
is observed also—that of providing drill on a needed form for a sufficient 
number of periods for the children to attain reasonable proficiency in its 
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use before passing on to another form. It is not uncommon for a teacher 
to use her brief oral language drill periods for a whole week on the correct 
use of the following expressions: 


I saw. I have, had seen. 
You saw. You have, had seen. 
He saw. He has, had seen. 


This does not mean, however, that each of the drills thruout the week js 
conducted with the entire class. If a need is classwide, the drill might be 
held with all the pupils for the first few days, but as the children show 
improvement, both in the drill and in their use of the correct forms thru- 
out the school day, they are eliminated from the drill group and are 
assigned some other English work which they need, while the drill is 
continued for the next few days with the children who still need it. When 
the majority of children have shown sufficient improvement in the forms 
that have been emphasized in a series of brief drill periods, another class 
or group need is handled in a similar manner. Frequently, when the cur- 
rent class or group difficulty has been eliminated by an individual, he 
spends the five-minute drill period practicing some form on which his 
classmates have stopped practicing in groups but which is still giving him 
difficulty. 

In order to provide practice material especially adapted to the needs of 
Baltimore pupils, a booklet entitled “Practice Exercises in Correct Usage” 
was prepared by a committee of teachers working with their children. 
This booklet was distributed to all schools in sufficient number so that 
one copy was available for each child within a class. In addition to this 
booklet, several types of drill exercises are suggested in the English course 
of study, and one of the English books included on the booklist from 
which principals order texts for the schools is a drill book on correct usage. 

In addition to using the booklets in the daily oral drill period, the chil- 
dren are encouraged to use them for additional practice during English 
periods when they have finished their assignments and have a few extra 
minutes. Also, during the fifteen minutes before each school session small 
groups of children are seen in many classrooms, conducting brief drill 
exercises with each other and using both charts and practice booklets. 
Because the pupils are made aware of their specific needs, are corrected 
consistently thru the day, use interesting, purposeful drill exercises fre- 
quently and for short periods, are encouraged to note their own improve- 
ment, and are given many practical oral language activities in which to 
apply the correct forms, the improvement in their oral language has been 
very substantial. 
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EVALUATING THE PRoGRAM 


The wise teacher pauses occasionally during the year to evaluate her 
own English program. How may she arrive at a reasonably accurate 
estimate of her work? She must have a knowledge of the following at all 
times: (1) the specific goals toward which each pupil is working; (2) the 
equipment of English abilities with which each pupil is provided; (3) the 
kind and amount of growth in English skills which can reasonably be 
expected of each pupil; and (4) the English experiences which the chil- 
dren will find for themselves or develop cooperatively with the group. 
If these experiences are carefully developed from the point of view, first, 
of interest to the child, and second, of the opportunities for advancement 
in desirable skills and correct usage, the necessary growth will follow 
from the child’s meeting of his own needs thru practice, evaluation, and 
correction. The field of English activities must be wide, the objectives 
and skills must be specific. Tne alert teacher must see the possibilities 
of the many phases of a broad English program so that well-defined 
standards may be met and the all-important matter of growth in English 
may be measured, not by vague impressions, but by keen observation and 
accurate evaluation. 

The children’s daily use of oral speech is the best gauge of growth, but 
it is indeed satisfying to both pupils and teacher to note improvement by 
comparing the inventory records made at the end of the semester with 
those made at the beginning. The marked improvement which can be 
effected with pupils of even low-average ability is due largely to a thought- 
fully planned and skilfully executed English program based on children’s 
interests and needs and carried forward continuously under keen and 
accurate teacher observation. 


OR THE upper grades the program for the normal child should 
F continue the work of improving the voice and speech pattern 
and weeding out careless errors, but the bulk of the time in speech 
training should be given to directed practice in the speech arts— 
oral interpretation, persuasive speaking, and group discussion. 
The gifted students should have an enriched opportunity for the 
development in the speech arts, dramatics, public speaking, choral 
reading, and group discussion, both in class and in club work.— 
Raubicheck, Letitia, How To Teach Good Speech, Noble and 
Noble, 1937, p. 57. (Quoted by permission of the publishers.) 
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INFORMAL DISCUSSION IN SEPARATE CLASS PERIODS 
Haroip V. Baker! 
Principal, Daniel Webster School, New Rochelle, New York 


UMANS ARE RATHER GENERALLY KNOWN to seek the elaborate and 
the difficult when the simple and the facile will do as well or 
better. That which is close at hand, moreover, is usually ignored 

for that which is distant yet no better. Frequently children are expected 
to talk formally on set subjects so they may have the exercise known as 
“oral language,” when they are nearly bursting with things they want 
to talk about, things which they really wish to share with others. What 
should be more natural than to arrange for time in the class program 
when children can talk (and listen), with the subjects of discussion raised 
informally and spontaneously by the children themselves? 

Kindergarten and primary teachers seem to have recognized the desir- 
ability of such informal conversation and general discussion to a greater 
extent than intermediate grade teachers, if general practice’ is to be the 
basis of our judgment. Possibly the intermediate grade teachers have felt 
more pressed with the urgency of getting other things done. Those other 
things, however, may not seem quite so worth doing when considered in 
the light of the values in conversation and general discussion, and teachers 
practices may shift when these values are more clearly seen. 

GeneraL Discussion Is RecocNnizep 

Zyve* in 1927 reported what seems to have been the earliest study of 
children’s general classroom discussion or conversation. She studied the 
content of such conversation and the trends of participation of individual 
children in a third-grade class. Many other writers have given some at- 
tention to the subject of children’s discussion but mention is made here 
of only two references to it in recent publications of the New York State 
Department of Education. In one publication* the Department stresses 
the importance of such discussion and briefly describes the discussion 
period as follows: 

The group discussion is one of the pivotal points in the day’s program. It is a time 
when the teachers and the children talk together about whatever things are most 


important or of the most interest. Many of these times are in the nature of “family 
conversations.” 


1 The writer is indebted to the following teachers for cooperating in the work which made this 
article possible: Agnes I. Campbell, Mary C. Gahan, Mrs. Louise P. Rebele, Mrs. Jeanora D 
Wingate, Mrs. Barbara Calderwood, Theodora Milton, Grace M. Francis, Mrs. Eleanor R. Ruscoe 
Mabel Harp, Saleemie Moussa, Mrs. Tess L. Flaherty, and Mrs. Mabel B. Parsonage. 

2Zyve, Claire T. “Conversation Among Children.” Teachers College Record 29: 46-61; 
October 1927. 

% New York State Department of Education. Committee on Early Childhood Education. Cur 
riculum Guides for Teachers of Six, Seven and Eight-Year-Old Children. Albany: University of 
the State of New York, 1939. p. 52-58. 
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In an inventory form* prepared under the direction of the Department 
for use in elementary schools, nine points for evaluation of the general 
discussion period are listed. The period is considered an essential part of 
the child’s school experience. 

The background for this article grew out of a study” of the general dis- 
cussion period in twelve elementary-school classrooms in three different 
schools (Grades II, IV, and VI). More than 150 periods were observed 
and records made, about three-fourths of them by the writer. Certain 


curate recording and fairly comparable conditions in the different groups. 
Such restrictions could be avoided under normal conditions. Teachers 
and pupils recorded their reactions to the sequence of discussion periods, 
and these reactions have been analyzed for this article. 


VaLues IN GENERAL Discussion 

Most of the teachers engaged in the study had previously used the 
general discussion period. Altho cautioned to be very critical of their ex- 
perience with the period, all the teachers subsequently declared themselves 
as favoring its continued use. The values which led them to this conclusion 
are discussed in the following pages. Since any school activity is valuable 
to the extent that it meets children’s needs, no attempt is made here to 
separate language values from other child values accruing from the 
discussions. 


Values for the teacher 





Surely the wise use of the general discussion 
period helps teachers to know their pupils more quickly, more com- 
pletely, and more thoroly than would be possible without it. Any in- 
dividual reveals himself thru his actions, and discussion is a form of 
action. No alert teacher can use the general discussion period regularly 
for any great length of time without becoming more concerned with the 
children themselves and the lives they live than with any narrowly defined 
skill, important as that skill may be. And in this point of view lies the 
hope of real teaching. 

Much of children’s discussion is concerned with their own activities. 
Teachers may thus become informed of what their children do outside 
the school. In talking of their own activities and of other matters children 
usually reveal their attitudes and concerns as well as certain other aspects 
of their own personalities. After listening to her class discussions, one 
teacher reported her desire to do all she could to develop greater tolerance 


‘New York State Department of Education. Committee on Elementary School Inventory. An 
Elementary School Inventory. Albany: University of the State of New York, January 30, 1940. 
p. 50. (Mimeo.) 

* Baker, Harold V. Children’s Contributions in Elementary School General Discussion. Child 
Development Monographs. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University. (Publication date, 
about October 1941) 
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in her pupils toward certain racial groups. The discussion records of 
certain groups of children revealed almost an obsession with ideas of 
horror and catastrophe. Had the school day been formalized thruout, these 
teachers might never have suspected what was going on in the minds of 
their pupils. 

In a relatively free situation such as is found in these discussion periods, 
the everyday speech and language habits of the children are revealed. The 
discussion period is thus a help to the teacher who wishes to adapt her 
teaching in the separate language learning or drill period to the specific 
needs of her pupils. In later discussion periods, moreover, the teacher can 
see her teaching put to the test of practical use. 

The teacher may also use the revelations of the discussion period in 
other school experiences of the day. What better topic for written expres- 
sion can be found for the individual child than the one with which he has 
held the attention and interest of his fellows in oral discussion? When a 
pupil reveals needs and interests in his discussion, the teacher may more 
wisely direct him to general and particular reading which will meet those 
needs and interests. The teacher may also give direct assistance to the 
child when a need for that is discovered. 

Values for the child—While the values for the teacher in general dis- 
cussion are indirectly values for the child, there are other values which 
accrue to the child much more directly. First, the discussion period per- 
mits the child to talk in a natural situation where talking has some use 
and meaning. Good teachers are continually trying to avoid the artificial 
and to use the real in providing learning experiences for their pupils. 
Here, with no effort whatever, can be found what children recognize as 
the “real.” The old phrase, “learn to do by doing,” becomes “learn to talk 
by talking.” Such an actual situation demands of every child his best in 
expression. The child speaks to inform his hearers and those hearers are 
quick to let him know if the poor organization of his thought or his care- 
less manner of expression are preventing them from really being informed. 
The reaction of his hearers is a far more powerful incentive for the 
speaker to improve and to do his very best than are the entreaties of any 
teacher, necessary as such entreaties may sometimes be. 

Aside from the values of oral expression itself in the discussion periods, 
there are other values of equal if not greater importance. The child has 
an opportunity to function as an individual in relation to his group. The 
very fact that his own ideas for talk are of sufficient importance to be given 
group consideration does something for the child. More than one child 
with experience in several schools has classified schools into two types, 
those where you can talk and those where you can’t. If a child can con- 
tribute something from his own experience to the group, it helps to 
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develop his feeling of belonging or his feeling of security, a most desir- 
able thing. 

The child, moreover, has an opportunity to be a person among persons, 
to see the effect upon others of what he says, to feel their reaction to him 
because of what he says. He finds that his own ideas are not the only 
ideas in the world, that as he gives he must also take. He is continually 
learning to revise his own ideas as others present thoughts and information 
which had not occurred to him. In other words, he is developing an ability 
which is of supreme importance in a democracy. 

The discussion period can do a great deal to help the child orient him- 
self in his world. For adequate presentation to his fellows, the child must 
think thru his experience and in the process of discussion must often 
reconstruct his experience. He must organize and evaluate his experience 
if he is to give it to others in the form of most value. During the discus- 
sion his own experience will be challenged and supplemented by his 
fellows and also by his teacher, who at the crucial moment may give of 
her vastly greater store of experience just that which will help him to see 
his own experience more clearly. The child’s fellows thus become his 
helpers so that he can touch his world in more ways and in more places 
than he could do alone. 

If the child can depend upon having an opportunity to share his ex- 
periences with his classmates, then at the time when he is having the 
experiences they will assume a new meaning to him. He has a purpose in 
getting from his experiences the greatest possible understanding. Under- 
standing for later use becomes his aim and the chances are that he will 
employ and sharpen his powers of observation so that his later discussions 
may be improved. 

Perhaps in the language arts we are most interested in developing the 
power of accurate, meaningful, and fluent expression. But there is a 
complementary ability which also is important, the ability to listen atten- 
tively and to gain from a speaker’s expression all that one can. The dis- 
cussion period offers opportunity to exercise and develop this ability also. 

In addition, the skilful teacher will see that thru participation in the 
discussion period, children have an opportunity to develop their powers 
of self-evaluation and self-criticism. Children may be asked to analyze 
their own discussion in order that they may improve it. 


Discussion Is ENjoyep By CHILDREN 


In the education section of the magazine Time for June 17, 1940, there 
is a description of a school for bright children in Detroit. One sentence of 
that description deserves our attention here: “Brightest spot in Sherwood 
School’s day is the ‘conversation hour,’ ” Anyone who has observed general 
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discussion periods when operating properly will be impressed with the 
accuracy of that statement. For the children themselves, the discussion or 
conversation period is indeed the bright spot of the day. 

That the pleasure and enjoyment of children in the discussion period 
might be expressed in figures, the 317 children in twelve classes of three 
schools (Grades II, 1V, and VI) who had participated in a series of general 
discussion periods were asked to answer certain questions. Before putting 
down their answers, the children were told that their real and honest 
opinions were desired and that they were to avoid giving a certain answer 
just because they thought it might please someone else. 

In the series of discussion periods observed, roughly two to three periods 
per week had been devoted to general discussion. In response to the ques- 
tion, “Do you wish the free discussion period would be not so often or 
more often?” 20 percent favored the suggestion of “not so often” while 
most of the other 80 percent favored having the periods “more often.” To 
the question, “Do you want your teacher after the summer vacation to 
have discussion periods like those you have been having?” 93 percent of 
the pupils responded in the affirmative. The responses to both these ques- 
tions indicate that the children thoroly enjoyed their discussion periods. 

The two chief activities of the pupils in the discussion periods had been 
talking and listening. Questions were therefore asked to secure an indica- 
tion of the pupils’ attitudes toward these two activities and to determine 
whether they had a preference for talking or for listening. The first ques- 
tion, “Do you like to talk and tell things in the free discussion period?” 
brought a surprisingly large afhrmative response. Ninety-seven percent 
indicated that they liked to talk in the discussion period, 69 percent check- 
ing “yes” and 28 percent checking “sometimes.” The percent of pupils 
who indicated they liked to listen to others tell things in the discussion 
periods was almost unbelievably high, only two pupils indicating that 
they did not like to listen. An unqualified “yes” was checked by 70 percent 
of the pupils, while nearly 30 percent checked “sometimes.” 

The evidence shows clearly that as far as these 317 children are con- 
cerned, general discussion periods are attractive. With the percent of 
approval so high for the whole group, it is impossible to discover any 
trends from grade to grade. They all like it. Of the entire group, there 
are eight more who say they like to listen than say they like to talk. 


SuccEsTED GumpEs For Discussion PErIops 


Starting the discussion—For groups which have been accustomed to 
general discussion periods there is no problem in getting the discussion 
started. Children know that the period is theirs and they are ready to start 
immediately; in fact, many of them have been saving up things to tell the 
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class. For those groups which have not been accustomed to such a period, 
a question by the teacher asking who has seen or done something he 
would like to tell about is usually sufficient to start things off. Still another 
way is to ask who has something he would like to share with the class. 

Managing the discussion—In the series of discussions already described, 
those who wished to speak indicated so to the chairman and when recog- 
nized proceeded to speak. In this case the chairman was the teacher for 
special reasons, but in the intermediate grades and possibly in the upper 
primary grades the pupils may well take turns in being the chairman. In 
some instances those who wish to speak may write their names and topics 
on the board before the period begins, or they may write their names and 
topics on slips of paper and hand them to the chairman at the beginning 
of the period. The writer prefers the informality of recognizing the pros- 
pective speaker during the period itself without any advance notice of 
intention to speak. 

Emphasis on ideas—Altho the discussion period may be planned to 
give exercise in oral expression, during the period itself language form and 
“good English” emphatically must be subordinated to the content of the 
discussion. The very life of the period depends upon thought and not 
upon form. This is not to say that children should not be taught good 
language form; it is merely to say that the discussion period is for chil- 
dren to practice as well as they can what they already know in language 
form. 

Place of direct teaching and drill—Lest some misunderstand, the opinion 
is stated here that the direct attack on language form and whatever drill 
may be necessary should be put in a separate period apart from the dis- 
cussion period. In one of the discussion periods observed by the writer, 
the teacher at the beginning of the period cautioned the class to avoid 
certain language errors which they had previously discussed. This mistake 
was never repeated because it was so evident that the pupils’ efforts to 
avoid errors in form lowered the level of their thought and their spon- 
taneity in expression. If the matter of teaching correct language form is 
handled properly in the separate period, one need have no fear that the 
level of good practice in the discussion period will do anything but rise. 
And there is nothing more deadly for the child who has been “dying” 
to tell a piece of news than to be stopped at every other word as he ap- 
proaches his climax because he is using the wrong grammatical expressions. 

Selection of topics—Almost without exception any topic which the 
pupils wish to introduce into the discussion is acceptable. While some 
adults might have frowned upon a few of the topics discussed, there was 
never a time in over 100 periods which the writer observed for a total of 
more than 3000 minutes, when it was necessary for the teacher to step in 
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and say, “I don’t think we had better talk about that.” The participants 
should feel that it is their discussion, that they are doing it for themselves 
and not for an adult. There is enough good sense even among second- 
grade children to put a “fresh” pupil in his place. 

Contributions of teacher and pupils—The teacher must keep in the 
background during these discussion periods because they are to be the 
children’s own. The teacher will guide and influence the children in the 
discussion, but she will do it for the most part indirectly. When her greater 
knowledge and experience are needed to throw light on some puzzling 
point, she will step in and give assistance but will as quickly as possible 
return the discussion to the children themselves. The teacher who con- 
tinually dominates the discussion will soon have a group of children who 
want no more discussion. 

Avoiding stereotyped expression—Some writers have pointed out the 
necessity of giving special attention to the avoidance of stereotyped expres- 
sion by the pupils. In the experience of this writer no such problem has 
occurred. This may have been due to the fact that the children with whom 
he has worked have always been encouraged to develop originality, variety, 
and versatility, and these tendencies may have carried over into the dis 
cussion period. The matter of stereotyped expression should be no serious 
problem, for children are more inclined to originality than are routinized, 
habituated adults. A little encouragement and suggestion in the right di- 
rection by the teacher should care for the matter easily. 

Children who talk too little—lf all individuals in the group are to 
receive the greatest returns from discussion, then obviously all of them 
should participate in it. In every class there will be found two or three 
shy and backward children who, if left to themselves, will limit their 
participation to listening. In the study previously mentioned the children 
were asked to name any person in the class who talked too little. In seven 
of the twelve classes one or more children selected themselves in answer 
to this question. The resourceful teacher will give children of this type 
the right attention at the propitious moment. Such a child may have 
related something to the teacher privately before the bell at the beginning 
of the day, or a bit of news concerning the child may have been heard 
from other children. The teacher can then inquire about this matter in 
the discussion period, giving the child such encouragement as may be 
needed. It is most important that the teacher realize the necessity of 
having shy children participate at least occasionally when they have some- 
thing of value for the group. 

Children who talk too much—Each class also, as every teacher knows, 
has at least one child who must dominate a situation and is not satisfied 
unless he has said the last word on any item of discussion. It is not enough 
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—nor is it proper—merely to squelch such an individual. He must be 
brought to see the need for controlling his own propensities and not 
monopolizing the time which rightfully belongs to others. In five of the 
twelve classes to which reference has already been made, one or more 
children listed themselves as talking too much. 

Bringing articles to exhibit—Children frequently bring things to school 
to show their classmates in a discussion period—small gifts they have 
received, curios, souvenirs, and miscellaneous articles. These things mean 
much to children and frequently help the shy child to participate. The 
bringing of such articles seems to be more common, and their display in 
the discussion period more acceptable, among the younger children than 
among the older ones. Of the 317 children who were asked the question, 
“Do you like to have things shown in the free discussion period?” 89 per- 
cent checked the answer “yes.” Percents for the different grades were 99 
in the second, 92 in the fourth, and 76 in the sixth. 

Informality and order—If the discussion period is to attain its greatest 
possibilities, there must be an atmosphere of informality yet one of order. 
The principle of “each in his turn” can and should be recognized by 
children. Questions and answers concerning a topic which has been in- 
troduced should be permitted. 

Notes taken by teacher—To obtain for her pupils the greatest good 
from the discussion period, the teacher should keep brief notes on the 
discussions. These can be unobtrusively made and will not bother the 
children. Certain leads, bits of information, or hints as to what to stress 
in the language period will be lost if not noted in writing at the moment 
they are given. 

Frequency and length of discussion periods—Practice in regard to these 
factors probably will and should vary in different situations. Many teach- 
ers begin each day with a discussion period. Zyve, in her study, used a 
fifteen-minute period in the morning and another in the afternoon of 
each day. In the study described in this article it was intended that a 
period of from ten to twenty minutes, with a maximum of twenty-five 
minutes, should be used every two or three days. The frequency had to 
be controlled by the necessity of the observer’s getting into the various 
classrooms for recording. Actually, the length of period proved to be 
far greater than had been expected. In one school, where the major portion 
of the study was made, the range in period length at the second-grade 
level was from 20 to 64 minutes, at the fourth-grade level from 25 to 58 
minutes, and at the sixth-grade level from 17 to 47 minutes. Average 
period lengths in minutes for the three grade levels were 34.5 at the second, 
35.4 at the fourth, and 31.4 at the sixth. 

With the foregoing figures for the actual length of periods as a back- 
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ground, the pupils’ answers to the following question are given: “Do you 
wish the free discussion period would be shorter, longer, or just the same?” 
Thirty-four percent of the second-grade children, none of the fourth-grade, 
and only 4 percent of the sixth-grade children said the period should be 
shorter. Forty-two percent of the second-grade, 38 percent of the fourth- 
grade, and 53 percent of the sixth-grade children said that the period 
should be the same as it had been. Twenty-four percent of those in the 
second grade, 62 percent of those in the fourth, and 43 percent of those 
in the sixth grade said the period should be longer. Evidently most chil- 
dren think they want a longer discussion period than most teachers would 
believe could be spared from the school day or would be good for them. 
The period should probably end before any sign of boredom appears and 
no definite time limit can be given for that. It would seem better to end 
the period a little too soon than a little too late. Just as a suggestion, a daily 
period of from 15 to 30 minutes is mentioned, and the period should prob- 
ably never exceed 35 minutes. 

Appraisal by pupils—The final suggestion regarding the period is that 
the children themselves should have opportunity occasionally to evaluate 
their own discussions. The teacher will help with this, of course, but the 
children should feel that they are responsible for the period. Indeed, one 
of the important values of the period is to be found in its fostering of 
responsibility on the part of the pupils. In guiding the evaluation, the 
teacher must see to it that the positive is stressed more than the negative. 
Children are like other humans in that it is much easier for them to find 
fault than to give approval. 


RECAPITULATION 

The general discussion or conversation period is valuable to teachers 
and pupils. While it may be considered a part of, or at least related to, the 
language arts program, its main objectives should be to improve the con- 
tent of oral language and to stimulate child participation and child re- 
action rather than to teach correctness of language form. 

Children like the discussion period. For them it is the bright spot of the 
day. When they have been questioned about the matter, they seem to want 
more of it. For teachers it may well be the pivotal spot in the school 
program. 
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CONVERSATION AND DISCUSSION 
Doris Nixes! 


Teacher of English, Alice Robertson Junior High School, Muskogee, Oklahoma 


N ONE OF MY CLAssEs we were having difficulty with a usage form. 

After painstaking explanation on my part, the class agreed that they 

understood. “Now, you will be careful to use the right form to- 
morrow,” I ventured hopefully. “But tomorrow is Saturday,” protested 
Jimmie. The other children laughed, but I wonder whether Jimmie’s 
answer is not the key to much of our language difficulty. There is little 
or no carry-over of what the children learn to what they actually practice. 
Jimmie could see no reason for speaking correctly on days when he was 
not in school. 

At Whittier School we believe that since effective conversation and 
discussion are needed oftener than any other language ability, there is 
greater likelihood of the children’s applying elsewhere the abilities they 
learn thru conversation and discussion in the classroom. We also believe 
that since conversation is an integral part of conscious living, the ability 
to converse well is significant to the happiness of the individual. We 
think that to be a good conversationalist requires self-confidence, poise, 
unaffected manners, consideration for others, and a wealth of ideas with 
suficient vocabulary to express them—in short, that conversational ability 
is the essence of a pleasing personality. 

We do not assume that the ability to talk well and convincingly is a 
power that each child will acquire by himself. A person’s inability to get 
along with others may be traceable to a serious lack of training in the 
common courtesies of conversation. We realize from children’s conversa- 
tion about undirected experiences that mere exposure to an activity does 
not insure ability to talk about it. The desire to look for, appreciate, and 
converse about many interesting things apparently comes only thru con- 
scious direction. Because skill in conversation is so vital both socially and 
personally, and because it requires considerable practice under wise guid- 
ance, experiences designed to develop this skill have an important place 
in the curriculum of our school. 


Asitities To Be MastTEerep 


The many qualities contributing to good conversation and discussion 
are listed in outline form so that the children may better understand and 
emulate them. We do not attempt a definite grade placement of these 
abilities because so many of them need to be employed in any one activity. 


1At the time this article was written the author was a teacher of language in the Whittier 
Elementary School, Muskogee, Oklahoma. 
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Rather we emphasize certain technics in each grade, while every child 
becomes sensitive to his particular weaknesses. The following instructions 
are placed in the hands of the children so that they may refer to them 
frequently and judge their own success or failure. It is understood that 
the children are to add other items to the outline as they feel the need 


for them. 
A. Think before talking. 


B. Know where to find something to talk about. 


Books 

Personal experiences 
Magazines 

Newspapers 

Radio programs 
Movies 

Association with others. 


NAMA WN 


C. Have something to say. 
D. Be a good listener. 


Look at the person talking. 

Do not answer in monosyllables. 
Ask intelligent questions. 

Do not appear hurried or nervous. 
Think about what is being said. 


VikwnNe 


E. Talk with enthusiasm. 


1. Know what you are talking about. 


2. Let your eyes, posture, and voice show that you are interested. 


F. Find words that suit your meaning. 


1. Learn the name of every unfamiliar thing encountered. 
2. Make comparisons thru the use of figures of speech. 
3. Be on the alert for apt descriptive words. 


G. Avoid dominating the thought. 


1. Do not exhaust the subject. 


2. Enter the conversation only when there is a proper opening. 


H. Know how to make your remark fit into the conversation in progress. 


1. “I have felt that way too.” 

2. “That must have been fun.” 
3. “I wish I could have seen it.” 
4. “You were talking about... 


” 


I. Be sensitive to occasions where you should not talk. 


In church 

In doorways 

In libraries 

In theaters 

During programs 

On crowded street corners, 
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J. Use correct speech. 


K. Be careful of enunciation. 


1}. Say all the syllables in a word. 
2. Finish every word before beginning the next one. 


L. Do not by any peculiar actions call attention to yourself rather than to what 
you have to say. 


1. Do not play with ornaments, articles of clothing, pencils, etc. 
Io not make grimaces over real or fancied mistakes. 
3. Do not look at the ceiling in a vain attempt to find words. 
4. Do not bite the lips or fingernails. 
5.. Do not make ineffectual, nervous gestures. 
M. B 


courteous. 


P 


1. Do not interrupt. 
10 not be too opinionated, 
10 not monopolize’ the conversation. 
a. Know that in case two people start talking at the same time, the 
boy gives way to the girl; the younger person, to the older person. 
b. Encourage others to talk. 
}. Do not talk about personal matters. 
5. Do not contradict. 
6. Do not argue. 
Do not talk too loudly. 
8. Do not conclude or preclude the speaker’s statement. 
9. Do not ignore anyone entering the group after conversation is begun. 
10. Do not eavesdrop. 
11. Do not repeat needlessly. 
12. Answer questions. 
13. Do not talk about unpleasant topics. 
14. Do not talk about things that will interest only a part of the group. 


Topics FoR CONVERSATION 


There is no set rule at our school about the selection of a topic for con- 
versation, We require only that the topic be a pleasant one. For example, 
in the conversation reported later in this article, the children did not talk 
simply about books, but about books they had enjoyed. The selection of 
a topic is determined by the nature of the lesson. Frequently the children 
suggest several topics, and these are voted on by the group. If a subject is 
brought up in the course of another lesson, such as an explanation lesson, 
and if the children show interest and a disposition to talk about it, they 
are promised a conversation lesson on that subject in the near future. If the 
lesson is the culminating activity of a unit in reading or social studies, the 
topic is definitely assigned by the teacher. The same is true if the lesson 
is for the purpose of stimulating interest in some other activity such as 
the writing of book reviews, an excursion, or a project in art. 

In the selection of topics we try to utilize life situations, but never do 
we have a conversation lesson without definite preparation on the part of 
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the children. We agree with Driggs* that children will learn while doing 
but feel that there is some danger in taking it for granted that they will 
learn simply Sy doing. The following are a few of the topics which we 
have used in our school for conversation and discussion: 


First three grades 
Our families 
Helping at home 
Fun we had last week end 
Our pets 
Behavior in the library, cafeteria, and on the playground 
Holidays 
Sunday school 
The meaning of Christmas 
Fun in the snow 
Table manners 
Our valentine party 
How to make others happy 
Picnics 
Fun on the farm 
Baby animals. 


Second three grades 


Books enjoyed 
Gardening 
Flowers 
Safety 
Courtesy 
Thrift 
Children of other lands 
Famous Americans 
Antiques: old family possessions 
Famous pictures 
Stamps 
Hobbies 
Excursions 
Services rendered by the government 
Post office department 
Fire department 
Police department 
Parks 
Schools: what they do for us and what we should do in return 
Movies enjoyed 
3ird lore 
Community fund 
The state fair 
Our government compared with others 
Christmas customs 
Great men born in February (and other months) 
Famous musicians 
Good sportsmanship. 


2 Driggs, Howard R. “Life Lines in Language Work.” Elementary English Review 1: 


11-14; January 1940. 
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PREPARATION OF CONVERSATION LEssoNs 


Discussing and dramatizing major abilities—The children begin the 
preparation of every conversation lesson by discussing the general abilities 
needed in conversation. As indicated earlier, these abilities are stated in 
the form of rules to be observed and are kept in individual record books 
so that they may be referred to easily. In the discussion the teacher men- 
tions incidents in her own life which bring out the need for effective con- 
versation. The children try to give many examples of each rule. Without 
being too personal, they mention any recent violations of rules or indica- 
tions of improvement which they have noted among members of the 
group. The children often have fun dramatizing the desired abilities, 
showing the right and wrong ways to act. Such abilities as being a good 
listener, talking with enthusiasm, being free from mannerisms, and being 
courteous are easily dramatized. 

Developing needed vocabulary—We believe that every school experience 
should result in vocabulary enrichment. We do not assume, however, that 
such development will take place incidentally because this too often means 
accidentally. After the selection of a topic for conversation and the review 
of abilities to be developed, the children help make a list of words which 
they may need in the discussion. If the topic is one about which they must 
do some reading, they make a list of unfamiliar words as they read and 
then try to learn to use them. Often the teacher gives the children a list 
of new words, and the children in turn discuss the ways in which these 
words might be used in the lesson. A day or two before the lesson reported 
later in this article, the teacher gave the children a list of words appro- 
priate to use in talking about books, characters, and authors. The list 
included such words as humorous, informational, imaginative, simple, 
historical, authentic, realistic, narration, fiction, background, legend, char- 
acter, Newbery, Caldecott, and words that might be used in place of 
interesting, such as amusing, worthwhile, fascinating, adventurous, excit- 
ing, and unusual. When the use of new words is a definite part of the 
assignment, the children really try to make these words their own. 

Learning how and when to change the subject—The ability to make 
one’s comment fit into the conversation in progress is so difficult for the 
children to master that special attention is given to it. First of all, it is 
impressed upon the children that this ability means primarily being a 
good listener. Then they are urged not to change the topic until they have 
acknowledged in some way the last remark made. A helpful device is the 
making of an outline for the children to follow in the course of the con- 
Versation, so that they will not jump from one phase of the subject to 
another and back again without giving everyone a chance to make his 
contribution. For the very young pupils the teacher makes a rather simple 
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outline, but the upper-grade children, by pooling their information, are 
able to make their own outlines, and these are much longer and more 
complicated. In the outline for the lesson on books enjoyed, the children 
included among the main topics such items as humorous books, books 
about other lands, books about animals, and books based on history, 
Choosing a host and hostess 





For every conversation lesson the class 
chooses a host and hostess whose duty it is, as in any life situation, to start 
the conversational ball rolling and keep it in motion and within bounds, 
This procedure gives the teacher an opportunity to take critical notes on 
the lesson. The children pretend that the teacher is not present, since she 
is not acting like a good listener if she is writing while they are talking, 
Then, too, the children seem to do better if they know the teacher is not 
assuming responsibility for the progress of the conversation. If the teacher 
joins in the discussion, the children depend too much on her; they want 
to address their remarks to her and not to the group. With a host and 
hostess from among their number to lead the conversation into the right 
channels, the children are stimulated to assume more responsibility and 
thus they gain self-confidence more easily. 


Kinps or Lessons UriLizep 


Conversation lessons are conducted in several ways. First, we have the 
small-group discussion, which is valuable in giving the children an op- 
portunity to help one another, not only with their conversational difficul- 
ties but in all expressional skills. In the lower grades only one small-group 
conversation is held at a time, while the other children listen and help 
evaluate it. In the upper grades all groups carry on their conversations at 
once while the teacher passes around among the groups. Sometimes the 
children rate their own conversation and that of the group. At other times 
the host of each group reports on his group. 

A second kind of lesson on conversation and discussion is that presented 
on auditorium programs which are an outgrowth of classroom work and 
homeroom activities. Some of these lessons take the form of panel dis- 
cussions; others are dramatizations. These are, of course, memorized, but 
they enable the children to see the ideal situation. 

A third kind of conversation lesson, and the one we engage in mos 
frequently, is the general group conversation like the illustrative lesson 
given below, These are held not only in the language classroom but in 
any group situation where there is need for conversation or discussion. 
Except in the case of those given on auditorium programs, conversations 
are never rehearsed before the lesson is held. An effort is made to keep 
them informal, as evidenced by the fact that all children are eager to and 
do participate in the lesson. 
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An Itiustrative Lesson 


The following is a stenographic report of a lesson on interesting books 
read by a sixth-grade class. Because of limited space, if a child said more 


than one or two sentences, not all of his speech is presented. Since the 
purpose of the conversation was to learn how to change the topic, an at- 


tempt has been made to record verbatim the transitions from one topic 
to another. The teacher made it clear in advance that she would be taking 


critical notes on the lesson. Bobby and Helen were the host and hostess. 


It is interesting to note that without coaching from the teacher, some 


children employed a device often used by adults on a panel discussion, 


that of 


BOBBY: 


HELEN: 
BOBBY: 
JACK: 
DENNIS: 
BOBBY: 
HELEN: 
JIMMIE: 


BOBBY: 


IRVIN: 


JIM: 


PATTY: 
i. BS 
HELEN: 
J. B.: 
JACK? 
J. B.: 
MARY: 


PATTY: 
LEWIS: 
PATTY: 
LEWIS: 


RAMONA: 
HELEN: 


RUTH? 


“planting” a question in order to have an opportunity to talk. 


While I spent six weeks at home this winter recovering from my bicycle 
accident, I became acquainted with one of America’s most beloved humor- 
ists, Mark Twain, thru reading his books, Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry 
Finn. 

| have read Tom Sawyer, too. 1 thought it was really funny. 

Especially the part where Tom and Huck went to the graveyard. 

Oh, I enjoyed that too. 

| haven’t read the book, but that sounds “scary” instead of funny to me. 
Well, it was—a little. 

Jimmie, have you read Tom Sawyer? 

No, I haven’t, but I have seen the movie and if it’s anything like the book 
I know I shall like it. 

Several of Mark Twain’s books have been made into movies, The Prince 
and the Pauper, A Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur's Court, Tom 
Sawyer, and Huckleberry Finn. | have read most of those books and seen 
the movies too, ° 

| thought the picture, “Huckleberry Finn,” was sad and not humorous 
like the book. 

Yes, I thought so too. 

Another story made into a movie is Pinocchio. I want to see it since I have 
read the book. 

That is an imaginative story about a puppet, isn’t it? 

Yes, a piece of wood was made into a little boy. 

Did he have many adventures? 

Yes, one of the funny ones is where Pinocchio gets caught by cannibals. 
Isn't that a different book called Pinocchio in Africa? 

Maybe it is. I’ve read both and get them mixed. 

Pinocchio is certainly a whimsical character. Whatever happened to him 
in the end? 

Well, he was taken back to his father and . . . 

Who wrote those books? 

I don’t remember, but I think he was an Italian. 

Many worthwhile books have been written about other countries. I enjoy 
them because they help in social studies. Has anyone read some of them? 
I’ve read Heidi. It’s about a little Swiss girl who . . . 

That must have been an exciting story. I want to read it. We were speak- 
ing of books about people in other countries. I have read Children of the 
Soil by Nora Burglon. It is a story that tells much about farm life and 
customs in the Scandinavian peninsula. 

Oh, I remember reading that book. I enjoyed it too. 
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BOBBY: 
JESSIE: 
SHIRLIE: 
JESSIE: 
HELEN: 
BOB: 
JOYCE: 
JACK: 
JOYCE: 
JACK: 
JOYCE: 


CLIFFORD: 


JOYCE: 
JACK: 


CLIFFORD: 


BOBBY: 
MARY: 
RALPH: 


EVELYN: 
BETTY: 


BILL: 
BETTY: 
VIRGINIA: 
HELEN: 
ALAN: 
CARL: 
EVELYN: 
CARL: 
EVELYN: 
CARL: 
MARY: 


BOBBY: 
NEIL: 


CLARENCE: 


NEIL: 


CLARENCE: 


BUD: 


CLARENCE: 


GENE: 
BOBBY: 
GENE: 
JOHN: 
HELEN: 
ALICE: 


HELEN: 


ALICE: 
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Has anyone read a book with a Chinese setting? 
I have—Little Pear, a story about a little Chinese boy. 
Is it funny? 
Yes, because Little Pear is so naughty. 
Did that get him into trouble? 
Boy! I'll say it did. I read it too. 
Another entertaining book about China is Young Fu of the Upper Yangtze. 
Isn't that one of the-Newbery prize novels we read about? 
I believe so, Anyway it’s a good book. 
What is it about? 
It tells about... 
Rabbit Lantern is also about China. 
I’ve been intending to check that out for some time, but I just haven't. 
Can you get it in the public library or in ours? 
It’s in both, I think. 
I wonder how many books we've read about other lands? 
I’ve read The Good Master. It’s a story about Hungary. 
There’s Hans Brinker about Holland. There’s a story of an exciting race 
in the book. 
And Nanette of the Wooden Shoes is also about Holland. 
I’ve read parts of Chi-wee, a story of a little Mexican girl. She found the 
red clay her mother needed by getting it all over her white boots, 
That part of the book is in one of our readers. 
Yes, that’s why I checked it out. 
Nadita is about Mexico, too. 
Yes, I’ve read it. 
The Blue Teapot is a collection of stories about Canada. 
Winnie, the Pooh is about an English boy and his toys. 
Who is Winnie, the Pooh? 
It’s a toy bear. 
Why is he called that? 
It explains at the beginning of the book . . . 
I liked the book so much that I wanted to tell some of the stories in story- 
telling club meeting. I tried and tried and it just didn’t sound as good as 
the book. 
I had the same experience, Neil, what is your favorite book? 
I like to read Western stories. Has anyone been reading any good ones 
lately? 
I’ve just read Jerry and the Pony Express. It was really an entertaining 
book. 
Tell us about it. 
It’s about a boy who had a pony and wanted to be a Pony Express rider. 
The pictures are so good you can almost just look at them and get the 
story. 
I wonder if it’s like Young Cowboy? 
Yes, I’ve read both. 
I’ve read Cowboy in the Making. That's by the same author. 
Who is that? 
Will James. He also illustrated the book. 
He’s the one who wrote Smoky. I liked that. It’s another Newbery prize 
book. 
Alice, what kind of stories do you like? 
I like animal stories. 
Was that a book about animals I saw you reading during the free reading 
period yesterday? 
Yes, it was Voyages of Doctor Dolittle. 
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Wasn’t it funny that the doctor could understand animal language? 

Yes, that’s what I liked about it. The doctor . 

Was that book something like To and Again? 

Not much. I’ve read To and Again. Didn’t some animals go to Florida 
for the winter? 

Yes, and they certainly had an exciting trip. 

The animals had such funny names. Charles was the rooster, Hank was 
the horse, and I’ve forgotten who Henrietta- was. 

Oh, yes, and Mr. and Mrs. Webb were, of course, the spiders. 

The librarian told me that other stories have been written about the same 
animals, I would like to read them. 

My daddy gave me The Story of Freginald for Christmas. It is something 
like To and Again. 

Animals of the Bible is a good book, I like to look at the pictures, 

It won the Caldecott award one year for being the best illustrated chil- 
dren’s book. 

I certainly do enjoy talking about books, I’ve learned about many more I 
want to read. 

There are so many we've read that we didn’t get to talk about today. I 
hope we can talk about books again sometime. 

Yes, I hope so too. Next time you might agree to talk about just one kind 
of book so that your subject won’t be quite so broad. Maybe you would 
like to talk about books of poetry, or perhaps you would like to talk about 
books with the early history of our country for a background. 


Mernuops oF EvaLuATION 


Regardless of the purpose of the conversation engaged in, the children 
take time to evaluate their activity in terms of the standards set up. Each 
child is called on to make some comment about the lesson. He usually 
deals out adverse criticism to himself and saves his kind remarks for his 
neighbor’s work. After the lesson on books enjoyed, the children made 
some of the following remarks about their own work: 


I didn’t talk except to answer a question. 

I fell back into my old habit of saying “went and did” something. 
I did not use any of the new words on our list. 

I tried to tell the whole story. 

We were more careful than usual to show that we were listening. 
We tried to help others talk. 

I didn’t have a chance to answer one question asked me. 

We changed the topic too often. 

I said git instead of get. 

I said /7ke instead of as if. 


After all the children have given their criticisms, the teacher criticizes 
from the notes she has made. Often the subject for the next lesson grows 
out of this informal evaluation of the current lesson. 
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LEARNING TO MAKE SHORT TALKS 
Erne, H. Lunpin 


Teacher of Fifth and Sixth Grades, Thatcher School, Denver, Colorado 


HE ABILITY to give a short talk before one’s group with reasonable 
effectiveness is one of the important objectives of oral language 
instruction in the elementary school. Each child should learn to 
give such a talk so that it will be a happy performance into which he 
enters wholeheartedly. With this principle in mind, the teacher’s first as- 
signment to the group of children with which this article is concerned 
was given with the understanding that no one would want to speak 
unless he had something to say and someone to hear it. How simple that 
seemed, to have something to talk about and someone to listen to it—an 
audience. To inform or entertain his audience was to be the child’s only 
purpose in making a talk. Every child as far as possible was to have an 
opportunity to tell informally his experiences. So many times when chil- 
dren hear that the English lesson is to consist of short talks, a chill of 
dread suddenly strikes them. Talk? What about? Why? Stand up before 
the class and make a speech? Oh, joyless English lesson! The typical 
youngster visualizes himself standing before his classmates, blundering 
on, and looking into maliciously twinkling or solemnly critical eyes—or, 
even worse, gazing with a semihypnotic stare at nothing at all and some- 
how getting thru. The announcement, therefore, that no one would have 
to speak unless he had something to say was greeted with joy. It was 
evident that our plan of procedure should be based on this note. 
Selecting a topic—Where would the motivation for such talks come 
from? It was readily found in current events, special occasions, trips, safety 
projects, neighborhood problems, stories, and so on. Guidance in choosing 
a subject was provided by the teacher and children together. The child 
was led to see that there are certain standards to be achieved even in 
choosing a subject. First, the topic should be one that he knows, an ex- 
perience that has happened to him or been witnessed by him. It may be 
something he has read or heard, something that he can share with his 
group. It may be an idea that has come to him or an imagined event that 
he would like to describe. The next question should be whether it is a 
broad or a narrow subject. Often a child does not realize that his chosen 
topic cannot be satisfactorily covered by him in a short period and that it 
might even be a suitable subject for a long book. He needs to see, for 
example, how all inclusive is the theme “Safety,” and how limited “School 
Ground Safety” or “Bicycles on Our School Grounds” are in comparison. 
To give practice in choosing a subject of suitable scope, a list of alternative 
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topics such as the following was given and the better of the two in each 
case was chosen by the class with a brief reason for the choice. 

|. Admiral Byrd at the South Pole—Fresh Vegetables at the South Pole 

2. My Vacation—My First Fish 

3, Sugar Beets in Colorado—Beet Field Workers, 


A second exercise to develop the same skill involved a list of broad 
subjects which were to be made more suitable by narrowing them. Some 
of these were “Lincoln’s Life,” “Pets,” and “Pioneer Days.” The children 
came to understand how overwhelming the subject “Abraham Lincoln” 
could be, especially in the light of Carl Sandburg’s biography, and how 
satisfying it would be to have such a topic as “Lincoln’s Humor” or “Lin- 
coln at School.” 

Together we then evaluated subjects suggested by members of the class, 
improving them when it was desirable. As each child chose a point which 
he was interested in discussing, we passed judgment on whether it was 
within his ability to treat it adequately in a short talk. With the help of 
his group every child had soon chosen a topic for our initial adventure. 

We were now ready to indicate the steps we might follow in preparing 
a successful short talk. The following list evolved: 

Choose a topic. 

Gather the material. 
Make a simple outline. 
Have a good beginning. 
Add interest by 

a. Conversation 
b. Descriptive words 
c. Synonyms 

d. Variety in our expressions. 
6. Have a good ending. 


7. Choose a ttle. 
8. Deliver the talk. 


MIewrhe 


Gathering the material—We realized that the material for our talks 
could be gathered in a variety of ways. If we were planning to tell an 
experience of our own we must be sure to have all the facts in mind. If 
the talk was to be about a story we had read or a movie we had seen, we 
would choose one scene, not the whole story. If the topic was one in social 
studies or current events we were to be sure of our sources. Was the 
material to be gained from a reference book or an encyclopedia? Did the 
information come from an adult in the community, or from a newspaper 
or magazine? In giving our sources we would enable our listeners to 
judge the reliability of the material. 

When these points had been made clear, the children were turned loose 
to work alone or in groups. In the case of personal accounts, “gathering 
our wits” was the term used instead of “gathering our material.” Where 
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ee 


books, magazines, papers, or interviews were the sources, the youngsters 
were encouraged to take notes, draw sketches, or use any other helpful 
device for this step. 

Outlining the talk—After gathering our material we made a simple out- 
line. Sometimes this outline was written but at other times it was kept in 
mind only, as when we were giving a personal experience. The purpose 
of the outline was to help us keep to the subject. A number of paragraphs 
written by other children were read to the group and each one was judged 
according to whether the writer had kept to his subject. Soon we were able 
to judge as poor any paragraph that tried to include too many facts. In 
telling of a trip one paragraph included leaving home, arriving at our 
destination, games played, food eaten, and the return home. Another para- 
graph told of an experience in the woods with the family dog. The 
superiority of the second paragraph was readily seen. Many other para- 
graphs were given for practice, some poor and some good. We read 
paragraphs which contained an unnecessary fact or statement, and as 
an exercise we tried to find the statement not needed. When we were 
fairly skilled in keeping to one main topic, our next step was to organize 
our thoughts in logical order. Did the first point come first and the other 
events follow naturally? In this way we hoped to avoid repetition and 
gain good sequence. These were our chief purposes in writing an outline 
containing two or three points. 

In organizing our talks we tried to include all the facts necessary to 
help our audience enjoy the experience or understand the event, but to 
omit all unnecessary material. Then we undertook to arrange our facts 
in an orderly and coherent manner. This proved more difficult than had 
been anticipated. As beginners we outlined together a topic we had read 
about, “The Mesa Verde Indians.” Then each one alone outlined a topic 
such as “Our Fire Drills.” These brief outlines were read and judged 
and improved where needed. Those of us who needed more practice in 
outlining developed another topic, such as “Bee Fans,” making sure to 
include all essential points. Then we tried to keep an outline in our minds 
without writing it. For this exercise we chose a simple personal experience, 
such as “On the Way to School One Day.” 

Making a good beginning—Now that we were ready to prepare our 
talks, we soon realized that one skill we needed was that of formulating 
a good beginning sentence. This beginning we called the self-starter. Turn 
it on and away we'd go. It would have to catch the attention of the 
listeners and arouse their interest in what was to come. What should a 
good beginning sentence do? It might give the setting of the story or 
incident. It might tell where or to whom the experience happened. It 
might even on occasion ask a question. 
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For one drill in this particular skill a chart of ten good beginning sen- 
tences was shown and then discussed. Here are three of these sentences: 


1. As I stepped out of the door I heard a scream. 
2. To have Turkey bread to eat as the pioneers did seems grand to me. 
3. “Is this your dog?” a man shouted to me. 


We told why each of these was a good beginning sentence. Then from 
another chart containing both good and poor sentences we chose the good 
ones. Following are several sentences from this chart: 

1. I like to go swimming. 

2. My dog has a way of fooling me. 

3. 


Last night I heard a surprising announcement on the radio. 
4. I took a trip to the mountains. 


We also made a list of words and phrases to avoid in the beginning, 
such as “I,” “I like,” “I think,” and “I saw.” Below them we substituted 
the expressions “Why I like,” “What I think,” and “Where I saw.” 

Finally, we made good beginning sentences for topics we had in mind, 
and in each case the test was whether we, as an audience, were anxious to 
hear the rest of the story. Each of us gave a short talk on a personal experi- 
ence and was judged by the group according to whether he had a good 
beginning. 

Adding interest thru conversation—At this point we had our story or 
subject chosen and were ready with a good beginning sentence. Now, 
how could we add interest to our story? We listed some of the simple 
ways in which this could be done, such as using conversation, choosing 
descriptive words, using different types of sentences, and changing the 
order of our thoughts. Then we proceeded to practice these methods. 

In introducing conversation we first gave a short personal experience 
without conversation, and then tried to improve it by giving the exact 
words of the speaker where suitable. We listed words that were good 
variations for said, such as shouted, screamed, whispered, declared, 
mumbled, sneered, and others. 

One successful exercise in the use of conversation took the form of 
imaginery talks from the story, Rip Van Winkle. After reading the story 
we illustrated it in the art period by making a wall hanging. Our talks 
represented supposed meetings between Rip and one of the little folk he 
met in the mountains. Ingenuity and creativeness were utilized in giving 
a name to each of the little people who were inspired by our picture. We 
had uproarious fun listening to what “Puggy Snive” wheezed as he 
peeked around the tree and halted Rip with, “So your wife doesn’t know 
you’re going to hunt in the hills a while, Ha Ha Ho Ho Ho.” We limited 
our efforts to one bit of conversation in each talk. 
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Using descriptive words—In working to use descriptive words we aimed 
to avoid the pitfall of overdoing or overdecorating our talks. Our desire 
was to have the talk our own and this called for naturalness. Flowery 
words led to a feeling of affectedness. We were hoping to make others 
see what we had seen or feel as we had felt. Our aim, therefore, was to 
include only one or two descriptive words in a talk. In choosing descrip. 
tive words we tried to get synonyms and not use the first word thought 
of. We found that one good word could set the stage for our story, as 
“The jolly children crowded into the room,” or “The sleepy children 
crowded into the room.” For exercises we built groups of words on a given 
topic. Lists of appropriate action words were made so that our audience 
could hear or see more vividly the thing we were telling about. If it were 
a winter scene the lists were of sounds or sights that would recall the 
picture of winter. After making these lists we tried using descriptive 
words ‘in short talks. Sometimes the words were taken from a list and 
sometimes they were our own and new to the group. 

Introducing variety of expression—Variety in sentences was gained by 
occasionally inverting the order of phrases. For example, instead of saying, 
“Our troops started for the haunted house in the early evening,” we might 
say, “In the early evening our troops started for the haunted house.” We 
tried to carry a longer thought to a conclusion and avoid short, choppy 
expressions. We practiced the use of joining words like while, until, and 
altho. This was not an easy accomplishment for everyone in the group, 
but many tried and reached a measure of success. In all cases the audience 
gained by listening. 

Ending the talk effectively—Among other things, we learned that a 
good storyteller uses the attention of his audience as a barometer. Were 
we holding our listeners to the end? One sure way of doing so was to 
keep the surprise to the end. We tried not to give the point away in the 
first sentence and then explain it in detail later. We could see there was 
not much use in going on after a beginning sentence like this: “While I 
was climbing a tree on my uncle’s farm, a branch snapped and I fell and 
broke my arm.” We realized that the story was over, that all other details 
were an anticlimax. We discovered also that when the high point of a 
story has been reached it is about time to stop. Many a good story is spoiled 
by going on and not letting one’s listeners enjoy the climax for themselves 
in their own way. 

A good ending is as essential as a good beginning. The final thought in 
a story should be satisfying. It may summarize the entire topic; it may 
merely repeat the opening thought in another manner; or it may round 
out the idea being expressed. Occasionally, it may even tell how the speaker 
feels about the matter and thus add a personal touch or comment. We 
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knew that a good opening sentence was important but that an effective 
ending would be remembered longer and would serve as_the brake neces- 
sary for a neat stop. 

Choosing the title—Like many real authors, movie directors, and com- 
posers of music we decided to choose a title last. For selecting a title we 
set up the following requirements: 

Be brief. 
Make the audience curious. 
Hint what the story is about. 


I. 

? 

3. 
We then made lists of attractive titles and chose the best ones for various 
types of stories. For example, as titles for a dog story the following were 
chosen: 

1. My Dog. 

2. Not the Dog’s Fault. 

3. How My Dog Knew. 
We also read untitled stories from readers, language books, and other 
sources, and selected good titles for them. 

Conclusion—When our unit was finished, we had given many short 
talks motivated by a wide variety of interests. We had all appeared before 
groups of people a number of times—sometimes to practice a skill which 
needed to be mastered, and at other times to make a contribution to the 
class, the school assembly, or the parents. Some children had spoken only 
the minimum number of times because shyness is not always overcome 
quickly. 

We felt that the ability to give a short talk had been improved in almost 
every case. All members of the group had entered wholeheartedly into 
all phases of the activity—learning periods, practice periods, and speaking 
periods. To most of the children, giving a short talk was no longer a 
bugbear but an opportunity for development just as arithmetic or read- 
ing lessons had been. 

During the English period certain skills were to be developed. Accord- 
ingly, we had established means of judging and evaluating our work, for 
we aimed to know when we were successful just as we did in learning an 
arithmetic skill. We had learned to diagnose our weaknesses in English 
and to overcome them by specific practice. We felt that growth in English 
had been more definite, more sure, and less haphazard than formerly. 
We had set up standards of achievement for our grade level and had tried 
to measure up to these standards. 

Thruout the term we held to our original plan that no one need speak 
unless he had something to say and wished to tell it. The result was en- 
couraging in that most of the children had something of value to relate 
and all participated to the extent of giving several short talks. 
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VALUES AND PROCEDURES IN CHORIC SPEAKING 
A. Marea OTHMER 


Principal, Garfield School, Muscatine, lowa 


T WAS PERHAPS seven years ago that teachers’ magazines began to pub- 
lish an occasional article on the subject of verse choirs, and somewhat 
later that radio programs began to include reading of this type, per- 

formed by college groups. The idea appealed to the imagination of the 
writer, and a choir of fourth-grade children was organized to speak in the 
annual Christmas program at the school of which she is principal. It 
worked! The people were pleased and astonished at the result obtained 
and, to be frank, the principal and teachers too were quite carried away 
with the outcome of this venture and the possibilities it presented. From 
that time forward, verse choirs have been a part of the regular program 
in this school for the following reasons: 


1. The children enjoy choir work. 

2. Such work adds to the appreciation and enjoyment of poetry. 

3. It serves as a pleasant means to emphasize correct speech. 

4. It brings out the timid child. 

5. The slow or backward child is given opportunity to appear on the same level 
with the best. 

6. Oral reading is improved. 

7. The choir serves as a means of linking schoolwork with community projects 
and programs. 


The last point listed above is not the least of the advantages, for choric 
speaking gives the community an opportunity to know something of the 
work being done in the school. In other words, it is one effective means 
of advertising the school to the public, which knows all too little of the 
good work being done there. 

Last year our seventh grade was invited to read a group of Stephen 
Foster’s songs at a public entertainment; the sixth and seventh grades 
together read passages from the Bible for the County Leadership Train- 
ing School; and the fourth grade read the Christmas Story from Luke 
and Matthew as the basis for a lovely Christmas program in the Presby- 
terian Church. The latter group also read the Scripture pertaining to 
Good Friday in the community service for children held on that day in 
the First Baptist Church, and again in the noon-to-three-o’clock service 
for adults in the First Methodist Church. These activities gave the chil- 
dren a splendid experience as well as the satisfaction of having served the 
community acceptably. 

Selecting and arranging material—The question most often asked by 
other teachers is, “Where can one find the selections and arrangements to 
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use?” Without doubt there are many excellent publications which could 
be used and which will serve admirably as suggestive material, but we 
have found that by far the most satisfactory plan is to work out the 
arrangement of a selection with the group that is to use it. No two groups 
are alike, and while the selections and arrangements of one group may 
be helpful as a foundation upon which to build or as suggestive of what 
may be done, they will ever need to be rearranged to satisfy another 
group. Results will be most valuable, effective, and interesting when a 
class makes its own arrangements under the guidance of a competent 
teacher. This is particularly true when the selection is one of the group’s 


own choosing. 


After the class has been divided into three groups, each containing 
voices of approximately the same pitch and including some good readers, 
poems or poetic prose suitable for choric speaking are suggested by the 
children and by the teacher. These selections are then discussed and listed 
in order of preference. The one best suited for the class purpose is then 
read aloud from beginning to end by someone selected by the class. It is 
usually better if this person be the teacher, altho any pupil who reads well 
orally may be satisfactory. It is important that this presentation be well 
done. 


The selection is then discussed to determine which parts should be read 
in unison, which should be solo lines, and which had best be read by 
groups. The children and teacher also decide whether echo or repeat lines 
are desirable and, if so, where their use would be effective. 


Choosing children for solo parts—Next, the poem is read according to 
the suggestions made, with the teacher taking all solo parts. If the arrange- 
ment be wholly pleasing, which is rarely the case at the first reading, it 
will stand as it is. Then the solo parts are tried by the children. This may 
well take a whole class period, for it is here that important and surprising 
discoveries are often made. Perhaps an otherwise indifferent pupil will 
show an eagerness and ability which had not previously been suspected. 
One fifth-grade boy, apparently indifferent to schoolwork in general and 
with little evident ability in any other line, so far surpassed his classmates 
in the interpretation of solo lines that with one accord the whole class said, 
“Harry is the one for that!” 


Every child who expresses the least desire to “try out” for solo lines 
should be permitted to do so. Moreover, the teacher should rarely make 
any comment, and never an unfavorable comment, on these trial readings. 
The class should be allowed to select the children for solo parts, but the 
teacher must make sure that the selection is based upon merit, such as a 
voice that is clear, pleasing, and in harmony with the selection being read, 
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(Enunciation, pronunciation, and expression are factors to be considered, 
but these can be developed.) It is desirable also to have the solo parts 
rather evenly distributed among the three groups. 


It will soon become apparent that a solo or small-group reading is more 
effective when coming from a previously silent group. That is, if Group 1 
has just read, the solo part will be better if coming from Group 2 or 
Group 3. 

Learning to work cooperatively—Attention to enunciation and _pro- 
nunciation inevitably accompanies this sort of reading. Ears become keen 
to detect lapses, and suggestions for improvement quickly follow. In the 
making of these suggestions lie some of the highest potential values of 
choric speaking. The pupil may here learn the value of working in co- 
operation with others, the difference between helpful suggestion and 
adverse criticism, the probability of profiting thru the experience of others, 
and the possibility of improving one’s own performance by keeping an 
open mind and “taking it” when a better way is offered. To be sure, these 
things are not taught as such, but they become important byproducts of 
the central activity. Here, too, the timid child forgets himself in his eager- 
ness, for each one is encouraged to express his judgments, all children 
take part, all suggestions are considered, and each feasible suggestion is 
given a trial. When the best idea has been selected, no one remembers 
just which child contributed it or whether it came from the teacher or 
from a combination of sources. 


Children soon discover means of emphasis other than being “dramatic,” 
which is best avoided. For example, when preparing the Christmas story 
from Luke the decision of the class on the phrase, “Glory to God in the 
highest and on earth peace, good will toward men,” was to speak slowly 
with increasing volume and come to a full stop before the and. The re- 
maining words were spoken quietly with diminishing volume. Often these 
pupil suggestions are highly effective and unusual, giving an interpreta- 
tion which adds beauty and charm to the selection. In the instance just 
mentioned a pupil’s suggestion caused the word glory to become “glo’-ry.” 
Also, learning to “bend” the voice becomes a fascinating game and many 
tones which otherwise would be “flat” are rescued and made to sound 
beautiful. 


Illustrative arrangements—\n the manner outlined above, arrangements 
of several Stephen Foster songs, one of which is included here, were made 
in the seventh grade. Psalm 23, also given here, is a production of the 
sixth grade. In addition, many Christmas poems and other seasonal poetry 
have been arranged, and passages of Scripture, particularly the Psalms, 
have been found especially suitable for this type of reading. 
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PSALM 23 


The Lord is my shepherd; I shall not want. 

He maketh me to lie down in green pastures, 

In green pastures; 

He leadeth me beside the still waters, 

Beside still waters. 

He restoreth my soul; 

He leadeth me in the paths of righteousness for his name’s sake. 
Yea, though I walk through the valley of the shadow, 

The shadow of death, 

I will fear no evil; 

I will not fear, 

For thou art with me; thy rod and thy staff they comfort me. 
Thy rod and thy staff give comfort to me. 


Thou preparest a table before me in the presence of mine 
enemies, 

A table for me. 

Thou anointest my head with oil; my cup runneth over. 

Surely goodness and mercy shall follow— 

Shall follow me— 

All the days of my life; 

And I 

And | 

And I 


And I 
And I will dwell in the house of the Lord forever for-—The 
Lord is my shepherd. 


SUMMER LONGINGS 
Stephen Foster 


Ah, my heart is weary waiting, 
Waiting for the May, 

Waiting for the pleasant rambles, 
Where the fragrant hawthorn brambles, 
With the woodbine alternating, 
Scent the dewy way. 

Ah, my heart is weary waiting, 
Waiting for the May. 

Ah, my heart is sick with longing, 
Longing for the May, 

Longing to escape from study 

To the young face fair and ruddy, 
And the thousand charms belonging 
To the summer’s day. 

Ah, my heart is sick with longing, 
Longing for the May. 

Ah, my heart is sore with sighing, 
Sighing for the May. 

Sighing for their sure returning 
When the summer beams are burning, 
Hopes and flow’rs that dead or dying 
All the winter lay. 
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voice, Group i: Ah, my heart is sore with sighing, 
UNISON: Sighing for the May. 

Voice, GRouP 11: Ah, my heart is pained with throbbing, 
UNISON: Throbbing for the May. 

GROUP I: Throbbing for the sea-side billows 


Or the water-wooing willows 
Where in laughing and in sobbing 
Glide the streams away. 


voice, GRouP 11: Ah, my heart is pained with throbbing, 
UNISON: Throbbing for the May. 

VOICE, GROUP 111: Waiting sad, dejected, weary, 

UNISON: Waiting for the May. 

GROUP II: Spring goes by with wasted warnings, 


Moonlight evenings, sunbright mornings; 
Summer comes, yet dark and dreary 
Life—still—ebbs—away. 


VOICE, GROUP 11: Man is ever weary, weary, 
UNISON: Waiting for the May. 


ITERATURE is experienced more deeply by many people when it 
is heard or said than when it is merely read silently. Poetry 
especially takes on added charm when its rhythm swings its vivid 
imagery and emotional tone into the memory of the reader or 
listener. 

The radio has brought back to the masses some of the joys of 
oral literature. The classrooms over the country likewise are find- 
ing that choral reading can be a means of immediate personal 
pleasure and of social entertainment. Activities that once were 
carried by the picked, best student in a class or in a school now 
have greater audience response and educative value through util- 
izing every individual in his appropriate part either as a member 
of a speaking choir or of a class group trained to read well orally 
as a group—Broening, Angela M., Conducting Experiences in 
English, D. Appleton-Century Co., 1939, p. 208. (Quoted by per- 
mission of the publishers.) 
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VOCABULARY ENRICHMENT AT VARIOUS GRADE LEVELS 
Heten M. Gavvin! 


rincipal and Fifth-Grade Teacher, Princess Avenue School, Cranston, Rhode Island 
P , 


NE OF THE MOST IMPORTANT WAys in which a teacher can contribute 
to a child’s development is to help him build a colorful, interesting 
vocabulary which he understands clearly and pronounces correctly. 

During the past two years a program for doing this has been carried on 
with much enjoyment and apparently with considerable success by the 
teachers of the Princess Avenue School. Most of the children in this school 
are of Italian ancestry, and since few newspapers or magazines enter their 
homes, vocabulary building with them has had to begin at ground level. 

Thinking of our school as a home where thoughtfulness of others, good 
manners, and graciousness should abide, we have emphasized the impor- 
tance of giving pleasure by using the most musical forms of effective 
expression, rather than the commonplace ones. Thus, in our fifth grade, 
May mornings now come with “the misty loveliness of Spring,” and cer- 
tain sounds fall “light as a whisper.” Not that the mornings have changed, 
or the sounds either. It is just that from the kindergarten on we have 
learned new words to express the feelings experienced from day to day. 
The following pages describe briefly the vocabulary activities in each grade 
thru the fifth. 

Preprimary and kindergarten—At this level much time is given for free 
conversation so that the child may learn to speak audibly and without 
self-consciousness. He relates his own activities and experiences connected 
with the home, toys, and pets, and gradually his interests extend out into 
the community life. Dolls, toy trucks, and engines, as well as books, are 
brought to school and discussed. In this way the shy child is induced to 
tell about his own possessions. One boy had a turtle sent from the South 
by a relative. He brought it to school and it became the center of interest 
for the entire morning. Each child was asked to tell something about it in 
one simple sentence. The box in which it came, the trip, and the turtle’s 
food were some of the things discussed. When another turtle was brought 
to class a few days later, the children were just as much interested and 
again reported their observations. 

Since most of these children are too young to read, pictures play a large 
part in their language work. We try to provide bright, colored pictures, 
full of action and clear enough to be understood. On the first of each 
month a group of pictures pertaining to the period is displayed. Each child 
tells what he sees, striving to make a real sentence and correcting such 


1 With the assistance of the following teachers: Catherine A. Palmer, Nellie S. Fay, Hope J. 
Houston, Katherine H. Wilcock, and Annie M. C. Watts. 
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errors as “He has got” (meaning “He has”), “They done,” and the like. 
These pictures are hung around the room and often the children are 
found discussing favorites that especially appeal to them. One section of 
the board is used to display pictures illustrating our songs. Frequently the 
children bring in pictures concerning songs we have learned and these 
are discussed freely. 

Fables, myths, legends, and tales of history and of animal life are sources 
for training in thought development and for strengthening memory, 
Dramatization and reproduction of these materials help to develop self- 
expression. At the beginning of the year some children do not want to 
stand before the others to repeat a rhyme or make a simple statement. We 
try repeating the rhyme many times. As the class becomes familiar with it, 
the entire group repeats it. Soon there are individuals who wish to give it 
alone. Gradually each child is required to stand and say it. Thru constant 
repetition and imitation the child is taught to listen carefully, to refrain 
from interrupting the contributions of others, and to be a polite, courteous 
audience, bringing and giving happiness to others. 

First grade—The youngsters in this grade enrich their vocabularies by 
learning to substitute correct word forms for the incorrect ones commonly 
used. Our young children are usually unfamiliar with the past tense of 
verbs. For example, during the building of a toy store, toys were brought 
in for display purposes, and as each one appeared, the proud remark, “I 
brang this dog,” or “I brang those blocks,” was usually heard. Immediately 
a new game was born. During the day’s language period each contributor 
removed his toy from its shelf, took it to the front of the room, displayed 
it to the other children, and then replaced it in the store, saying, “I brought 
this game,” “I brought this Erector set for our toy store,” and so on. In 
eliminating the use of “trun” for threw, balls and beanbags were thrown 
and this was followed by such statements as “I threw the ball to Janet,” 
and “Joyce threw the ball to me.” Thus, thru actual performance of an 
activity, followed by the use of a sentence involving the correct verb form, 
the past tense of verbs is being taught. 

Second grade—Here the children began with the simple expressions 
used in relating home and school experiences. Since every child loves to 
be a helper, ways to help at home and in school were discussed. After the 
children told in three or four sentences, “How We Help,” the teacher 
read the story, “Dust under the Rug.” In discussing this story they told 
why a good helper should be: 


clean cheerful obedient prompt 
healthy polite careful orderly 
bright kind honest thrifty 
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Words were found in this list to describe various children in the room, 
and pupils told why they thought the words appropriate in each case. 
This activity evoked an interest in finding new descriptive words to 
replace words they had hitherto used. Many of these new words were used 
in retelling how children can help. For instance, “an orderly room” was 
“a neat room,” and “a cheerful helper” was used instead 
of “a happy helper.” 


substituted for 


From this simple beginning the group decided to play a game called 
“Finding Twin Words.” Pupils drew two apples on the board exactly 
alike. They wrote the word large in one apple and dig in the other. Then 
they wrote these sentences: “Mary gave me a large apple,” and “Mary 
gave me a big apple.” It was pointed out that Jarge and dig are twin 
words; they can take each other’s place, for they mean the same thing. 
Then simple sentences, such as “I want a little ball,” were written and a 
child would find a twin word for /ittle. Similarly, twin words were found 
for “a pretty dress,” “he ran fast,” “a tiny tree,” and “it smells good.” 
Gradually the synonyms increased in difficulty until the children became 
familiar with words like cease for stop, arrived for came or got here, 
sufficient for enough, commence for begin, rapid for quick, and enlarge 
for make bigger. 

Very rarely after playing this game did a child say mad for angry, or 
funny when he meant strange, or awful when he meant very. Not all the 
children used the less familiar words immediately, but they quickly 
noticed when another child used them. Since children emulate one an- 
other, a large percent of the class were soon conversing in quite a grown- 
up fashion. 


From the “twin word” game an interest in words of opposite meanings 
developed. First were used such familiar words as: 


good—bad first—last new—old 
glad—sorry hot—cold left—right 
near—far warm—cool light—dark 


Then a list of all the new words the children could use was made: 
quickly—slowly 


hastily—leisurely 
carefully—carelessly 


These new words were dramatized. Other new opposites learned later in 
this grade were more and less, easy and difficult, bold and timid, succeed 
and fail. All these games grew from, and were stressed in, the everyday 
life at school. The children made booklets or dictionaries in which they 
wrote each new word that they could use orally without difficulty, 
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As an outgrowth of this vocabulary-building program, the children are 
intensely interested in using the new words found in their reading books, 
It is, of course, impossible for them to use every new word they meet, even 
if they do understand its meaning. Nevertheless, it is desirable for them 
to learn to appreciate the happy expressions met in the stories they read 
and hear. Whenever a child first uses as his own some such word or 
expression, he is highly commended. He then makes an effort to use the 
word as often as possible in his conversation. In this way these words soon 
really belong to him and he uses them naturally. 

Third grade—The pupils in this grade are building a grammatical back- 
ground without which later good English would not be possible. They 
learn not “subject” and “predicate,” but rather “sentence sense,” as an aid 
in expressing themselves clearly. Real sentences are insisted upon. In addi- 
tion, thru the study and use of appropriate words in oral work, an enriched 
vocabulary for both oral and written composition is gradually built up. 

Vocabulary growth is the outcome of all the child’s activities, not just 
the work of the language period. New words are added by each subject of 
study, and their use is encouraged thru practice in original oral work. 
For example, the word post was used in the following ways: “posting a 
bill or notice,” “fence post,” “the policeman stands at his post,” “postman,” 
and “mail at the post office.” These uses were taken and developed from 
some reading material using the word post. 

During the study of a unit it sometimes becomes necessary to label cer- 
tain materials or products of the activity. In one instance we made a large 
mural to illustrate the story, “Dog of Flanders,” which we had read in 
connection with our Dutch activity. In labeling the various parts of this 
picture, such new words as dikes, canals, dog wagons, and windmill were 
used. Gradually, from many experiences with these newly acquired words, 
they came to be used daily in our oral language and, we believe, became 
more fully understood by the children. 

Thru our interest in radio, we organized a make-believe broadcasting 
station to give our little programs. Other rooms were visited and guests 
were invited to listen to these programs. Speaking into a microphone and 
the thought of being heard “on the air” greatly helped the children’s 
enunciation, and the entire activity stimulated the use of many new words. 
Committees reported on the real broadcasts which they had heard in their 
homes, A freer and less stilted language period resulted because the class 
programs were the children’s own responsibility. Since the children whose 
ready responses are clear and pleasing come largely from the better homes 
where good English is used daily, these children were used with the less 
fortunate to stimulate their part of the programs. During the planning of 
our Flag Day program, one aim was to see how many words could be 
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found describing the waving of the flag, such as lazily, joyfully, proudly, 
and gloriously. As usual, the more apt adverbs came from the children 
having the better home environments. 

Realizing that a child’s vocabulary is the result of his whole day’s experi- 
ence, we try to create an atmosphere wherein the child is eager to discover 
new expressions and to contribute them to his group. We also strive to 
develop the spirit of appreciating and acknowledging the finer expres- 
sions of others. 

Fourth grade—These children have used motion pictures as the basis 
for their oral language development. Children who have seen the same 
worthwhile picture are arranged in three groups. The first group is ex- 
pected to name and describe the characters, giving as many details about 
them as possible and bringing out prominent personality traits. The 
second group describes the setting, taking care to avoid overworked words 
such as wonderful, nice, interesting, and thrilling. The third group narrates 
the story, following the sequence very carefully. Done in a natural manner, 
with every one encouraged to talk freely, the results have been most 
gratifying. Opportunity is given for expression of opinions as to the merits 
of each picture, including the reasons for liking or disliking it. “Snow 
White,” “Pinocchio,” “Tom Sawyer,” and “Young Tom Edison” have 
been favorites. Vocabulary additions are compiled alphabetically in each 
pupil’s personal dictionary. These dictionaries contain words new to the 
individual and are in constant use. 

Eager to dramatize the stories without teacher help, the children have 
assigned parts and rehearsed them before school. It was amazing to see 
the usual loiterer arriving early lest he lose his role. One youngster thought 
it such an honor to be “Dopey” that for several days he signed his papers 
with that name. 

Fifth grade—In this grade, too, a notebook containing reference lists of 
words and phrases is kept by each pupil. Whenever a pupil encounters a 
new expression for a familiar idea, he writes the expression on a slip of 
paper and deposits it in the “Golden Treasury,” a gold-covered box kept 
on the teacher’s desk for such contributions. At the “effective speech” 
meetings which the class holds semiweekly, the contents of the box are 
examined and new terms are accepted or rejected by the children. Before 
a word is entered in the pupils’ notebooks, its meaning must be demon- 
strated to the satisfaction of the class. Thus, the boy who suggests stride 
as a substitute for walk must, with an angry frown or a severe count- 
enance, take large steps around the room. The little girl who contributes 
linger walks slowly, with many a backward glance. The one who shuffles 
drags her feet along the floor. More imaginative and poetic expressions 
are obtained from music readers and from reading and spelling books. 
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The few children whose parents take newspapers bring them in; others 
ask their neighbors for them. Magazines are obtained in the same way, 
Spare moments are utilized in searching these sources for worthwhile 
additions to the reference lists, and dictionaries are consulted for word 
meanings. 

The reference lists are referred to, for example, during make-believe 
dialogs between Joliet and Marquette, and they supply such phrases as 
“untracked wilderness” and “lone forest trail,” or such words as gallant, 
courageous, and dauntless. The children also take great delight in re- 
telling favorite stories, substituting words from their lists for the original 
ones and thus often changing the characters and the general trend of 
the story. 

To add meaning to new phrases, pictures are often clipped from the 
magazines. These are mounted and indexed in a scrapbook of heavy 
yellow paper. Thus, “the silver grey goose against the yellow gold sky” 
ceases to be a mere conglomeration of words when it can be clearly illus- 
trated by an advertisement from the Saturday Evening Post. Since the 
scrapbook is held together by rings, pages are easily removed and shown 
to the class at any time, thus depicting scenes graphically to the listeners 
while stimulating the speaker’s imagination. 

Some outcomes of the program—The realization of the joy given to 
others has awakened in the pupils a sense of responsibility with respect 
to ferreting out colorful expressions. The fourth- and fifth-graders ask to 
go to other rooms to tell their stories or give reports. In every grade the 
children have acquired the ability to retain and recall beautiful thoughts 
to an amazing degree. Daily contributions show greater discrimination 
than before, and the class audiences are growing more and more particular 
in their appraisal of these contributions. Pure enjoyment of the activity 
has eliminated undesirable bodily tension and there is a marked absence 
of embarrassment or discomfort when any member faces his classmates. 
Younger children love to have the older ones tell them stories, and the 
older ones feel quite elderly when the younger pupils visit them for 
this purpose. If an unusual word is used intelligently or is suggested by 
a seemingly uninterested child, visiting supervisors are told the good news; 
other teachers in the school learn about it; and a red circle appears around 
that date on the calendar. 

Debates also are held, with the lower gzades serving as judges, on such 
topics as “Why You Would Like Indian Life” versus “Why You Wouldn't 
Like Indian Life,” “Jungle Life” versus “Desert Life,” and so on. In this 
way, geography is linked with vocabulary building, and so glowing have 
been the descriptive terms used that fully half the children in the upper 
classes know definitely to which country they plan some day to go. There 
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is also a game, called “And Then the Boiler Burst,” which permits a wide 
range of imagination. A member of the class begins as follows: “On a 
tropical island washed by the blue waters of the Pacific, lived an old sea 
captain. Dusky natives brought him pearls from their deep-sea diving. 
One evening, as they gathered around him—and then the boiler burst.” 
At this point the pupils scramble to find seats, and the child not getting 
one becomes the storyteller. Still another activity is the discussion of 
material for conversation at home. “What I Learned at School Today” 
has become a worthwhile topic of table conversation—instructive and 
interesting. 

Our work is not all that it might be, but we feel that our feet are on the 
right path. Everyone is having a good time and is eager to carry on, for 
vocabulary enrichment is really fun. 


ECAUSE an adequate speaking vocabulary is not only prerequi- 
B site to progress in reading but also fundamental to thinking 
in any school subject, vocabulary building should be systematic. 
Firsthand experiences may be planned to provide the primary 
child with a wealth of new words. From pictures and from books 
may be gained new words and new meanings of familiar words. 
When children, in conversation, are at a loss for definite means of 
expression, the teacher should supply the needed words or word. 
Much may be done to help the children in using concrete words 
in place of vague, general terms. Sentences may be made more 
interesting by the addition of meaningful modifiers. Children 
enjoy words which convey sense impressions, and they may be 
made to feel the romance of words. The building of vocabulary 
should be a pleasurable experience—Brown, Dorothy L., and 
Butterfield, Marguerite, The Teaching of Language in the Primary 
Grades, Macmillan Co., 1941, p. 72. (Quoted by permission of the 
publishers.) 
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A PROGRAM OF SPEECH TRAINING 
EsTHER GLASPEY 


Speech Correctionist, Public Schools, Indianapolis, Indiana 


NLY IN COMPARATIVELY RECENT YEARS have elementary schools become 
active in speech training. As more states offered reimbursement for 
speech-handicapped pupils, speech correctionists were added to 

school staffs. Some schools, feeling especially the need for speech help in 
the early grades, became leaders in this field. Speech surveys showed that 
from 6 to 18 percent of the children enrolled had speech defects severe 
enough to retard them in school. The speech correctionists were to concern 
themselves with those pupils whose speech was so far below the acceptable 
standard of the community as to be a handicap. 

Before the addition of speech correction, dramatic art had been intro- 
duced in schools thru such activities as choral reading and children’s 
theaters. This type of training, however, was primarily for the pupil whose 
speech was normal or superior. The handicapped child did not take part 
in these activities. 

Speech needs of nondefective children—By having elementary-school 
teachers keep lists of the speech needs of their pupils for an entire year, 
and by visiting schools and observing classes, it was possible to set down 
rather definitely what teachers found to be the weaknesses of their classes. 
To be sure, there were children with severe speech anomalies as well as 
those whose speech was normal or superior. Most of the teachers, how- 
ever, reported that a large percent of their pupils did not belong in either 
of the above classifications, but rather fell between them. This large group 
included children who (1) did not speak loud enough to be heard, (2) did 
not speak distinctly enough to be understood, or (3) consistently mis- 
pronounced a group of common words, such as can, just, get, and catch. 
These results seemed to indicate that the schools needed a program for 
many pupils in the regular classes as-well as for those who were seriously 
defective in speech. Both types of program have been developed in 
Indianapolis. 

The speech improvement program—In this city the term “Speech Im- 
provement” is used to designate the program in regular classrooms, in 
which the pupils’ aims are (1) to be heard, (2) to be understood, and 
(3) to pronounce and use words correctly. In the belief that every class 
is a speech class and that it is neither necessary nor desirable to introduce 
speech as a new subject in the already full curriculum, the courses of study 
were examined and it was found that speech improvement could be intro- 
duced during the word-study (spelling) period. Five minutes of this 
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period is used to present the speech lesson which supplements the spelling. 
The words of the spelling lesson are used as the basis of each speech 
lesson, the latter being planned by the speech correctionist, mimeographed, 
and sent to each class teacher. The lessons include discrimination exercises 
to clear up sound and word confusions, such as “are” for our; syllabifica- 
tion to eliminate slurring, such as “govment” for government, or “tard” 
for tired; and lip reading to teach good word formation without exaggera- 
tion and to reduce such substitutions as “free” for three. Commonly mis- 
pronounced words are listed with the correct pronounciation shown—get 
(é not 7), catch (a not é), and so forth. In addition to this work in the 
spelling period, fundamental speech exercises are also included in the 
oral language program. These various efforts combine to make the pupils 
and teachers more “speech conscious.” Each student is introduced to good, 
effective speech in his daily work; common errors are noted and an at- 
tempt is made to remove them. 

The values of the speech improvement plan may be summarized as 
follows: 


1. The plan fosters better speech as an end in itself and also as an aid to better 


spelling and word usage. 
, 


2. The plan helps each child and each teacher to develop a critical standard of 
speech. 

3. It removes the stigma of defective speech because all children are assumed to 
need some improvement in speech. When only the worst cases are taken for treat- 
ment, children and parents may hide defects rather than work toward the correction 
of them. 

4. The plan develops sound and word discrimination, which is needed also in 
reading and language. 

5. It develops better pronunciation and enunciation. 

6. It develops greater ease and effectiveness in speaking situations. 

7. It enlarges and improves the speaking vocabulary. 

8. It provides a basis for the coordination of reading, spelling, and language. 


The speech correction program—‘Speech Correction” is the term used 
to designate the special speech program for those whose speech is con- 
spicuously poorer than that of most pupils. Over a period of several years, 
eminent speech pathologists have been brought to the city to teach special 
speech correction classes for the teachers. Almost every teacher of Grades I 
thru IV has attended one or more of these extension courses, for which 
college credit has been given. During this time considerable survey work 
has been done. The Indiana University Traveling Speech and Hearing 
Clinic also has serviced the city. About four hundred of the most severe 
speech cases were studied by this agency. The cases were studied and 
diagnosed individually, and remedial procedures were outlined. Utilizing 
the available teacher-training facilities and a number of careful case studies 
already begun, a speech correction plan has been set up in which the 
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speech correctionist acts both as a teacher of children and as a guide to 
other teachers. 

When the speech correctionist first goes to a school, a teacher in the 
building is chosen by the principal on the basis of training and personality 
to act as a speech assistant. Arrangements are made whereby this teacher 
is to have certain free periods for speech correction. Her regular class may 
have music, physical education, library, or some other special activity 
during those periods. Each teacher in the building is asked to list the 
names of all children who she thinks should have a speech test. There 
is no limit to the number whom she may refer and she is not asked to 
classify them in any way. Since so many teachers in the city have had 
speech courses, this has proved to be a satisfactory way of finding those 
pupils in the school who are likely to need special help. These children 
are tested and grouped in small classes or taken individually, and the 
remedial procedure for each one is outlined in detail. The speech cor- 
rectionist explains each case to the speech assistant, and then teaches for 
the assistant until the latter feels competent to handle alternate periods. 
Thus, it is possible to set up classes in as many as twenty-four buildings 
in a year. As the speech assistants become more skilful, the speech cor- 
rectionist has additional time to help the more severe cases and to begin 
the work in other buildings. At the same time the responsibility for 
diagnosing -the difficulties and planning the remedial procedures is not 
assumed by the speech assistants. 

The advantages of the speech correction plan may be summed up thus: 

1. The plan takes advantage of suitable training possessed by classroom 
teachers within the system. 

2. It gives the speech correctionist time for the more severe cases. 

3. Sharing the case load increases the number of cases to be enrolled. 

4. Assistants have the opportunity to become more highly trained and 
so to assume more responsibility in their respective buildings. 

5. The speech correctionist does not assume the entire responsibility for 
speech correction; a part of this responsibility is put on each school. 

6. An understanding of these special speech problems develops an in- 
terest among the teachers in each building, which means a cooperation 
resulting in faster progress. 
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CHAPTER III 
WRITTEN LANGUAGE 
EDITORIAL COMMENT 


$ IN THE CASE OF ORAL LANGUAGE, the school program in written lan- 

guage should be functional. It should grow out of the social situa- 

tions in which children need and want to write. This does not 

mean that direct teaching and drill are to be abandoned. Without a sub- 

stantial amount of direct teaching, many children will not learn how to 

meet their own writing needs successfully. Without repeated practice, they 

are not likely to make habitual the appropriate responses. Most of such 

instruction and drill, however, can and should be carried on in close rela- 
tion to significant writing activities. 


Chapter I has pointed out that every expressional language activity calls 
for (1) the selection of suitable content to be expressed, (2) the expression 
of that content with clarity and precision, (3) the use of correct language 
forms, and (4) regard for the social amenities. There has been a tendency 
in many schools to emphasize one of these phases—correct usage—at the 
expense of the other three. More attention should be given to the ideas or 
facts to be expressed and to the expression of those ideas or facts clearly, 


exactly, and with consideration for other people. 

This chapter illustrates the points of view just stated. In the first of three 
articles on letter writing, Porter describes a program extending from kin- 
dergarten thru Grade III. Butler tells about situations in which second- 
grade children wrote letters for fun. Fitzgerald reviews research findings 
in regard to the letter writing difficulties of pupils in the intermediate 
grades. The fourth article, by Haskell, shows how group composition can 
help to prepare children for independent writing. 

The next four articles are concerned chiefly with creative or imaginative 
writing. Meek offers general suggestions for teachers and gives examples 
of children’s compositions. Ward discusses the writing of poetry, including 
opportunities for such writing, effective motivation, guidance, evaluation, 
and provision for social recognition. Meyer recounts experiences of chil- 
dren in writing original plays, stressing the importance of presenting each 
play before an audience. Watson tells of stimulating written expression of 
several kinds, such as poems, reports of school happenings, and imagina- 
tive stories based on real situations. 

In the closing article, Lee discusses various means for improving the 
technical aspects of written language. 

For further information on the topic of this chapter, the reader should 
consult the publications listed on page 383—Editorial Committee. 
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LETTER WRITING IN THE PRIMARY GRADES 
Wiis P. Porter 


Supervisor of Kindergarten-Primary Grades, Public Schools, Sioux City, lowa 


HE MAIN PuRPOsE of this article is to describe a letter writing pro- 

gram in the primary grades that not only resulted in a high degree 

of mastery of the mechanics, but also developed other requisites of 
good letter writing. This program was carried out in a public school. It 
extended from the kindergarten thru the third grade. 

Types of letters written—A \etter writing program should do more than 
teach children how to write letters, It should make them sensitive to 
situations that call for letter writing. Since the modern school program 
presents more real letter writing situations than the teacher at any grade 
level can possibly make use of, it was necessary to select such situations 
with care in order that the children would have practice in writing letters 
for a variety of purposes. In the many letters written by one group of 
children over a three-year period, the following types were included: 

Requests: to other grades asking for cooperation in some project; to outsiders ask- 
ing them to come and talk to the class or to show the class something; to individuals 
asking for information or free material; to individuals, firms, and community agencies 
asking permission to visit them to gain information; to parents asking permission to 
go somewhere; and to the principal for information, for money from the school fund, 
or for permission to go on excursions. 

Invitations: to parents to visit school, to attend parties and other class activities; to 
friends to attend a party; to other grades to attend assembly programs, grade parties, 
and other class events; and to the principal on many occasions. 

Thank-you letters: to the parent-teacher association for money that was given to 
the class; to firms and individuals for answering requests for information; to other 
grades for inviting the class to parties, assemblies, or other events; to parents and 
friends for using their cars to take the class on excursions; to individuals for gifts or 
articles loaned to the class; and to the principal for requests granted or favors shown. 

Letters to classmates and young friends: to classmates in the hospital or at home; 
to classmates who had moved from the district; to children in another school. 


Earliest experiences in letter writing—All the letters written in the 
kindergarten and the first part of Grade I were group letters dictated by 
the children and written by the teacher. The teacher printed these letters 
on the blackboard or on chart paper. The standard form that had been 
adopted by the school was followed. Beginning with the first letter in the 
kindergarten and continuing until the whole pattern of correct letter 
form was well established, the teacher pointed out the mechanics of form 
each time a letter was written. The attention of the class was called to 
(1) where the first line in the heading of a letter is written, (2) where 
the second line in the heading is started, (3) the margin at the left, 
(4) where the salutation is written, (5) where the first line in the body of 
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the letter is started, and so on. Each of these items was emphasized as 
the teacher wrote that part of the letter. 

After enough letters had been written so the children were familiar with 
the general form, the teacher varied the procedure by asking such ques- 
tions as these: “Where shall I write the name of our city?” “How much 
of a margin shall I leave?” “Where shall I write the first sentence in the 
letter?” A conscious effort was made to see that each letter written on the 
board or on chart paper was correct as to form. 

From the very beginning the teacher used such terms as heading, saluta- 
tion, complimentary close, signature, and comma, and pointed out to the 
children the part of the letter that she was talking about. No effort was 
made to invent simpler terms for the different parts of a letter. Nor was 
there any drill aimed at having the children memorize the names of these 
parts. Special attention was paid to the complimentary close in letters of 
different types in order to make the children realize that the nature of a 
letter and the person to whom it is written determine the kind of close 
that should be used. This is an attitude that calls for subtle teaching. Some 
children get it very readily while others, even in the upper grades, con- 
tinue to use “With love” or “Yours truly” for all letters. 

The whole procedure described above was carried on very informally. 
The emphasis was not upon mastery of the mechanics as such, but upon 
giving the children a correct pattern that would facilitate this mastery 
later. The following letter is representative of this stage of development: 


Horace Mann School 
Iowa City, Iowa 
May 2, 1939 

Dear Mr. Porter, 

Here are some interesting facts that we have learned about spotted salamanders. 
We found out about them by observing Pete this year. 
Spotted salamanders are black with yellow spots. 
They are cold-blooded animals. 
Their skin gets sticky if you handle them. 
They lay their eggs in water. 
They eat worms and bugs. 
6. They have no teeth. 
7. They hibernate in winter. 

8. They grow to be about six inches long. 

We have had a lot of fun with Pete this year. Jack and Leon and Wendell are 
going to take turns keeping him this summer. 


VibWwN 


Your friends, 
Senior Kindergarten 


Learning to copy letters from blackboard or chart—As soon as the chil- 
dren developed the ability to copy from the board or chart, the emphasis 
was placed upon transferring the letter form, already familiar to them, 
from a large surface to a smaller one. This is a most difficult task for some 
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———. 


children. The first step after the letter had been written on the board was 
for the teacher to use paper of the same size as the children would use 
and to show them how to make a copy of the letter. She was careful to 
point out the placement of the letter on the paper, where each line was 
started, and all the other details. Certain children learned to do this very 
readily, while others had to have a great deal of help from the teacher, 

Until the children had gained considerable facility in copying from the 
board, the letters reproduced were very short, but they were always correct 
as to form. Before the group would start copying a letter, the teacher 
would ask them what they were to remember about placing the letter on 
the paper, where the first line in the heading should begin, and so on, 
However, not all the letters written during this stage were copied by the 
children. The longer letters, which gave opportunity for paying more 
attention to the content, were dictated by the class and written by the 
teacher. The teacher varied the procedure according to the type of letter 
situation and the needs of the group. The following letters were written 
during this stage of development: 

Horace Mann School 
Iowa City, Iowa 


October 29, 1939 
Dear Mother, 


Will you come to our party tomorrow at three o'clock? 
Love, 
Barbara 


Horace Mann School 
Towa City, Iowa 
January 6, 1940 
Dear boys and girls, 
We like your rats so much. We want to see the babies again when they have fur. 
Your friends, 
Junior Second Grade 


Horace Mann School 
Iowa City, Iowa 
February 4, 1940 
Dear John, 

We are sorry that you are in the hospital. We hope you will be able to come back 
before school closes. Connie brought her parrot to school today. His name is Popeye. 
He sang with us. He ate bananas from a spoon. He held the spoon with his foot. He 
said “good-bye” and “what.” Popeye ate sunflower seeds and crackers too. We had a 
lot of fun with him. We wish we could have a parrot in school all the time. Hurry 
up and get well. 

Your classmates, 
Senior Second Grade 


These composite letters, dictated by the class, written by the teacher, and 
often copied by the class, were continued until the group or certain chil- 
dren in it were ready to write the body of a letter by themselves. By this 
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time most of the children had a fair degree of mastery of form. Some of 
them still needed help in getting their letters on the paper correctly. 

Writing letters individually—When the members of a group or of the 
whole class were going to write a letter, the teacher guided them either 
by continuing the procedure described above or by putting blanks on the 
board as follows: 





























She would then ask the children to think before writing anything on 
paper to see if they needed to be told what to put in any of the blanks or 
in place of any of the X’s. She would ask them to recall what should be 
done about the margin, how much space should be left between the saluta- 
tion and the first line of the letter, and other technical points. This pro- 
cedure was repeated until all but the very slowest group had a high degree 
of mastery of the mechanics. In the latter part of the second grade some 
formal drill in mechanics was given to this slow group. The teacher would 
work with this group just before the letter writing period. Of course, the 
children who no longer needed the teacher’s help were allowed to write 
their letters independently. The following letters were written by in- 
dividual children without the aid of the teacher except for help in spelling 
words. 


Horace Mann School 
Iowa City, Iowa 
April 30, 1940 


Dear Jean, 


The hyacinth you helped us plant is blooming. It is blue. It has a sweet smell. The 
bulb looks like an onion. Long strings grew from under the bulb. These are roots. 
Leaves and a flower grew out of the bulb. The bulb must have had food in it. We 
watered it every day. The sunshine helped it grow. I wish you could come to school 
now to see it, 


Your cousin, 
Anne 
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Horace Mann School 
Iowa City, Iowa 
September 26, 1939 
Dear Mr. Porter: 


I have had lots of fun this summer, I did not go away, We were going to Hamp. 
ton and my grandma died so we couldn't go. 

[ am going to move and I won't go to Horace Mann School. I will go to Long. 
fellow school. Nancy likes to go to school. She talked about going to school all sum. 
mer. She was very disappointed when Nancy saw you weren't there. 

Sincerely yours, 
Gloria June Mathis 

Improving the content and style of letters—While the discussion thus 
far has emphasized the mechanics of letter writing, actually this aspect of 
the program was subordinated at all times to the style of writing and the 
content of the letter. Giving attention to the mechanics as described above 
required very little more time than was needed to write the different parts 
of the letters on the board. Much more time was spent on the content, 

Before a letter was dictated the group discussed what should go into 
the letter. Usually this discussion resulted in a list of ideas to be included. 
With this list before them, the children were given time to think of what 
they wanted to say about each idea. This listing and discussing of ideas 
helped them in organizing the content into paragraphs. 

The teacher guided the dictation of the letter in such a way as to get 
stimulating sentences and to emphasize the importance of making the 
letter interesting to the person who was going to read it. In order to get 
clear and interesting sentences the teacher very often asked several of the 
children to tell what they wanted to say about an idea. Each child was 
encouraged to make his statement or statements clear and interesting, and 
was given an opportunity to improve his original statements. After several 
had told what they would write, the class or the teacher decided which 
of the statements to include in the letter. The children were asked to 
evaluate the statements on the basis of clarity, that is, whether the person 
reading the letter would understand just what the writer meant; and on 
the basis of interest, that is, whether the person reading the letter would 
enjoy it. The teacher guarded against having all the sentences given by a 
few members of the class. Certain slow or retiring children who needed 
the satisfaction that comes from making worthwhile contributions were 
encouraged by the teacher’s commenting on their sentences in such a way 
that their sentences were chosen. 

In the beginning several children wanted to start every letter with 
“How are you? I am fine.” By the end of Grade II the teacher, working 
thru the group as indicated above, had succeeded in establishing a much 
better pattern of thinking about the beginning of a letter for all except 
one child. 
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As soon as the children were able to write the body of the letter them- 
selves, the teacher would write on the board for them any words that they 
did not know how to spell. This elimination of their spelling handicap 
enabled the children to use more originality. Their letters showed a 
spontaneity that they would not have had if the children had been limited 
to the words they knew how to spell. Often, when a child asked to have 
a word spelled, he was asked if he could think of a more descriptive or 
a more colorful word that he might use. The teacher would then write 
that word alongside the word the child had asked for, and would let him 
choose the one he wanted to use. 

The problem of motivation—Under such a program there is always this 
question: “How can the entire class be motivated to write letters when 
only one letter is to be sent?” The answer is that if the teacher uses only 
real letter situations and makes certain that at least one letter is sent, and 
if she also makes sure that the children understand the need for writing 
each letter, motivation is not likely to be a problem. If the situation calls 
for sending only one letter, it is often a question of “Whose letter shall 
be selected?” Here the teacher must be careful to see that the letters of 
the same few children are not always chosen. 

In the situation described above, several technics were used. Sometimes 
the teacher chose the letter to be sent, but more often the children made 
the decision. The choice of the children was sometimes determined by 
what the teacher would very casually say about the letter of a child whom 
she wanted to have recognition for his progress. Sometimes the principal, 
another teacher, another grade, or a person outside the school was asked 
to make the decision. In every instance the person or group responsible 
was asked to give reasons for the choice. Sometimes the selection was 
based upon the general appearance of the letter, but more often (and 
rightly so) it was based upon the clarity and interesting expression of 
the content. 

Increasing recognition of letter writing situations—The aim of the whole 
program was to give the children an independence in letter writing at the 
earliest possible date so they would be able to write letters that were clear 
and easy as to style, highly interesting in content, and correct in form. In 
accomplishing this aim, the children had begun to grasp a feeling for the 
situations that call for letter writing. This growing sensitivity was evi- 
denced by the fact that during the latter part of the second grade and 
thruout the third grade, practically all the letters written by this particular 
group were written at the suggestion of the children themselves. Some- 
times the children suggested that letters be written for a certain occasion 
that at the moment did not seem to require a letter. This gave the teacher 
further opportunity to refine their judgments by having the class evaluate 
the need for the suggested letter. 
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es 


A needed shift of emphasis—The writer of this article is convinced, 
however, that one very important aspect of letter writing was neglected in 
the program described above. In order to gain facility in letter writing, too 
much emphasis was placed upon letter writing situations identified with 
the group or the school, and not enough opportunity was given the chil- 
dren to write letters to whomever they wanted, regardless of whether the 
rest of the group was writing letters at that time or not. While there was 
plenty of evidence as to the effectiveness of the program in school situa- 
tions, there is no evidence as to its effectiveness outside the school. To 
insure a greater carry-over to out-of-school hours, it would seem desirable 
to encourage children to use certain periods of school time to write letters 
that have their motivation and identification in life outside the school, 


ANY opportunities for letters are being neglected in some 
M schools. Children write invitations to other classes to enjoy 
a story hour, but the response comes verbally, when a written 
acceptance or refusal and explanation would be practical and 
valuable. A child who is planning to take a trip with the class 
might explain it in a note to parents and ask that the mother sign 
the note to indicate’ her consent to the child’s going. In some 
classes notes are written to suggest to parents some places that the 
child would like to go in connection with a unit of study at school. 
There should also be opportunities for children to write letters of 
apology or explanation. If some neighbor objects to the children’s 
behavior in passing the house or crossing through the yard, the 
class, rather than the teacher, should accept the obligation to im- 
prove the relationship by writing a letter of apology and assurance 
of future cooperation. Another frequently neglected type of letter 
is the message of congratulation or greeting —Falk, Ethel Mabie, 
in Elementary English Review, March 1941, p. 78. 
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THE SECOND GRADE WRITES LETTERS FOR FUN 


Mary S. BuTLer 
Teacher of Second Grade, Dallas Academy, Selma, Alabama‘ 


REQUENTLY ONE HEARS from the lips of grown-ups, “How I hate to 

write letters!” How much more often, then, may one hear a child 

say the same thing, for a child has no typist or stenographer to bear 
the brunt of the drudgery involved, nor has he very often the satisfaction 
that comes from receiving letters. 

To get at the root of this dislike for letter writing and to give a child 
joy and interest instead, the teacher must be aware of these things: (1) that 
letter writing can be drudgery; (2) that thru self-expression the child 
develops self-confidence, initiative, self-control, discrimination, and con- 
sideration for others; and (3) that a child should always receive some 
satisfaction when he has done a creditable piece of work. Above all, the 
teacher must make sure that each letter written has a strong appeal to the 
child’s interest. It must be something that seems to him worth the doing, 
and not mere “busy work.” Too often teachers have given children long, 
dreary exercises to copy and thus have killed the creative instinct which 
inspires a child to do something original, something of his very own. 

Overcoming drudgery—To overcome the drudgery of letter writing, 
the primary teacher must consider several things. One of these is that the 
children’s writing should be done in manuscript so that small nerves and 
muscles may not become too tired. Another important point is that the 
first letters must be very brief and should be composed by a group instead 
of by individuals, the writing being done by the teacher on the blackboard 
or a chart. Later, as letter writing grows more purposeful, the child will 
be sure to say, “May I write my own letter? Will you help me to spell the 
hard words?” That’s when the fun begins! 

While not emphasizing form, the teacher will strive from the very 
beginning to give the child correct forms for the heading, salutation, body, 
and close of a letter. These details are important even for a primary child, 
in order that he may not have to unlearn anything later on. 

Group letters—The very first letters that a certain first grade wrote 
contained only two words, “Mother, come.” This was an invitation to a 
parent-teacher meeting, but written on the back of a brilliant autumn leaf 
and carried home to Mother, it represented a real achievement in the life 
of the beginning writer. If Mother responds to such an invitation, the 
child gets added satisfaction and welcomes the next chance to write an 
invitation to a school affair. The teacher must create situations in which 
the child will get this satisfaction, for small hands grow weary and the 


1 Dallas Academy is a public school. 
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span of attention is so short that the initial interest will soon be lost if the 
purpose of the letter is not achieved. 

By the end of the first year, the child may write a longer group letter, 
One teacher reported that her class of first-graders had so enjoyed one of 
their reading texts that they wanted to write the author a letter expressing 
their appreciation. Here is the brief ietter they wrote: 

Dear Bob and Nancy: 
We have just read your book. We like it. We wish we could play with you. 
Your friends, 

Aurelia Morgan Reita Sample Phyllis Toles 

Artie Spivey John Singley 
The letter was mailed in a real post office, with a real stamp. Imagine the 
satisfaction of these youngsters when a real letter, addressed to the five of 
them and delivered by a real postman, arrived at school one day. This is 
what the author had written: 


My dear friends: 

Since Bob and Nancy have grown up and are in college now, I shall have to for- 
ward your letter to them. I hope they will not be too busy to send you a message. 

It makes me very happy to know that you like my book. Your letter tells me just 
what I like most to hear from boys and girls, that you want to play with Bob and 
Nancy. You can have just as good times as Bob and Nancy had if you play as they 
did. Maybe you can visit a farm, ride ponies, and play with baby calves. If you do, 
write me about your good times. 

Sincerely your friend, 
Cora M. Martin 

Does any one doubt that these five children experienced a real desire to 
write another letter to Bob and Nancy? 

Second-grade interests—In the second grade a child really begins to 
enjoy letter writing as such. His horizon has broadened, he is becoming 
a social being, he has learned to manipulate a pencil with ease, and above 
all, he is learning to spell. He feels that he is a school veteran, and with 
just a little encouragement he is ready to undertake anything. 

Melvin was absent with mumps shortly after school opened. What a 
fine opportunity for the whole grade to write letters! Contrary to popular 
opinion, children at this age do have a sense of humor, ard mumps seems 
to give them a chance to use it in a kind way. Letters were written in 
eager haste, for the teacher had suggested that at the bottom of the page 
the writer might like to draw a picture of Melvin. Here is what Max wrote: 

Selma, Alabama 


October 27, 1939 
Dear Melvin, 


We are sorry you have the mumps, Miss Butler has finished Doctor Dolittle. 
We went to the City Building yesterday and also to the bakery. 
Your friend, 
Max 
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The illustrations in this letter were original, and while they depicted 
Melvin with his jaws tied up, there was no unkindness implied and no 
offense taken. Letters of this type not only give the sender a great deal of 
pleasure but they give the sick child many minutes of pure enjoyment. 
The illustrations seem to add a fillip to the fun, but the teacher must 
always be on the alert to see that they are really funny and never cruel. 


A child who was in a hospital for several weeks looked forward to a 
batch of letters from his grade every few days. Some of these were merely 
picture letters with only a word or two of greeting. The pictures showed 
the activities in which the children were engaged, the books they were 
reading, the visitors they had had, and countless small happenings in the 
life of the grade. The best part of it all was the fact that the children 
volunteered to write the letters, They had the satisfaction of knowing 
that they were making a schoolmate happy and that their efforts were 
appreciated not only by the sick child but by his mother and his nurse. 


One potent interest in the life of nearly every American school child 
of today is the motion picture. The wise teacher recognizes this, deals 
with it as best she can, and uses it in her work whenever possible. 


When it was announced that Walt Disney was going to make a movie 
of Pinocchio, great was the joy in the second grade, for the teacher had 
just read the book to the children. In reply to the question, “Would you 
like to write to Mr. Disney and tell him what pictures you want him to 
be sure to make in Pinocchio?” there was an ecstatic response. With the 
teacher’s help on the hard words, the letters were begun. Then someone 
had a bright idea: “Let’s send Mr. Disney some pictures of our own, to 
show him what we like best.” There was almost an orgy of picture making 
and letter writing. The fun went on for days, and finally the teacher had 
to call a halt. Postage would present a huge problem. Of course it was 
impossible to send all the letters and pictures; so a group of discriminating 
judges (elected by the children from their own number) examined the 
material and selected about twenty of the best letters as well as several 
pictures of the most beloved scenes and characters, such as the Fairy with 
the Blue Hair, the Assassins, the Talking Cricket, and Pinocchio in the 
Dog Fish’s Mouth. 

Joy reigned supreme when in about three weeks a real letter, written on 
fascinating “Snow White” stationery, came to the second grade. Mr. 
Disney’s secretary, Jane Clark, wrote as follows: 


Dear Boys and Girls: 


Mr. Disney has asked me to answer your kind letters, and we want you to know 
how happy we were to receive them. Of course we are pleased by your keen interest 
in Pinocchio and we liked your drawings a lot. . . . In another envelope we are mail- 
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ing you some drawings for the bulletin board, which we hope you will like as much 
as we liked yours. 
Thanks ever so much for your letters, and best wishes from us all! 
Sincerely yours, 
Jane Clark 
Walt Disney Productions 


But the children’s pleasure and satisfaction were even greater when next 
day the postman brought two pictures, each nine by twelve inches and 
done in colors. One was of Donald Duck in his pale blue suit and was 
inscribed in Mr. Disney’s own manuscript, “Greetings to the Second Grade 
—Walt Disney.” The other showed Mickey and Minnie Mouse playing 
the piano and singing, and it bore this legend: “Best Wishes to Our 
Friends in the Second Grade—Mickey Mouse, Minnie Mouse, and Walt 


Disney.” Thus it was obvious to the children that their letters had pro- 
duced results. 


Other letter writing situations—It is impossible to mention all the situa- 
tions which can be used to create a feeling of need for letter writing, but 
the following list of letters written by our second-grade group will indicate 
the vast area from which the teacher may draw: 


1. Letters to an author living in our own county, whose stories in the Junior Red 
Cross Magazine the children had enjoyed. (This letter also was answered and the 
reply brought much satisfaction. Later on the children were given an opportunity to 
meet the author in person, and they realized even more keenly the value of letter 
writing.) 

2. Letters to the librarian of the Carnegie Library, the chief of the fire depart- 
ment, the postmaster, the president of the bank, the superintendent of the water- 
works, and the manager of the bakery, asking permission to visit each of these plants 
as that particular kind of community service was taken up in the social studies. 

3. Letters thanking each of the people just mentioned for his kindness in allowing 
the grade to visit his particular enterprise. 

4. Letters to the second grade of another school, to the superintendent of schools, 
and to their own principal, inviting them to come to a special program for Bird Day. 

5. Letters to a sick fireman who had shown them the fire station and who had 
driven the truck when their own school caught on fire. 

6. Letters to Santa Claus. 

7. Letters of thanks to a grocery man who had sent them a live oyster exhibit. 

8. Letters to children of other lands. 

9. Letters to Maud Lindsay expressing their joy during her stay in the city, when 
she told stories to children. 

10. Letters to another second grade, thanking them for a treat which they had 
provided while our grade was visiting them. 

11. Valentine letters. 

12. Letters to children who had been in the grade but had moved away. 

13. Letters to My Weekly Reader and Junior Red Cross Magazine, asking them 
for stories of a particular kind. 

14. Letters to famous visitors. 


In connection with the last item listed, one of the most exciting adven- 
tures of the year was experienced. Jeanette MacDonald sang in our city 
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in March and spent four days at a local hotel. It was at the time when our 
loveliest flowers were blooming, and the children made a dainty nosegay 
and sent it with a little letter to Miss MacDonald. They were extremely 
happy when the mail brought them this note, signed by the famous young 
singer : 

Dear little friends! 

Your sweet nosegay of flowers arrived with my breakfast this morning! You are 
dears to have remembered me, and I want each one of you to know how much I 
appreciate your kindness. I shall remember Selma for a long, long time and your 
sweet faces greeting me. 

Sincerely, 
Jeanette MacDonald 


Every town, no matter how small, has a few visiting celebrities. Not 
only these, but the home-folk also, should offer opportunities for letter 
writing. One of the proudest possessions of the second grade last year was 
a letter from the mayor of our city, expressing his thanks and apprecia- 
tion for a booklet which the children had made after a visit to the City 
Building. The mayor, as well as giving them pleasure, became a real, live 
personality to them after this letter. 

Conclusion—Space is too limited to review all the delightful experiences 
which children of any age may have thru letter writing. Usually the child 
carries over from the home a genuine interest in letters. One of his earliest 
activities after he learns to walk is to meet the postman and demand mail. 
He comes to school with a desire to write. Where and why does he often 
lose this interest? A wise teacher can guide him into fascinating realms 
which give him opportunity to use his imagination, his power to draw, 
his sense of humor, his thirst for information, and his interest in other 
people. If all his letter writing experiences at school yield him the satisfac- 
tion and joy that this activity is capable of yielding, then in after years 
he will not look upon letter writing as drudgery, but will remember only 
the fun he had in putting his thoughts upon paper. Maybe we shall yet 
see a generation that will say, “I Jove to write letters.” 
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THE LETTER WRITING DIFFICULTIES OF INTERMEDIATE 
GRADE CHILDREN 


James A. FitzGERALD 


Associate Professor of Education, Fordham University, New York City 


INCE IN LIFE OUTSIDE THE SCHOOL the majority of people use letters or 
notes as their only means of written expression, the need for under- 
standing the difficulties in letter writing is of great importance to 

teachers and pupils. Questions of significance to teachers are these: What 
are the pupil difficulties in writing letters? How can these difficulties be 
recognized? How can these difficulties be overcome? How can letter 
writing be taught effectively? 

Altho the appraisal of each child’s difficulties is essentially an individual 
problem, it is important to know the various types of difficulties and their 
frequencies in order that diagnosis may be economical and effective. In 
the main, three types of difficulties are considered in this article: (1) dif- 
ficulties in recognizing the situations for letter writing, (2) difficulties in 
the attainment of correct attitudes toward letter writing, and (3) difficul- 
ties in knowing and using properly the mechanics of letter writing. 

An analysis of letter writing situations—In an investigation of 3184 
fourth-, fifth-, and sixth-grade children’s life letters, written in forty-one 
states of the Union and comprising more than 460,000 running words,’ 
it was found that the children wrote most frequently about experiences, 
activities, and events of life. They wrote often about school, objects, ani- 
mals, and the weather. Very seldom were letters of congratulation, greet- 
ing, or condolence written. 

Table 1 presents data on the situations of children’s letters, that is, the 
types of things about which the letters were written and the classes of 
people to whom the letters were sent. Thirteen general types of content 
were written to eighteen classes of recipients. In the table these eighteen 
classes are combined to form only eleven groups. 

This table implies certain deficiencies in the letter writing of children. 
It shows that some important types of letters were seldom written. Altho 
the table indicates the comparative frequency of situations in which letters 
were written, it should not be inferred that this relative proportion is 
correct, or that there are not other situations for letter writing. Is it not 

amazing, for instance, that only two of the 3184 social life letters of chil- 
dren had in them anything of a congratulatory nature? It may be argued 
by some that children have little need to write congratulatory notes; but 


ae 1 Fitzgerald, James A. ‘“‘Letters Written Outside the School by Children of the Fourth, Fifth, 
and Sixth Grades: A Study of Vocabulary, Spelling Errors, and Situations.” Doctoral Theses » 
Education I. University of Iowa Studies in Education, Vol. 9, No. 1 


. Iowa City, Iowa: Uni- 
versity of Iowa, 1934. p. 3-48. 
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in this day of games, contests, and honors, there are many opportunities 
to write to friends about their accomplishments, such as winning a prize 
or achieving a distinction. 

The fact that there were only forty-eight letters of sympathy and con- 
dolence among the more than three thousand letters of this collection may 
indicate that there is a greater need for understanding such letters; it may 
suggest further the necessity for the appreciation of situations which 
demand such types of letter writing. It is possible also that the inability 
to write such letters and notes may be partially the cause of the dearth of 
such letters. The small number of letters of greeting in this collection also 
seems to suggest either an ignorance of the need for such writing, a poor 
attitude toward such letters, or a lack of training for writing notes of 
greeting to friends upon birthdays or anniversaries.” The fact that only 
twenty-one of these elementary-school letters contained anything of en- 
couragement or inspiration may be accepted as further evidence of the 
lack of sensitivity among children to many situations which call for 
letter writing. 

An appraisal of attitudes—The content of many of these letters and their 
crudity of expression indicate the necessity for an appraisal of children’s 
attitudes toward letter writing. For example, in the few letters of con- 
gratulation and sympathy in this collection, discourtesy and impoliteness 
were often implied and sometimes expressed toward the one to whom the 
letter was addressed. One girl, in what was at best a crude attempt to 
congratulate a friend who had won a prize, wrote as follows: 





Well, I hear you won. I supposed you would because you got so much help. It’s 
sure fine to be teacher's pet. Glad you won, though. 


That children did not write letters of condolence or sympathy properly 
seemed to be due in many cases both to emotional restraint and to inability 
in expression, more than to a lack of sympathy or feeling for the recipient’s 
need, For example, a boy expressed his sympathy to an injured friend 
by saying: 


. . . That was sure smart of you to get hurt and in the hospital, Are you much 
hurt? Once I was hurt. . . 


The remainder of the letter was merely a recital of the writer’s own suffer- 
ing. The boy no doubt recognized the obligation to console his friend but 
did not possess the ability and training to present his feelings adequately. 
A need for refinement in the expression of his attitude toward his sick 
friend seems evident. 


2 For a list of more or less specific situations in which letters are written, see: Fitzgerald, 
James A. “Children’s Spontaneous Writing.”” Peabody Journal of Education 10: 172-78; Novem- 
ber 1932. {Fitzgerald, James A. “Situations in Which Children Write Letters in Life Outside 
the School.” Educational Method 12: 223-31; January 1933. 
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Letters of request, it was found, often degenerated into commands. 
Courteous phrasing of requests was rare among the 213 letters in this 
category. A girl wrote: 

Say, send me that doll I left at your place. It’s my favorite one and I want it. Send 
it right away, will you? . . . Don’t forget the doll. I'll thank you much to send it. 
Because so many of the child writers seemed to lack appreciation and 
understanding of the values of letters, it is logical to conclude that children 
should be guided not only to a better knowledge of the occasions which 
require letter writing, but also to the attainment of correct attitudes toward 
letter writing and toward the receivers of the letters. 

However, the fact that the children wrote spontaneous letters, crude 
and inadequate tho these were, indicates their desire to express to a friend 
their feelings and emotions and to tell him of experiences and events. 
Many of the letters indicated restricted backgrounds, heavy responsibilities 
for youngsters, and feelings of insecurity and frustration. Many children 
who wrote letters seemed to be aware of the economic difficulties of the 
family, of poverty or sickness, of the lack of ways and means to obtain 
the bare necessities of life, and of the need for striving for social better- 
ment. But to optimism there was almost no limit, Many children, in writ- 
ing about conditions that would make the stoutest adult heart quail, ex- 
pressed confidence that things would turn out satisfactorily. Hopes for 
the future, joy in improvements of the home, and happiness because of 
newly acquired possessions were commonly evinced in the letters of these 
children. 

In general, the letters of this investigation revealed the following points: 

1. Children seem to think that letter writing is difficult and that letters should be 
comparatively long. 

2. They do not seem to be aware of the value of planning letters. 

3. They do not seem to be sensitive to the obligation to write courteously and in 
good taste, 

4. They do not seem to appreciate the happiness given to the recipient by a well- 
written letter. 

5. Children generally do not seem to understand that letter writing is a creative 
expressional activity. 

6. Most children seem to lack a desire to develop a letter writing style of their 
own. 

An appraisal of the difficulties in mechanics—Kremer* analyzed 12,630 
mistakes in 611 sixth-grade life letters comprising about 105,000 running 
words. She grouped the 72 specific types of errors into 25 major classes. 
She found more than 20 mistakes per letter and more than 12 errors in 
every one hundred running words. Errors in punctuation, capitalization, 
and sentence structure were found to be most common. The most fre- 


* Kremer, Josephine. An Analysis of Sixth-Grade Children’s Letters. Master’s thesis. Iowa 
City, lowa: University of Iowa, 1931. 42 p. 
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quent errors in punctuation were those of the comma, period, and inter- 
rogation mark. Ninety percent of the letters were incorrectly placed on 
the page and 63 percent were illegible or not neatly written. In approxi- 
mately 53 percent of the headings, open and closed punctuation appeared, 

Kremer characterized the letters of these sixth-grade children as reveal- 
ing (1) a lack of mastery of specific language facts; (2) a lack of sentence 
consciousness, evidenced by incomplete, run-on, or ambiguous sentences; 
and (3) carelessness, which was responsible for many errors. 

Geoghegan* found 13,673 mistakes in 748 fifth-grade life letters com- 
prising approximately 100,000 running words. She listed 87 types of com- 
position errors under 19 major headings; 39 types of letter-form errors 
under 6 major headings; and specific word errors in 10 groups. The total 
number of composition errors listed was 9962, an average of 13.3 per letter, 
The number of letter-form errors recorded was 3711, an average of 49 
per letter. 

Mistakes in punctuation comprised 40 percent of all composition errors, 
with mistakes in the use of the comma causing nearly half the punctua- 
tion errors. Mistakes in the use of the period were second in frequency. 
Eighty-three percent of the punctuation errors could have been eliminated 
by mastery of the following specific types of punctuation: 

1. Placing of the period after a declarative sentence. 


2. Correct use of the comma in series, in direct quotations, in compound sentences, 


after appositives and introductory words, and after such words as “yes,” “no,” and 
“well.” 

3. Use of the interrogation mark after a question. 

4. Use of quotation marks in direct quotations. 

5. Use of the apostrophe in contractions and in expressing possession. 


Geoghegan classified 27 percent of all the errors as letter-form errors. 
These could have been eliminated by a mastery of the following: 


1. Heading: correct placement, order, punctuation, and capitalization. 

2. Salutation: correct placement, punctuation, capitalization, and proper form. 
3. Spacing and margins: correct margins, spacing, and indentation. 

4. Closing: correct placement, punctuation, capitalization, and appropriate form. 
5. Signature: correct placement, punctuation, and capitalization. 


Parks® investigated 730 fourth-grade life letters comprising approxi- 
mately 87,000 running words and found 12,525 mistakes, an average of 
more than 17 per letter. The average number of language errors per letter 


4 Geoghegan, Patricia S. Composition and Letter-Form Errors in Fifth Grade Children’s 
Letters. Master’s thesis. Chicago: Loyola University, 1934. 107 p. See also: Fitzgerald, James 
A., and Geoghegan, Patricia S. ‘“‘Letter-Form Errors in Letters Written by Fifth-Grade Pupils.” 
Elementary School Journal 35: 42-47; September 1934. Geoghegan, Patricia S., and Fitzgerald, 
James A. “Composition Errors in Letters Written by Children Outside the School.”’ Elementary 
School Journal 35: 768-75; June 1935. 

5 Parks, Mother C. An Analysis of Language, Grammatical, Punctuation, and Letter-Form 
Errors of Fourth-Grade Children’s Life Letters. Master’s thesis. Chicago: Loyola University, 
1938. 124 p. 
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was 4.3; the average number of punctuation errors was 7.1; and the aver- 
age number of letter-form errors was 4.3, 

Parks indicated that many of these errors were the result of carelessness 
and a lack of standards. She emphasized the constant omission of punctua- 
tion, particularly in the case of the period, comma, and interrogation mark. 
She agreed with Kremer and Geoghegan that many types of letter-form 
errors listed under the heading “miscellaneous” could be eliminated by 
the development of pride in letter writing and by the inculcation of correct 
attitudes toward this activity. 

Parks compared the results of her own investigation with those of 
Kremer and Geoghegan and commented upon the apparent lack of im- 
provement from the fourth to the sixth grade. She indicated that certain 
errors were persistent in all three grades, due in large measure to a lack 
of sentence sense. The lack of improvement from grade to grade seemed 
to result partly from increasingly complex types of expression. That letter- 
form errors increased significantly from the fourth to the sixth grade 
seemed to be due principally to carelessness. 

Table 2 is a brief summary of the composition and letter-form errors of 
fourth-, fifth-, and sixth-grade children’s letters compiled from. the re- 


TABLE 2—SuMMary OF COMPOSITION AND LETTER-FORM ERRORS IN THE 
Lire Letrers oF INTERMEDIATE GRADE CHILDREN 








FouRTH GRADE FirtH GRADE SIXTH GRADE 
ITEMS OF INFORMATION (PARKS) (GEOGHEGAN) (KREMER) 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
| = oe Se Se ee 
Peano Of TethetG: ...<. 6.5 .000505-2 730 748 6.1 
Number of running words (approx- 

EN coca uk be hensdiwnees 87 ,000 100 ,000 105 ,000 
Nussher of €rr00s....... 26k 6seses 12,525 13 ,673 12 ,630 
Number of errors per letter...... ee 18.3 20.7 
Number of errors per 100 words. . 14.4 3.7 12.0 
Punctuation: percent of all com- 

ONION CLVOES. oc s.« x 6.000s 00s 33.3 40.1 41.8 
Capitalization: percent of all com- 

OOSHION CIVONS...... «a. < - ose eiss 9.2 10.7 14.7 
Sentence structure: percent of all 

composition errors............ 8.4 1:2 12.3 

















Read table: In a study of 730 letters written by fourth-grade children and totaling 87,000 running 
words, Parks found a total of 12,525 errors, 17.2 errors per letter, 14.4 errors per 100 words. Similarly 
read figures for the letters of fifth-grade and sixth-grade children in columns 3 and 4. 

Source: Fourth-grade data from Parks, Mother C. An Analysis of Language, Grammatical, Punctua- 
'ton, and Letter-Form Errors of Fourth-Grade Children's Life Letters. Master's thesis. Chicago: Loyola 
University, 1938. 124 p. Fifth-grade data from Geoghegan, Patricia S. Composition and Letler-Form 
Errors in Fifth-Grade Children's Letters. Master's thesis. Chicago: Loyola University, 1934. 107 p. 
Sixth-grade data from Kremer, Josephine. An Analysis of Sixth-Grade Children’s Letters. Master's 
thesis. lowa City, lowa: University of Iowa, 1931. 42 p. 
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searches of Kremer, Geoghegan, and Parks. Altho the number of errors 
per letter increased from the fourth to the sixth grade, the number of 
errors per one hundred words decreased. It is not a little surprising, there- 
fore, that the proportion of errors in composition, capitalization, and 
sentence structure increased consistently thru Grades IV, V, and VI. Since 
many of the errors are persistent in all three grades, a survey test at the 
beginning of each year could be made to reveal the specific difficulties of 
each child, and remedial measures could be taken to eliminate those 
difficulties. 

Pride in the appearance of letters, the knowledge that they are written 
for others to read, emphasis of the idea that letters are a personal expres. 
sion from one to one’s friends, and the realization that mistakes are a mark 
of slovenliness should go a long way to assist in the inculcation of right 
practices in letter writing. 

Summary and conclusion—Three types of letter writing difficulties have 
been discussed in the preceding pages: (1) the lack of sensitivity to situa- 
tions that call for letters, (2) poor attitudes toward letters and toward 
the recipients of letters, and (3) errors in the mechanics of letter writing. 
Intermediate grade children seem to be unaware of many of the situations 
that require letters, particularly letters of sympathy, condolence, and con- 
gratulation. Their attitudes toward letter writing and toward the recipients 
of letters leave much to be desired. Their mistakes in composition and in 
letter form demand continuous appraisal and remedial measures. 


HE carrying out of the program in letter writing during the 
f pedis grades should center around three general pro- 
cedures. First, every real situation which normally demands the 
writing of a letter should be utilized by the teacher. This means 
close correlation with all other school work. Second, intermediate 
grade children should be exposed to numerous concrete activities 
in which the writing of real letters constitutes an essential step. 
Finally, there must be practice periods in which the child has the 
opportunity to practice upon the various technical aspects of letter 
writing —McKee, Paul, Language in the Elementary School, Re- 
vised edition, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1939, p. 187-88. (Quoted by 
permission of the publishers.) 
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IMPROVING WRITTEN ENGLISH THRU GROUP 
COMPOSITION 


JEAN HaskKeELi 


Principal, Magnolia Avenue School, Los Angeles, California 


OW RARE IS THE TEACHER who voluntarily teaches or carries on an 

English lesson when visitors are in the room! Social studies, read- 

ing, arithmetic, or spelling seem relatively safe to teach before an 
audience. But how many supervisors or principals have the experience of 
observing English lessons frequently in elementary schools? The writer 
does not mean to imply that English is not being taught. She believes, 
however, that there is much confusion and uncertainty in the thinking of 
teachers both as to the scope of the subject and as to desirable methods 
of teaching it. 


QuESTIONABLE Practices IN LaNGcuAGE TEACHING 


Some publications in this field have consistently presented points of 
view which many teachers could not accept or endorse heartily. For ex- 
ample, teachers have been troubled about some of the writings on the 
subject of so-called “creative” English. These writings have sometimes 
implied that the only quite respectable type of written work was some sort 
of poetic expression. Docile teachers have struggled to get “poems” from 
their children. Finding it difficult if not impossible to obtain products 
which compared favorably with published volumes of poems by other 
children, these teachers have become discouraged. They have viewed with 
concern certain types of literary trespassing (if not actual plagiarism) 
indulged in by some children in an effort to please the teacher. 

Now it has come to be rather well recognized that just as certain chil- 
dren have a divine spark of genius in visual art or in miusic, so do others 
appear to have some of this same spark in the field of poetic expression. 
From the others—try as we will—we shall rarely get anything above 
the commonplace. And so the effort to get all the children to write poetry 
has seemed both fruitless and wasteful. 

Many teachers, however, in swinging away from the writing of poetry, 
have gone perilously far in the opposite direction, and the children in their 
classes are engaging in practices which are positively deadening to real 
creative effort in writing. In the present writer’s judgment, it is just as 
creative to compose an invitation that is convincing, to write a letter with 
a sparkle, or to compose a well-arranged and informative exposition as it 
is to produce a poem or jingle. But we cannot hope to do these things well 
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until we inter decently and finally that literary annoyance often referred 
to as the “report.” This statement applies not to all written reports, but to 
the type of science or social studies report which is produced somewhat as 
follows: The child with pencil in hand reads a section from the encyclo. 
pedia or some other reference work. As he reads he copies verbatim certain 
sentences. Other sentences he omits because they are too long or for some 
other valid reason. Occasionally he combines sentences so that he will be 
fortified if, when he reads his report to the class, the accusation should be 
made that he “copied it out of the book.” Rarely, however, is this point of 
morals raised, and so the children go serenely on, plagiarizing without 
knowing they are doing so. Often when reading these reports the children 
cannot even pronounce all the words correctly. What price reports! If the 
children must copy from books, how much better it would be to have 
them copy from sources where at least the literary style is impeccable, 
But why should children copy, anyway? Let us teach them to write and 
to enjoy writing. 


ProMiIsiInc ProcepurEs IN Group CoMPosITION 


So far the writer has assumed a critical attitude, but the picture is not 
all black and somber. Teachers here and there have developed procedures 
in teaching children to write which appear to be producing good results. 
One of the outstanding findings of those who have been working out 
better programs in written English is that this activity has functional 
values for children at a much earlier age than many have believed. Even 
first-grade children in some schools are having simple yet fundamental 
experiences in writing. 

Writing invitations—The children in one first-grade class were to have 
a party for their mothers. At the party the mothers were to be shown some 
of the regular school activities, such as reading, the rhythm band, and so 
on. So important an event certainly merited the dignity of a written in- 
vitation, or so the children thought. They and the teacher together worked 
out the wording of the invitation and the teacher wrote it while they 
looked on. She frequently read back to them what they had dictated. She 
pointed out places where the wording might be improved. The whole 
purpose was to make the invitation so convincing that Mother would be 
sure to come to the party. When the last change had been made, the 
teacher typed the invitation and then reproduced it on the duplicating 
machine so that each child could have a copy. A space was left at the 
bottom so that the child could sign his own name. This was all the writing 
the children were able to do for themselves at their level of development. 

Written English? Indeed it was. The proof that it functioned came on 
the day of the party, when twenty-four mothers arrived at school. 
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Recording classroom happenings—It is true that primary children do 
not have parties very often. But this type of written English need not wait 
for a party or any other such unusual event. For example, a duckling had 
come to another primary room to make his home. He had to be named 
and properly cared for, and of course he would be observed incessantly. 
Because he would grow so fast and would achieve “duckdom” so soon, it 
seemed desirable to photograph him once a week and to keep a record 
of his activities. 

Altho the teacher actually did the writing, she did it at the dictation of 
the children. However, she did not necessarily accept the first offerings of 
the children. The first suggestions of children in such a situation are fre- 
quently amusing. Sometimes they are jewel-like in their beauty but often 
they are crude and clumsy. In any event, the teacher has a responsibility 
for carrying the children on to a higher point of attainment than that 
which they can reach without her. This she may do by skilful question- 
ing and sometimes even by suggesting a change herself. Real teaching 
begins at the highest point to which the children can go by themselves. 
The expert teacher is not satished to leave children on this level. She starts 
there, of course, but she aims to raise the level. The task is not easy. 

Composing charts for reading—There are traditions to the effect that 
reading charts at the primary level should be dictated by the children, that 
the sentences should be short, and that the vocabulary should fall almost 
exclusively within certain well-known word lists. These traditions, if 
adhered to, constitute a real handicap to the teacher who is trying to 
enrich and enlarge the vocabularies of the children and to help them 
discriminate in the use of words, But the handicap is not insuperable. 
Some excellent primary teachers have helped their children to compose 
interesting chart material without respect to vocabulary. These teachers 
report that their children have experienced no greater difficulty in learning 
to read than have children who were fed on an exclusive diet of pre- 
digested words. 

Writing expositions—The group exposition, in this writer’s judgment, 
is one of the finest instruments for teaching written English. It is useful 
at practically every grade level in the elementary school, and is especially 
valuable in the middle grades. Some of its technics are illustrated in the 
following description of a lesson in the fourth grade. 

The class was studying about wild animals and each child was to have 
a booklet to take home. The booklet was to contain pictures and “stories” 
(expositions) concerning the different animals studied. The children had 

learned a great deal about the elephant, and when they were ready to 
compose their story the teacher asked, “What have we learned about 
elephants and what shall we record?” The children responded with such 
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comments as, “They live in Africa and in India.” “They are intelligent.” 
“They eat grass and hay. They don’t eat meat.” 

After listening to many such contributions but not writing down any of 
them, the teacher inquired, “Which of the things you have mentioned 
shall we decide on for our ‘story’? Some of them are more interesting than 
others and we cannot tell them all.” As the suggestions came, the teacher 
helped the children translate a statement such as “They live in Africa” 
into a topic such as “Where they live.” The topics chosen were listed on 
the blackboard and then the class decided what topic should come first. 
They decided, too, upon the order of the succeeding topics. The teacher 
explained that a good way to catch the interest of a reader and make him 
want to read more is to begin by saying something surprising or some- 
thing which will make him want to ask a question. The children agreed 
that since one of the most surprising things about the elephant was his 
intelligence, they would start with that. They would follow with “Kinds 
of elephants,” “Food of elephants,” and finally “How and why elephants 
are captured.” 

Having made the plan, the class was ready to think up and dictate the 
sentences to carry it out. The teacher prepared to write the sentences on 
the blackboard in full view of the class. 

The first suggestion was, “The elephant is intelligent.” 

“Can you make that stronger?” asked the teacher. “Just how intelligent 
is he?” 

And then it came. “The elephant is one of the most intelligent animals 
in the whole world.” 

“Fine!” said the teacher. “And now we shall have to prove it by what 
we tell about the elephant.” 

In addition to the use of a strong beginning, several other technics are 
helpful in working out a group-composed exposition. One of these con- 
sists of picking up a thought or a word in the first sentence and carrying 
it on to the next sentence, and so on. For example, “The elephant is one 
of the most intelligent animals in the whole world” might be followed by 
the sentence, “He is so intelligent that he can learn to do many tricks and 
many kinds of work, too.” Here the word intelligent is picked up and 
carried along. In the next sentence either the word tricks or work might 
be similarly carried along. This is one way of developing unity in a 
paragraph. 

Another technic pertains to closing sentences. Children naturally just 
tell all they know and then they stop. As a consequence their expositions 
may sound incomplete and unfinished. It often helps the children if, after 
discovering the unfinished state of their work, they are asked to close by 
telling their own feeling toward the subject. For instance, the elephant 
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story might close by saying, “I like the elephant best of all the animals 
we have studied,” or even “I wish I had an elephant of my own.” If the 
children cannot make a sincere emotional response to the subject, they may 
just restate in other words the idea of the beginning sentence. For ex- 
ample, they might say, “So you see the elephant really is intelligent.” 

Still another technic, and one which is invaluable, is the frequent oral 
reading and rereading of what has been written. This reading may be 
done either by the teacher or by the children. There is definite value in 
hearing the sounds of the words and hearing how the words fit together 
into a pattern. Often the teacher may ask, “Do you like the sound of that? 
Could you think of a better word?” As suggestions for improvement are 
made, it is a simple process to erase the old form from the blackboard and 
to substitute the new. 

One of the most common errors which children make, and one which 
some teachers overlook, is the error of confusing singular and plural forms. 
For instance, the children start out by telling something about the elephant 
(singular number), and in the next sentence they speak of elephants 
(plural number). They are apt to shift back and forth without reason 
until the error is called to their attention. This error should be corrected 
as early as possible. It is not kindness to overlook such things. They are 
the “little foxes that spoil the vines.” 

Certain matters of form should be and may very naturally be taught 
in connection with the group exposition. The children should learn where 
to place the title. They should learn to capitalize the important words in 
the title. They should learn to start each sentence with a capital letter and 
to punctuate it correctly at the end. They should learn to leave margins 
and to indent the first word of each paragraph. The teacher should call 
attention to these things as she writes. It may appear that the emphasis is 
incidental, but the thoro teacher deliberately teaches these matters of 
form and expects them to carry over into the independent writing of 
the children. 


Tue TRANSITION TO INDEPENDENT WRITING 


The question is frequently asked, “At what age or grade level should 
written English begin?” It is our contention that this activity actually has 
begun when the child signs his name to the invitation mentioned previ- 
ously. But a person asking such a question usually means, “When should 
independent written English begin?” The answer will depend upon many 
conditions, not the least important of which is the basis for written Eng- 
lish that has been developed. 

One school of thought has maintained that a child should not write at 
all until he feels a real need for doing so, but that as soon as he feels such 
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a need he may safely undertake to write his own compositions. This group 
has held that the need itself would provide sufficient impetus for the 
learner to acquire the necessary skills. But most teachers have found jt 
difficult, if not impossible, to discover or provide enough real-life experi- 
ences so that the child can master the skills of writing and spelling thru 
such experiences alone. 

It is here suggested, therefore, that until children have learned how to 
form the letters, how to combine the letters into words, and how to spell 
a few hundred words, including nouns, verbs, modifying words, and con- 
nectives, they are not ready for independent writing as an assigned class 
activity. However, written English of the group type should certainly go 
on during the period in which these basic skills are being developed, 

After a few experiences in group composition some gifted children will 
be quite ready for independent writing, while others may need many such 
experiences before they are ready to try their wings. It is not unusual ina 
well-conducted class to see some of the children at their seats writing in- 
dependently and some of them grouped about the teacher working out a 
“story” together. Generally, however, when children are expected to write 
by themselves, there should be preparation for the writing such as has 
been described above. Moreover, the teacher should be free to help the 
children as they write. She should walk among them suggesting here, 
questioning there, spelling a word here, or calling attention to incorrect 
punctuation there. As she does these things the levels of the children’s 
writing will rise higher and higher, and it will less often be necessary 
for them to rewrite their compositions. 

The best and perhaps the most accurate measure of one’s writing ability 
is what one does at the first attempt. The professional writer, of course, 
must work over his creations, must study sometimes for hours to get the 
word to express the exact shade of meaning which he desires. But for 
children in the elementary school these procedures are too exacting and 
too mature. Therefore, it is well to have the first writing as nearly perfect 
as is reasonable. Copying and rewriting should be the exception, not 
the rule. 

If the first writing is to be reasonably correct, it is necessary that the 
children be helped to spell the words which they choose to use but which 
they do not know. The teacher may write all such words on the black- 
board as they are requested. She may walk about the room and write the 
words on slips of paper for the children. She may write them in the chil- 
dren’s individual spelling books, or she may help the children find the 
words for themselves in alphabetized lists in spelling books or in dic- 
tionaries. The method she uses will depend upon the ages and the abilities 
of the children whom she is teaching. The essential thing is that the chil- 
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dren not be hindered or hampered in their expression by inability to spell 
certain words which they wish to employ. 


CONCLUSION 


All instruction in written English is intended either to prepare children 
for, or to increase their skill in, the difficult art of independent writing. 
Asa means to both these ends, but particularly as an instrument of prepara- 
tion for such writing, the group composition has been used successfully 
by many teachers. The group writing of invitations, classroom experience 
records, charts for reading, and expository “stories” has been discussed in 
this article, with special emphasis on the group exposition. The author 
believes that this type of composition is one of the most effective devices 
for developing the background of attitudes, understandings, and skills 
which is essential to maximum progress in independent writing. 


HE first slow steps in helping pupils to gain confidence in the 
sei of their written verse or prose are very important 
indeed. They are a necessary foundation for all further growth in 
expressive writing. 

For example, in the creation of a poem by the group, the teacher 
will do well to work with the children, adding a word here or 
suggesting an appropriate phrase there. All share in the finished 
accomplishment and because of the guidance and the stimulation 
of the teacher a long, forward step may be taken by the entire 
group through the satisfaction they feel in their product. 

After several satisfying stories, poems, or plays have been ac- 
complished by the group, individual children are able to create 
independently, experiencing the joy of complete ownership in 
their lines whether they be few or many. As time goes on and 
each pupil feels his power to work with words to express his feel- 
ings and ideas he will want to search for exactly the word which 
makes his picture or his feeling clear—California Curriculum 
Commission, Teachers’ Guide to Child Development in the Inter- 
mediate Grades, State Department of Education, 1936, p. 332. 
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CREATIVE WRITING 


SHIRLEY MEEK 


Teacher of Sixth Grade, Nishuane School, Montclair, New Jersey 


REATIVE WRITING doesn’t just happen, any more than any kind of 
honest effort just happens. It’s a long, slow, discouraging proces 
and all sorts of devices are used to make it grow into a real, living 


thing. 


This reminds me of a paragraph in one of Hughes Mearns’ books o 


creative writing. The author told of a very unusual teacher who came int 
her room one snowy morning, stood looking at the world of quiet beau 
outside, turned to her children and said softly, “Thanksgiving.” Then the 


wrote on what they had to be thankful for, or on whatever they wished | 


to say about “anything.” What results that teacher had! 


Knowing Mr. Mearns and his splendid contribution thru his books and | 


his classes, I know this story to be true; it happened just as he said it 
happened. But think of what went on in that classroom before that snow 
morning. Think of what the teacher must have been within herself and 
what she must have given to others before that general “awareness” had 





become an integral part of her classroom. Her story must have been | 


similar to the one André Maurois wrote about Whistler, who had been 
reproached for painting a picture in one hour. “He was able to paint it in 
one hour because he had been painting it all his life.”? 

However, | remember an unpleasant incident along this line. Our schoo 


had been promised a meeting at which “creative writing” was to be the | 
topic. Carefully chosen teachers were to read examples of their work and 


discuss how those examples came to be produced. I shall never forget that 
meeting. Even the air became insincere and false. Those sanctimonious 
teachers read with beatific expressions the results of creative writing in 
their classrooms. And each one claimed that these results had come about 
thru mutual love and understanding between teacher and child. One 
teacher had the effrontery to hold before us a rosebud which was supposed 
to represent the child, and told us if we nurtured these tender little buds 





c . e . . . &§ 
carefully what beautiful, full-blown roses they would become! The stick 


ness of it all—I can feel it to this day. And the lack of truth and realnes 
behind it. 

So I want to tell as accurately as possible how I’ve worked with children 
in the field of creative writing, and if this article is of any value at all it 
will be from that standpoint rather than from the standpoint of results 
obtained. Not that anyone could or would wish to repeat another persons 


1 Maurois, André. Art of Living. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1940. p. 168. 
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technic. But in my opinion it’s the “how” that teachers are most interested 
in knowing. 

Developing a unit of work—I’m going to begin with a unit entitled, 
“A Skyscraper Was Born,” the title being borrowed from a book called 
Skyscraper.” This unit was purposely undertaken with the idea of integrat- 
ing the social studies with English on this particular subject. It seems to 
me that when integration takes place naturally and is not superimposed, 
its values are endless. But when it becomes forced and is done merely for 
the sake of “integrating,” its results tend to be artificial and pompous. 

The unit began with the study of coal, and from there we graduated 
into iron and steel. All this was taken up in the usual way—textbooks, 
reference reading, oral reports, and some written work. When we had a, 
fairly secure background we decided to build a skyscraper. 

The whole purpose of the project was to help the children appreciate 
the laboring man thru the work he actually does. I wanted them to know 
about men in the mass, men getting along “somehow.” Now was the time 
to introduce Carl Sandburg—and how much of his book I read to them! 
Sometimes it was only one line of a whole poem, but that line had mean- 
ing and they understood. I even read snatches of Walt Whitman—spar- 
ingly, of course. Right here I wish to say that I always read a great deal 
to my classes, anything that I believe in and that I feel they can under- 
stand. It may be a line of poetry or a bit of prose, anything that carries a 
thought worth thinking about or expresses an idea in an unusual way. I 
never limit it to children’s books. Often in my own reading I make notes 
of ideas to talk over with the youngsters. I seldom overestimate their 
ability to understand; far more often I underestimate what they are 
capable of grasping. 

Then we painted. We painted murals depicting the four phases of the 
building of a skyscraper—the foundation, the superstructure, the derrick 
and riveters, and the finished building. I am no art teacher, but what a 
splendid tool art has become in my teaching! Never yet has any vague, 
abstract idea which I wished to put across failed entirely when I used art 
as its medium. 

When the murals were completed the children wrote poems, some of 
which are quoted here. I realize that in this instance anyone reading this 
article might question my extensive reading to the children on a particular 
subject. I don’t think the method should be used too often; it would tend 
to “set the stage” for them to write. But in this work I wanted them to 
obtain an insight and an understanding of the lives of the laboring class. 
I wanted them to become acquainted with men like Carl Sandburg, and 


*Naumburg, Elsa; Lambert, Clara; and Mitchell, Lucy. Skyscraper. New York: John Day 
Co., 1933. 80 p. 
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if, unconsciously, some of the humanitarianism of these men seeped thru 
into the children’s work, it was worth it. Strangely, I feel that some of the 
children’s poems seem to be their own, apart from anything that may have 
been read to them. However, anyone else reading the poems will be a far 
better judge of that than I. 


As the sun begins to set 

The last concrete mixer dumps its cargo into a pier hole. 
Shadows begin 

To creep down the field, 

Shadows made by massive columns of steel girders; 

A skyscraper is being built. 


Men, 

Strong, bold men, 

Men that build skyscrapers, 
Skyscrapers expressing their character, 
Characters that are as strong 

As the steel they build with. 


It grew from thought 

And there it stands, 

Tall and graceful, 

King of steel and cement, 

Looking down loftily from the high perch 
At its far reaching realm. 


There, look above you, 

In a heaven of blue mist, 
Waiting to be praised, 

Stands the finished skyscraper. 


The loud noise of steam shovel and riveter 
Now gone, 

How proud he must be, 

Once a giant cobweb of steel, 

Now a skyscraper, 

Made of will power and strength. 

Now skyscraper is finished; 

No longer is there the hum of men and machines; 
Skyscraper is grown up now; 

The men have gone 

To cuddle and pamper another thought 
Until it has grown up. 


Writing about a visit to the art museum—The next small offering isa 
result of an amazing exhibit of imaginative paintings at the Art Museum. 
There were twelve pictures, and all twelve represented a dream that the 
painter actually had—a dream involving the animal world and its fight 
against the natural elements. The director of the museum said that 
the paintings had been shown first in Philadelphia and that some of 
Stokowski’s men had spent many hours with them. We came home en- 


tranced. I didn’t speak of it for several days and then casually remarked 
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one morning that if anyone wished to write about our visit to the museum, 
it might be an interesting bit to do, Only a few did so. It was the only 
assignment I ever made in that way. I never demand that each child 
must hand something in, but neither do I say he need not write if he 
doesn’t wish to. I assume each person will wish to write. Of course, at 
times a few don’t, but I never mention it and as far as I know no one else 
realizes that the class hasn’t written 100 percent. My pedagogy will no 
doubt be attacked here, and perhaps rightly so. But in a sense I feel justi- 
fied because I find that assuming everyone will write has often speeded 
up those who otherwise would take months to begin. Those who already 
like to write will find their small place in the sun that much sooner. 

I stand on the dune 

At the water's edge 

And the sun seems 

To rise 

With the music of the sea. 


Sky, velvet blue 

Inturned with sparkling clear stars 

A mass of unbelievable beauty 

As I looked down upon 

The silvery blue heavens 

It thrilled me with a sense 

I had never felt before 

Blue 

A blue world where maybe I shall dwell some day. 


Imagination, Imagination 

Dig down and see what you find 
Unfinished dreams, thoughts and hopes 
Paint 

Paint of your dreams 

Your hopes 

Paint things that aren’t real 

But there just the same. 


Characterizing parents—The next bit of work grew from a “follow-up” 
on the dreary subject of letter writing. At the first of the year I had been 
amazed at the children’s evident inability to show anything of themselves 
in their own letters. The letters were cold, lifeless things. I couldn’t find 
a child’s personality in any of them, nor the sersnulitins of the people to 
whom they were writing. This discovery took hold of me and seemed 
significant of a far broader field than letter writing. Was it because chil- 
dren didn’t really see themselves as other people saw them, or because it 
never occurred to them to formulate in language anything that they 
might see? 

With joy I remembered what I was sure would help—the diary of the 
three young daughters of Lin Yu Tang. This diary consisted of the various 
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comments on all the places the girls had lived, and more important, com. 
ments on their parents and each other. For utter naturalness and simplicity 
the book has no superior. I read to the class excerpts that were gay, keen, 
and charming, excerpts that made the heart beat warmer. Then I asked 
them to write something about their own fathers or mothers, something 
that would make us feel what their parents were like inside rather than 
what they looked like outside. After each child had written, we brought 
together some of the material in a “Guess Who” chart. We listed thoughts 
which seemed to convey real discernment, and then asked the parents to 
come and see themselves as their children saw them. The parents came, 
Naturally, their curiosity had been aroused. I don’t know which had more 
fun, children or parents. Some of the latter may have been a little taken 
aback. But why not? If you were a parent would any of the following 
comments amuse you or make you sit up a little straighter? 


“No!” says Pop (probably under the influence of Mom). 

Dad thinks boys are noise covered with dirt, and it’s a pretty good description— 
but he likes them just the same. 

When I’m sad Mother cries with me; when I get something new she enjoys it 
with me; when I’m sick, she sees to it I get well. 

Dad adores cats just like I do. And he feels gray when anything happens to them. 

When my Dad comes home from work, Mother gives him a job. He says, “T’ll be 
right there,” and then falls asleep for the rest of the evening. 

Father tries to understand you but he won’t let you get away with fire. 

Mother is so lively that sometimes I think she has taken Dad’s pep. Altho he has 
plenty, his strings don’t meet. 

Dad is fun but sometimes you have to make a wide circle around him. 

When Dad is serious he never smiles. He just talks in an important manner. 


Interpreting the “colors of life’—This next venture was great fun, at 
least for me. It happened as a result of an article in the Atlantic Monthly 
called “Out of the Mouths of Babes,” by Ruth Faison Shaw. The author 
had tried a fascinating experiment with children five or six years of age. 
Evidently she told them to think about the “Colors of Life.” Then she 
wrote what they said about “Pink Life,” “Purple Life,” “Brown Life,” and 
so on. Some of their remarks were light and charming, but others made 
one wonder if they could possibly realize what they were saying because 
there were such depths to their observations. (I think children often do 
not realize; we read meanings into their remarks that really aren’t there.) 

I was enthusiastic about the article and couldn’t wait to try something 
along the same line. I didn’t feel it fair to read to the class any of the 
work done by these small children, so I went at it from another angle. 
The group was a matter-of-fact one. They were literal and refused to fy 
when they didn’t know what the landing field would be like. However, 
not even they could refuse to accept the genius of Walt Disney, nor fai 
to respond to that inner light which he produces for all of us. Then, too, 
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a trip to the museum to see imaginative paintings helped. Also I found 
passages 1n children’s stories and in my own books which proved “things 
that aren’t real but there just the same.” 
How did these children interpret the “Colors of Life”? Here are some 
of the results: 
BLUE LIFE 


At the top of the sky 

The darkest blue reigns 

A little further down 

It becomes lighter 

Almost as if it were afraid 
To reach the horizon. 


BROWN LIFE 


Brown life makes me think of shoes 
Young shoes 

And old shoes 

Tripping down the street 

Some running 

Some walking. 

Some are very old and ragged 
Some new and shined up 
Somehow 

Brown is not always a happy color. 


JUMBLE 
Red, Yellow, Blue life 
Intermingling and criss-crossing each other 
To form the puzzle of living. 
RED LIFE 
Red life is a tight life 
It holds you 
You cannot move 
From its strong gripping hand. 
PINK LIFE 
Pink is a soft quiet life 
With joyous moments and sad ones 
Pink life is soft things 
Soft troubles 
Soft pleasures, 

Some important points to remember—If there is anything worth arguing 
about in what I have written or in the poems I have quoted, it would 
please me no end. And I could change my mind, I hope, on any question 
but this one: Have I read too much to the children and has this reading 
influenced their own work and their own individuality? Here I shall 
remain adamant. I believe there is no such thing as reading too much 
to children if it is done in the right way and from the right viewpoint. 
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Of course the teacher must avoid certain pitfalls, and my suggestions 
for doing this are as follows: Give the children work in many books and 
on all kinds of subjects. Don’t stay too long with any author or with any 
particular style of writing. Be sure that the children do not write too soon 
after enjoying any book, bit of prose, or poem, Find quickly an antidote 
of an entirely different content and style. And build up a morale based on 
the idea that no writing is genuine unless it is the writer’s own, and that 
no truth is greater than what is true to the individual himself. Children 
respect and recognize truth more quickly than adults and, what is far 
more disconcerting, they are able to detect falseness in its slightest mani- 
festation. The more quickly a teacher accepts this fundamental fact, the 
more quickly she will receive truth from the children. 

May I offer these last poems as illustrations of the foregoing statements? 


FEELINGS 
I wonder why people 
Say 
What they do 
When they don’t feel 
That way 
At all. 


THE WORLD 


The world keeps going 
Round and round 

As tho it were in 

A race 

With nothing. 


MAN IS A FOOL 


Man is a fool to kill all the fish in the sea 

He is a fool to cut down all the big trees. 

A fool to kill animals 

And a fool to kill his brothers. 

Some day man is going to be without fish, birds, animals 
Perhaps some day— 

Man is going to be without a brother! 


MAN AND NATURE 


Man is a small master 

He controls the steam shovels 

He kills the biggest elephant 

He builds the tallest skyscraper 

But man cannot stunt the growth of nature 
He must kneel to the sand storm 

He must shiver and sweat from the cold and the sun 
No—man does not control nature 

Nature looks on 

Waiting to step in with flood or fire 

To destroy man’s wishes. 
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SPRING 
You can’t see spring 
In a picture 
It is too lovely 
You must live it 
To find its beauty. 


THE DESERT 


The desert palm waves a stately 
Goodnight 

To the sand dunes 

Fast fading in the cool dusk. 

The cactus give their spines a 

Fina! rustle. 

And the Joshua trees whisper their 
Last Amen. 

The moon rising slowly 

Picks its careful path between the stars. 


FOOTNOTE of warning must always be added; for one errs if 
A deduction is drawn that our type of creative artistry is ob- 
tained simply by permitting children to be natural, to do as they 
please, to grow without cultivation or special nourishment like the 
lilies of the field. The secret of our results lies in the environment 
which we as teachers skilfully and knowingly set up day by day 
and hour by hour. Children do behave naturally, we trust, in the 
presence of the influences that the school consciously brings to 
bear; they are not aware, usually, that our direction is important, 
but we are aware of it at every moment.—Mearns, Hughes, 
Creative Youth, Doubleday, Page and Co., 1926, p. 40. (Quoted 
by permission of the author.) 
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WRITING ORIGINAL POETRY 


Leta Warp 


Teacher of English in the Intermediate Grades, LaSalle School, 
Mishawaka, Indiana 


N THIS SCHOOL sysTEM those who plan the curriculum believe that it is 
worth more to a child to write even poor poetry than merely to appro- 
priate the feelings and thoughts of others whose words are more 
satisfying to the ear. They believe that the process of creation is more 
important than the created product; that a child’s tastes and emotions as 
well as his powers of reason and memory need educating; and that every 
child has vast potentialities for creative expression. If Wordsworth’s heart 
could leap up when he beheld a rainbow in the sky, surely Aurilla of the 
fifth grade may be encouraged to express her “Wonderings” in words 
like these: 
When, at night I lie in bed 
Many thoughts go through my head, 
Of flowers and trees and the big blue sky; 
I wonder, yes, | wonder why 
The sky is blue 
And the tune of a bird is always new. 


Believing all this, and believing that for want of proper opportunities, 
stimulation, and encouragement, many children never realize their capaci- 
ties for creative expression, our curriculum planners have given creative 
poetry a place in the elementary English program. 


Opportunities Provipep ror Writinc Poetry 


Specific time allotment—Opportunities for creative verse in the class 
room are myriad if the teacher loves poetry and is alert to her pupils 
interests, and if she is willing to interrupt her program occasionally in 
order to take advantage of incidental happenings. Most children rarely 
feel sufficient urge to sit down and write poems of their own volition and 
on their own time. For this reason we give them specific class time for 
such writing. A poetry box is kept in the room for independent com- 
positions of the more prolific writers. At stated times these contributions 
are read to the class by the author or teacher, and friendly criticism sends 
them either to the wastebasket or back to the author to be revised. It seems 
impossible to discourage the writers of these poems. One is never heard 
to say, “I can’t.” The feeling that “Maybe I'll get something next time’ 
operates in creative poetry the same as it does in science or invention. 

Sources of subjects—The children are encouraged to choose their own 
subjects, but for those who feel they have nothing to say, broad subjects 
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are suggested to start a train of thought. Holidays and seasons provide 
suggestions thruout the school year. The children may begin in September 
with “Vacation days are over,” which opens up the whole panorama of 
vacation experiences. Next comes colorful autumn with Jack Frost hold- 
ing the reins. Halloween put these words in a fourth-grader’s mouth: 

I made a Jack-o-lantern 

Out of a pumpkin fine. 

I made his mouth a-laughing 

And his eyes as big as mine. 

His nose was like a peep hole 

Three corners up and down. 

He made the loveliest Jack-o-lantern 

I’ve seen in any town. 


November brings Thanksgiving, Armistice Day, and the celebration of 
Book Week. Every year many book characters come to life thru the poetic 
pens of the intermediate grade children. Christmas brings contributions 
from almost all members of the class, while New Year’s resolutions may 
inspire such a poem as this one by eleven-year-old Roland: 

I’m told a brand new year 

Is coming to us here; 

I'll try to keep its pages clean 

And never do a thing that’s mean. 

I resolve to say my prayer 

And never say, “Oh, I don’t care.” 

I resolve to be very good 

Because I know I always should. 


I resolve to do my best, 

To help myself and all the rest, 
To do my duty as well as I can 
And always be a little man. 


February gives us St. Valentine’s Day and the birthdays of great Ameri- 
cans. Spring months provide an excellent opportunity to study and express 
almost every aspect of nature. Wind and rain especially offer a chance to 
experience the joy of adapting sound to sense, even to the extent of coin- 
ing new words. 

Most of these opportunities are utilized in connection with other units 
of study and class activities. Units in social studies, science, and reading 
furnish material for verse writing. A simple form of verse appealing to 
beginners in this work is that of the safety jingle patterned after a nursery 
thyme, such as Joan’s contribution: 

When Little Bo-Peep lost her sheep, 
She immediately hurried to find them. 


She wondered where her sheep would go 
And if they would obey the Safety Patrol. 
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From the statements of two hundred fourth-, fifth-, and sixth-grade 
children in the writer’s classes as to the subjects of their best poems, four. 
teen topics were compiled and are given here in the order of their 
popularity: 


1. Christmas 6. Pets 11. Books 

2. Lullaby 7. Trees 12. Spring 

3. Halloween 8. Rain 13. Patriotism 
4. Snow 9. Autumn 14. Jack Frost 
5. Mother’s Day 10. Wind 


MorivaTion oF VERSE WRiITING 


Important factors in motivation—As already indicated, the stimuli for 
verse writing are to be found in the child’s environment. The teacher 
should become the creator of a stimulating environment, her purpose 
being to guide the pupils’ work along the lines of their fundamental in- 





terests. The greatest stimulation a child can have is a little of the wine ol 
success. This is the teacher’s cue. She must find something in each child's 
work to praise and encourage. 

The writer has found the following principles important in the motiva- 
tion of children in this field: 


1. There can be no expression without impression, Much real or imaginary e- 
perience is necessary. 


2. Appreciation is basic to expression. 

3. The child must be exposed to much good poetry. 

4. He must write about his own interests. 

5. A beautiful thought is essential. 

6. An informal atmosphere should prevail in the classroom. 


“I 


The teacher must be sympathetic and understanding. 


Sources of stimulation and inspiration—In a questionnaire concerning | 
their experiences in the teaching of creative verse, one hundred teachers J 
in our schools and in those of a neighboring city were asked to report 
their most successful means of motivation. The means reported are listed J 
here in the order of their popularity: (1) poetry models, especially those 


written by other children, (2) other class activities and units of study, | 


(3) pictures, (4) excursions, and (5) music. One of the best means ol 
motivation seems to be that of a conversation lesson interspersed with 
the reading of selected poems about the large topic under consideration. 
For example, the V-B class had become interested in “bedtime fun” whik 


Seer 





studying Longfellow’s “The Children’s Hour.” This interest led to a dis 
cussion of personal experiences at bedtime with members of the family. 
The history of lullabies was brought in. After swaying to the rhythm ol 


the “Rock-A-Bye Song” by Helen Wing, the children wrote verses about " 
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bedtime or composed lullabies. Among the verses was this short one by 


a little girl: 
When I go to bed at night, 
My mother tucks me in so tight. 
She tip-toes thru the pale moonlight, 
Closes the door and says, “Good night.” 


An English unit on citizenship and patriotism in connection with 
Armistice Day has been an inspiration for verse-making in the sixth grade. 
Joyce C. gave her conception of the “Flagmaker” in these lines: 


I am a flagmaker, so are you; 

We all help make the Red, White, and Blue, 

The mailman, the grocer, the banker, the clerk, 
No matter who you are or where you work. 

The little child who’s going to school 

Is helping as much as the people who rule. 

So whether you're rich or whether you're poor, 
Or whether you're old and can’t work any more, 
Remember you are helping each day 

To make up our flag as you live, work, and play. 


In the children’s questionnaire previously mentioned, this question was 
asked: “What has happened to you or what have you seen that made you 
feel most like writing a poem?” The following list of sources of poetic 
inspiration was compiled from the children’s answers: 


1. Falling snow 13. Watching rain 

2. A Christmas tree 14. Birds singing in the morning 
3. Goldfish in the sun 15. Frost on the window 
4. Moon thru my window 16. Seeing “Old Faithful” 
5. Waves on Lake Michigan 17. Watching the circus 

6. My mother 18. St. Joseph River 

7. Our baby 19. Daddy teasing me 

8. A waving flag 20. A tulip field in bloom 
9. Things in a store window 21. My puppies at play 
10. Thinking after I go to bed 22. Pillow fights 

11. The moon and stars 23. Sunrise 

12. Leaves in the sunshine 24. Spring 


MeEtTHops AND ACTIVITIES 


Methods and activities in connection with the teaching of creative verse 
writing vary as widely and as often as do environments, moods, and 
personalities. Those mentioned here have all been used by the writer with 
some degree of success. 

As a basis for the work, much suitable poetry is read to the children and 
this includes a great deal from the best that has been produced by preced- 
ing classes of their own school. Work in choric speech appeals to the 
children, and in finger-tipping the rhythm they learn a valuable aid for 
testing the rhythm of their own compositions. 
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Use of music—After a discussion of free verse, an interesting activity 
for inexperienced writers of verse consists of listening to soft music on the 
phonograph and writing down the spontaneous thoughts that come to 
their minds as the music is played. Some expressions of sixth-grade chil- 
dren while listening to the “Blue Danube Waltz” are given here: 

Fairies dancing light as air 

They dance right over the water there. 
Sounds of rushing water 
Splashing, sparkling, dripping. 
Butterfly on painted wing 

Of birds a-flying I sing. 

Two persons out in the moonlight 
With the river flowing by, 

The crickets crick a small song; 
The frogs croak a deep refrain. 

A fish splashes out of the water 
And wakes the two 

Who are in a dream. 


Sometimes the children are asked to write down a list of the most 
beautiful things they can think of. They may then try to add picture- 
making adjectives or make metaphors or similes, thus beginning the 
formation of beautiful and poetic phrases. 

Building a poetic vocabulary—An exercise welcomed by young children 
is that of completing a poem puzzle by trying to supply the missing lines 
of some easy poem which has been written on the board. They also enjoy 
trying to write “sound” poems about such subjects as bells, traffic sounds, 
and sounds of nature found in rain and wind. While studying wind poems 
and repeating them in a verse choir, one group of children became in- 
terested in building a “wind” vocabulary. The list of words was left on 
the board and new words were added day by day. All this naturally led 
to creative efforts on the part of the children. The following poem was 
submitted by Marjorie of the fifth grade: 


THE MARCH WIND 


The March Wind goes whirling, whirling; 
And he rustles 

And he bustles. 

He goes creeping, creeping, creeping; 
And he sighs 

Then he dies. 

Now the Wind is very sad, 

Because he was so bad. 

He blew papers about the town 

And knocked a funny fat man down. 
He pushed over an apple cart, 

And then rushed off like a flying dart. 
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How children write—In the children’s questionnaire they were asked 
to tell, as far as they were able, just what they do when they try to write 
verse. A few typical answers are repeated here: 


I think of something beautiful, try to write words about it that sing a song, read it 
to see if it is sensible, and test the rhythm. 

I think what has happened to me, say my idea in words that have rhythm, test the 
rhythm by finger-tipping it as I repeat the lines, write them down, and correct them. 

| think about what I want to tell, make an outline of it in order that I may stick 
to my subject, try to make two lines that fit together, tap out the rhythm, change 
words that need it, then write more lines the same way, and read my poem to the 
children to see if they like it. 


EvALUATION OF CHILDREN’s VERSE 


The problem of evaluating children’s verse is a delicate one. How can 
a teacher assist a child’s growth in verse writing without discouraging him 
and killing his desire for spontaneous expression? First, last, and always, 
she should judge a fifth-grader’s work according to fifth-grade standards 
and not according to her own adult criteria. Formal technic should receive 
very little attention except incidentally as a child sees his need of it. 

Developing poetic criteria—In a situation like that of the present writer, 
who teaches the same children for a period of six semesters, the building 
up of poetic criteria in the child’s mind so that he may evaluate his own 
attempts seems the best way of caring for the problem of evaluation. A 
child who discovers his own poor lines never feels resentment or dis- 
couragement. Many who have asked to read their verses aloud to the class 
take their seats before finishing, saying, “Here is a line that doesn’t sound 
right.” Others, upon showing their work to the teacher, will point to a 
line before she can read it, saying, “That line doesn’t make sense but I 
couldn’t get a rhyme.” One child will criticize the work of another by 
observing, “That sounds more like a paragraph than poetry,” or “You 
need another word in that line.” 

Elements in evaluation—Gradually there is developed a set of criteria 
by which the children may judge other poetry as well as their own. 
Essential factors in the business of evaluation seem to be (1) the ability 
to tell poetry from prose, (2) an understanding of imagery, (3) the realiza- 
tion that rhythm but not rhyme is essential, (4) the ability to recognize 
good rhyme, and (5) the placement of a premium on originality of thought 
and expression. A comparison of two stanzas about fairies, written by 
children of the same class, will illustrate these factors: 

1. Fairies dancing a little jig, 
Some are little, some are big. 
Their queen’s diamond gives them light 
To see by, if the moon isn’t bright, 
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2. A fairy is like a bird that sings; 
Her wings are like the misty dew rings; 
She dances until she’s had her fill 
Under a yellow daffodil. 


In evaluating these stanzas the following points stand out: (1) The 
thought of the first stanza lends itself to prose while that of the second is 
essentially poetic; (2) the first stanza has factual substance only, while 
the second abounds in delicate imagery; (3) most children will quickly 
detect the rhythm break in the third and fourth lines of the first selection, 
but will be pleased in finger-tipping the second when it “comes out just 
right”; (4) the rhyme of both stanzas is correct, but some child may point 
out the better poetic quality of the words in the second; and (5) the 
greater originality of thought, and especially of expression, is easily de. 
tected in the second stanza. 


Provision FOR SoctAL RECOGNITION OF CHILDREN’s VERSE 


To prevent a strained atmosphere and a sense of trying to please adults, 
it seems advisable to give no school marks or other artificial rewards for 
work in creative verse. Hewever, if the child is to obtain the maximum 


amount of satisfaction from his efforts, there must be some provision for | 


social recognition of the finished product and a chance for others to 
enjoy it. 

Two years ago, each child entering the fourth grade in this school 
started an individual poetry notebook to be kept and added to during 
his stay in the intermediate grades. One section of this notebook includes 
poems memorized in the choric speech work, while a second division is 
for creative verse of the child’s own making. One class suggested an 
anthology of the best poems produced by all the classes during the year. 








It was named The Singing Pen because, as they said, “Poetry sings.” From | 


the new selections chosen each month for this anthology, several are 


selected to go in the school newspaper under the caption, “The Singing 


Pen.” “The Safety Corner” in the newspaper also provides opportunity 


for recognition of safety rhymes. 

In addition, all the schools of the city sponsor a yearly anthology of 
children’s creative productions. Contributions from each room are selected 
and are given to a committee of teachers each month for appraisal. From 
these compositions the committee chooses the ones to appear in the 


anthology, which has been named The Treasure Chest. The art depart | 
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ments of the various schools cooperate in the project by taking turns | 


illustrating the poems, Each classroom in the city, as well as each child 
contributing a poem or drawing, receives a finished book. The simples 
form of social recognition is that of having the composition read to the 
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class by the teacher or the author. Every child appears eager to read his 
lines, even tho he may have finished only three or four. For most children 
the greatest satisfaction comes from the opportunity to speak their own 
verses before the school assembly. Various holiday programs furnish excel- 
lent opportunities for this form of recognition. 


CONCLUSION 


This report has attempted to give an outline picture of creative verse 
writing as one teacher tries to make it a part of the regular elementary 
English curriculum. This teacher believes that when the stage is set by 
creating an adequate environment involving proper stimulation and 
varied activities, and when there is provision for social recognition of the 
child’s efforts, poetry writing becomes a significant outlet for the child’s 
creative energy. Such writing provides him with an opportunity of study- 
ing values as well as facts, and of better understanding himself and the 
world around him. His life is thereby enriched, for he becomes aware of 
his own individuality and feels that he has added his original bit to the 
totality of things. 


E NoTE early that form is not the first consideration. First is 
W the idea, or, perhaps, merely the vague but insistent feeling 
to compose—“the itch to write,” the wise ancients called it. I tell 
them of Santayana’s remark to a group of his students that for 
him it was often simply the irrepressible urge to put something- 
he-knew-not-what down upon a piece of blank paper, although he 
said he got to expect from past performances that a poem was 
about to emerge; that, frequently, the end came forth briskly 
before the beginning, or it might turn out to be the middle, after 
all; and that, likely as not, he might have for his pains nothing 
but an unintelligible fragment, which, if he was patient and 
waited, would grow its necessary and seemingly predestined parts. 
—Mearns, Hughes, Creative Youth, Doubleday, Page and Co., 
1926, p. 8. (Quoted by permission of the author.) 
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WRITING ORIGINAL PLAYS FOR PRODUCTION 
InMA M. MEYER 


Teacher of Fifth Grade, Mt. Hebron School, Montclair, New Jersey 


HILDREN ARE NOT INTERESTED in writing plays unless the plays are to 

be produced, any more than they are anxious to write letters unless 

the letters are really going somewhere. However, the producing of 
plays may vary widely as to the extent of preparation and the purpose of 
the production. In one instance the play may be produced after only thirty 
minutes of preparation in the empty room next door, and the audience 
may be simply classmates of the producing group. The other extreme of 
the extent and purpose of production may be an assembly program with 
the whole school attending and with invited guests from the community. 
The preparation in such a situation may have covered a period as long 
as three weeks. No matter who is to be in the. audience—families of the 
participants, the class, the entire school, or the community—the audience 
situation must be a part of the goal when children set out to write plays. 

Knowing what we do as to how children learn, we can probably agree 
that if playwriting is to be a significant experience for children, there must 
be present the elements of interest and satisfaction. Within these elements 
lie implications for two indispensable classroom activities, planning and 
evaluating. Genuine interest leads to planning; careful evaluation provides 
satisfaction. The audience situation is the major factor in evaluating the 
worth of a written play, as well as in stimulating interest in its preparation. 

Sources of interest and materials—In a classroom of children where 
meaningful experiences are going on daily, there is never a dearth of ideas 
for writing a play. During my work of the past six years with either a 
fourth, fifth, or sixth grade, the following topics have been of such interest 
to the children that they have written plays about them: the circus, Mexico, 
primitive music, Heidi, Negro music, Indians of the Southwest, China, 
the radio, Thanksgiving, Christmas, marionettes, Columbus, Book Week, 
amateur hours, and geology. (This is not an all-inclusive list.) 

The significance of the material to the group usually determines the 
kind and amount of preparation as well as the nature and size of the 
audience. For example, one year a group of children wrote some plays 
about Columbus because they had become interested in this explorer thru 
their reading. The production of these plays was extremely simple, con- 
sisting of reading and acting the parts before the class as a morning report. 

In marked contrast was the dramatization of Heidi which we did 
several years ago in the fourth grade. We had been finding out about 
Switzerland and had all come to love the story of Heidi. Even tho prac 
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tically everyone in the class had read the story, it was requested that I 
read it serially at story time. There were many spontaneous dramatiza- 
tions of favorite parts. Finally, in came a scene written up. This stimulated 
others and soon we had the entire story written in play form. 

When the play had been cast and costumed (from the various attics), 
we found that everyone in the class had a part and no one was left to be 
the audience. And those Swiss songs and dances we had learned just must 
be shared with someone else! So we invited our parents. The stage props 
and scenery were very simple and we presented the play right in our class- 
room because we'd had such fun doing it there and didn’t want to spread 
it out on the large auditorium stage. The children made gingerbread the 
morning of the production and served it with milk to the audience as a 
typical Swiss refreshment. 

Planning to write a play—Once the interest of the children is centered 
on an idea or series of ideas strongly enough to make them want to create 
a play, they are ready for the experience of planning together. Consider, 
for example, the play about Mexico which was written and produced by 
a fifth-grade group. There was a readiness on the part of the entire class 
to “do something” with the knowledge, understanding, and modes of 
artistic expression which they had developed in regard to Mexico. There 
was that lovely two-part song, “In Mexico,” that everyone wanted to sing 
every day. There were those Spanish dances the girls and boys had learned. 
There was that rich background of experience in interpreting the feelings 
of the modern city Mexican, the ancient Aztec, and the modern peasant 
thru painting. So the group reaction was, “Let’s make a play and give it 
for the rest of the school!” 

The following selection is typical of the conversation carried on from 
this point: 


TEACHER: If we want to give a play, what do you think we should do first? 

cHILp: Choose people to take the parts. 

TEACHER: Can we select people to take the parts yet? 

cHiLp: How can we choose the people to take parts when we don’t know what 
parts there are? 

cHiLp: We ought to write the play first. 

cHiLp: I have a good idea for the plot. 

CHILD: I want to paint scenery. 

cuitp: I'd like to be an announcer. I’ve never had a chance to do that yet. 

TEACHER: Let’s pull our ideas together now. Shall we list some plans on the 
board? What suggestion has been given so far that seems to be the most practical for 
our first step? 

cHILD: Write the play. 

TEACHER: Do you know some other words that mean the same as “write the play”? 


The following words were suggested: originate, compose, create, make 
up, and organize. The relative merit of each of these words in this state- 
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ment of procedure was discussed. The children finally decided upon the 
phrase, “Organize the play,” as the first main heading for the outline of 
plans. “Write the script” was then listed as the first subtopic under the 
main heading. The word script had come up in the conversation as being 
appropriate to use in playwriting. As the discussion continued, subtopics 
and other headings were given so that finally the plans looked something 
like this: 
I. Organize the play. 
A. Write the script. 
B. Cast the play. 
C. Choose committees, 
1. Invitations 
2. Programs 
3. Costumes 
4. Scenery and stage properties. 
Il. Decide what else to have besides speaking parts. 
A. What songs we shall use? 
B. What dances? 
C. What announcers? 
1). What musical instruments? 
1. Piano 
2. Tambourines 
3. Castanets. 


With this initial set of plans preserved on the board or on a chart until 
after the production of the play, the children were better able to make 
intelligent daily plans each morning and to evaluate their progress toward 
the goals which they had set for themselves. 

As a prerequisite to the planning of each day’s work, the various com- 
mittees reported their progress to date. These reports were sometimes 
made orally. At other times they were written and handed to the class 
secretary, who read them at the class meeting. The daily plans and the 
reports of committees were always made in relation to the original goals 
established by the group. 

Organizing the group for playwriting—Having made their plans, the 
children are ready to write the lines. How shall this work be organized? 
Shall the class meet as one group and contribute ideas and lines? Shall 
each child write a play? Shall we organize into groups of two, three, or 


more, in order to work together? It is my opinion that the child should f 


have all these types of experience if he is interested in them. Let us com 
sider each procedure separately. 

When, if ever, should an entire class work together in writing a play’ 
In this situation the teacher is usually at the blackboard, with the children 
gathered around her. Some classes do not need or want this experience a 
all, while others occasionally find it very helpful. Perhaps a certain clas 


is timid about going ahead individually or in small groups. The children | 
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do not know how to begin. The form of the play bothers them. They 
have never attempted to write a play before. In such an instance I have 
found it valuable to have a get-together in which a play about anything 
the children may be interested in is read to them. Enough copies of the 
play must be available so that all can see the form. Then the class con- 
siders this question: Why was the play interesting? It was exciting. It was 
funny. It kept the audience interested. Here the teacher can use the ever 
helpful little blackboard drawing that tells so simply and clearly how a 
play is built. 





Beginning End 


Usually after such a discussion the children want to begin right away 
to give characters, lines, and plot for a play. This large group activity is 
invaluable for children who have had little or no experience in reading 
or writing plays. 

Another procedure sometimes used is to have individual children write 
their own plays. In a group of thirty-five children, however, not all will 
want to write a play alone at the same time. Many will want to work in 
groups of two or three. Some will not care to write a play at all. This is 
a challenge to the teacher to make the experience so vital that at some 
time during a year of living together every child will participate actively 
in playwriting. 

Naturally the extent and quality of this participation will vary greatly. 
There will be the child who writes easily, has a flair for the dramatic, and 
supplies the class at least monthly with an exciting play. There will also 
be the child who finds it difficult to express himself in writing, who is 
phlegmatic, and whose sole contribution to playwriting during the year 
will be made in a group of three, where he will give a few lines or a 
suggestion about lines written by the other two children. Between these 
two extremes there will be the whole range of interest, effort, and achieve- 
ment. It is important, however, that each child have a happy experience 
with playwriting, no matter how small a part he has in it. 

My experience has been that groups larger than three are rarely very 
effective in playwriting. Even three are often too many. The groups 
should be kept small enough so that no child is permitted or forced to 
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be inactive because the more aggressive members dominate the situation, 
Here, of course, is a place for teacher guidance and intelligent judgment 
in helping to organize the groups. 

In our marionette vaudeville show last year, which was organized for 
the primary children at Christmas time, there were six acts. Groups of 
children assumed responsibility for the lines to be written for the various 
acts. Similarly, at Thanksgiving time we planned an appropriate play, 
decided on the ideas we wanted brought out, and then worked up scenes 
by groups. The following scenes emerged under the title, “Thanksgiving 
in Montclair in 1940”: 


Scene I—In a movie house 

Scene II]—Living room and kitchen of a Montclair home 
Scene III—At a football game 

Scene IV—In church. 


Without realizing it, these children set up standards of conduct for them- 
selves as they wrote scenes showing what they thought about going to the 
movies, to a football game, or to church on Thanksgiving Day. 

Three years ago, when we dramatized “The Great Walled Country” 
for a Christmas assembly, several groups and individuals wrote scenes 
which to them told the story most completely. The best was then taken 
from each group enterprise and one play was put together by a special 
committee. 

Developing good taste—One of the most valuable potential outcomes 
of playwriting is the development of good taste in the selection of leisure- 
time activities. A group that has had intelligent guidance in planning, 
creating, and evaluating plays will have built up standards of selection 
that can be made to serve them continuously, We discuss motion pictures— 
their strengths and weaknesses. We evaluate the “bills” which the local 
theaters are presenting. We are sorry to find that all too few movies are 
worth our seeing. When a movie is outstanding, we attend as a group. 
Those attended in this way include “Snow White,” “Pinocchio,” “The 
River,” “The Wizard of Oz,” “Ballerina,” and “Heidi.” Before we go to 
the theater many children who have never read the story are anxious to 
do so. After seeing the picture we discuss how it deviated from the book, 
and whether we considered it in good taste. In addition to the discussions, 
we often have impromptu dramatizations of favorite parts, and paintings 
illustrating various scenes. 

The radio is another source of drama which can be very helpful or 
harmful, according to the standards of taste used in selecting programs. 
Tacked on our bulletin board is the monthly list of recommended radio 
programs for children. Occasionally we discuss or write out the programs 
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which are a habit with us. We try to evaluate these in the light of our own 
group standards. A child who is told by a fellow classmate that he is wast- 
ing his time listening to Uncle Don because “he just says the same old 
thing over and over again, and thinks he’s funny” is much more apt to 
boycott Uncle Don than if a parent or teacher advised him to do so. In 
order to establish some habits of wise selection we listen regularly to the 
Damrosch symphony concerts on Friday afternoons. The members of the 
group who had remained loyal to the popular “swing” music were com- 
pletely won over to our side when we visited a broadcast in Radio City 
and had the thrill of watching Dr. Damrosch conduct his orchestra with- 
out any script or notes whatever. 

The Paper Mill Playhouse in Millburn, New Jersey, is near enough for 
us to have used it in developing a desire for, and an appreciation of, the 
best in leisure-time theater. Our interest in marionettes caused us to see 
Sue Hastings and her marionettes do “Toby Tyler.” Practically every 
community has within it or close to it some type of playhouse that could 
be attended by groups of children. 

One of our most stimulating experiences last year was a visit to a beau- 
tiful but simple church downtown, to have the organ explained and played 
for us. In our discussion following this trip it was interesting to note 
what had impressed the children the most, While the organist had used 
various stops and explained their purposes, he had pulled one stop which 
he said made a tone like angel music. “I’ve never heard angel music, but 
perhaps you have,” he said. “Anyway, this is what I think it might sound 
like.” It was these words that the children remembered and mentioned in 
their “thank-you” letters to the organist. It is these words that will have a 
significant place in the memories of many of those boys and girls far 
into adulthood. 

Why should this incident be mentioned in a discussion of playwriting 
with children? The answer, in my opinion, is that any given school ex- 
perience has a richness of meaning to an individual in direct proportion 
to the richness of all the other experiences which he has had or is having. 
Our experiences in playwriting have been happy and successful because 
at no time have we tried to isolate the writing of a play from all the other 
interests and activities that children enjoy. The esthetic appreciation gained 
from listening to “angels’ voices” is not apart from a beautiful idea which 
is later included in a play. Boys forget that “only girls sew,” as they apply 
themselves to the business of dressing a marionette doll. Girls lose their 
awe of hammer and saw as they build scenery. In school we cannot isolate 
music from art, language from social studies, or science from the work- 
shop, and hope to provide a complete, well-rounded experience of greatest 
significance to children, 
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Acquiring language skills—Obviously, the writing of plays offers re- 
peated opportunities for developing skills and technics in the use of the 
English language. In my experience, children have become better manip- 
ulators of the tools of language when these tools were used as they were 
needed to carry on a particular activity. Hence, I believe that one should 
not set out to develop skills by teaching punctuation, correct use of gram- 
mar, and effective organization of material without reference to the felt 
needs of children. On the contrary, these skills should be taught only as 
they are needed to help the children participate in an experience more 
effectively and satisfactorily than would otherwise be possible. In such a 
situation the children see the importance of skills and are anxious to 
acquire them. 

What skills are built up thru the writing of plays by groups and in- 
dividuals? Sometimes after we have produced a play we sit down together 
to talk it over and to list the ways in which we have become more skilful 
as a result of our activity. The following list gives further evidence that 
it is impossible to isolate the language arts from other activities. The skills 
mentioned are not confined to the use of language, altho those which are 
chiefly matters of language are listed first. 

Using capital letters in correct places 
Using punctuation marks where they belong 
3. Expressing an idea more clearly aloud 
4. Writing more legibly and more neatly 
5. Expressing thoughts in complete sentences when writing 
». Reading plays with better understanding of their construction 
Reading parts with more expression 
Using better diction 
9. Enunciating more clearly 
a. Correcting individual lazy habits of speaking 
b. Using the tools of speech effectively 
10. Organizing ideas in more interesting ways 
11. Holding the interest of an audience thru humor or suspense 
12. Writing more interesting social letters (invitations, thank-you notes) 
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tionary or to an adult for correct spelling or meaning 
14. Writing business letters in correct form (ordering material) 
15. Getting along better in a group that is working together 
16. Planning toward a goal. 
17. Evaluating one’s experiences 
18. Using paints to portray a feeling or atmosphere for the play 
19. Using workshop tools 
20. Sewing 
21. Creating music or interpreting that of someone else 
22. Originating dances. 


This list is merely typical of those which we have compiled together | 


after writing a play and producing it. There are many additional skills 
involved, many more technics, and ever so many more appreciations. 








13. Using a wide vocabulary skilfully; making habitual reference to the dic | 
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re- Conclusion—It is not easy to write briefly about one’s experiences with 
the children, for there are many important aspects that one must omit because 
nip- of lack of space. The material presented above is an attempt to indicate 
vere some of the values and some of the procedures which have been found 
wuld useful in original playwriting as an activity for children. Writing plays 
am- is an experience which I am anxious for every child to share at some time 
felt in his school life. The interest of the individual child, the philosophy of 
y as the teacher, the educational program of the particular school system, and 
ore the cooperation of the community should together determine the extent 
ha to which play production is carried on. 
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REATIVE expression is the translation of experience into words. 

It occurs when a person recognizes the dignity of his own 
experience, and when he imposes upon his experience the disci- 
pline of expression in an effort to share it with others, Creative 
expression is differentiated from other forms of composition by 
the absence of an external or utilitarian motive, by the fact that it 
is done primarily for its own sake, and proceeds from experience 
which is recognized as possessing intrinsic rather than “practical” 
value. Business letters, news items, reports of investigations, de- 
bates—all these forms of composition have some external reason 
for being, have a motive of practical use, of objective value. In 
creative expression, on the other hand, the reason for transferring 
the experience lies not in some material benefit to be attained by 
the writer or the speaker, but in his pleasure and interest in the 
experience itself—Hatfield, W. Wilbur, An Experience Curric- 
ulum in English, D. Appleton-Century Co., 1935, p. 110. (Quoted 
by permission of the publishers.) 
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SELF-EXPRESSION THRU LANGUAGE 
Leone B. Watson 


Teacher of Third Grade, Franklin School, Clinton, lowa 


VERY HUMAN BEING is striving in some way to be an artist.” These 
words were spoken by the professor’ in a summer session class in 
playwriting. Over fifty individuals crowded the small classroom 

thruout the stifling summer days. A portion of the group were there to 
get inspiration and new methods for other college and high-school classes; 
a smaller number were already established as paid contributors to the 
dramatic literature of the day; but the vibrant life of each class period 
came from the majority, those collectors of rejection slips whose joy lay 
in the urge to create. In spite of the diversity in levels of ability, the motive 
of class attendance was the same for every member. These students had 
been drawn from every state in the union by the reputation of the man 
who stood before them, a man described as “a great teacher, who believed 
in the dreams that lie hidden beneath the mind of the commonplace in 
his pupils.” 

After much effort the writer of this article was able to meet the class 
requirements with a one-act play. This play never found its way to Broad- 
way or Hollywood and it has never in any way added to the fame or 
finances of the author, but its production was one of the most worthwhile 
experiences in a busy life. This profit began with the new friends and 
contacts which the play’s brief life in the workshop afforded; it grew 
with the sense of satisfaction and inner happiness that comes with the 
fruition of a deep-founded dream. However, the real harvest was garnered 
during the six years that followed in the classroom of an elementary 
school, as the desire to follow in the footsteps of this great teacher grad- 
ually became a living reality. 

It may seem like a great transposition to place elementary-school chil- 
dren on the same plane with advanced college students, but the concept 
of “dreams that lie hidden beneath the mind of the commonplace” applies 
to human beings at any level. The first great task is to find each individ- 


ual’s interests. Having found these interests, the individual must desire | 


to share them and must be equipped with the medium best fitted to his 
particular need in order to impart his ideas to others. For most persons, 
probably, this medium is some phase of oral or written English. 
In the third grade of Franklin School the English program is closely 
1 Professor Frederick H. Koch, Summer Session, 1934, Northwestern University, Evanstot, 
Illinois. 


2 Overstreet, Harry A. About Ourselves; Psychology for Normal People. New York: W. W 
Norton and Co., 1927. 300 p. 
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integrated with the other subjects. Good results have been obtained thru 
class excursions, club work, children’s theater, news reporting, physical 
training, manuscript writing, and number classes. The teacher discovers 
in every child a chance to appeal to and develop the urge to create. The 
approaches are as varied as the children themselves and the home environ- 
ments in which they live. The following examples are representative of 
the creative program of the past six years. 

Excursions provide information and stimulation—The path of the excur- 
sion has been an interesting road of knowledge for us. It has led us to 
college museums for the study of Indian lore, to the dairy, to the meat- 
packing plant, to the city post office, along the thickets to visit bird-nesting 
places, and up and down our own neighborhood streets to study the con- 
struction of modern homes. 

Plans for all these trips have been instigated by the children, and they 
generally originate in lively class discussions. The following instance will 
show the beginning of one of our most interesting journeys. We were 
reading about the Chicago post office. To many of the children it seemed 
a wonderful and important place, but Billy declared it couldn’t be much 
better than Clinton’s post office. His Daddy worked in the latter and 
there Billy had seen the same cancelling machine and the other things 
pictured. To prove his statements he came to school with an invitation 
from his father for the class to visit the post office. 

Nothing was said about formal reports or “stories” during the trip or 
in the class meetings following our return. We did list the most important 
things we had seen, and any child who wished was allowed to tell about 
anything that particularly interested him. Only one boy failed to respond. 
This was disappointing, for altho he rarely cared to talk his mental scope 
was far beyond that of the class as a whole and I was anxious to get his 
reaction to the things we had seen. 

Our composite “story” of the trip brought out all the usual items any 
third grade might gather. Individual stories came next. Of course, each 
child was going to make his own story different, but every teacher of 
composition will know how much alike all the stories were. One little 
girl seriously asked, “How can we make them different when we all saw 
the same thing?” This indeed seemed to be the truth until Jerrold, the lad 
who had contributed nothing in the oral period, read his story. As he 
finished, one of his classmates remarked, “Jerrold’s is not like ours. He saw 
things we didn’t see.” 

Altho very brief, this was a good review of Jerrold’s work. On being 
checked with the postmaster, the boy’s report was found to be correct and 
much more comprehensive and accurate than the hastily penciled notes of 
the teacher. It follows: 
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THE POST OFFICE * 

We went to the post office in five cars. Billy bought a postcard and Bobby bought 
a stamp for a letter as we went through the lobby. Billy then asked permission for us 
to go to the office of the postmaster. 

Mr. Oakes, the postmaster, told us there used to be five postmen, now there are 
twenty-three. He also told us that fourteen thousand letters and four hundred packages 
came into the post office every day. 

We went to another room where there were lots of stamps. He said there were 
$250,000.00 worth of stamps in that room. We were shown some special delivery 
stamps, air mail stamps; the special-delivery air mail stamps cost sixteen cents, We 
saw a five dollar stamp. It was very small. We looked at one dollar stamps, one-half 
cent stamps, two cent stamps, and three cent stamps. 

In another room he showed us the city mail, air mail, out of town mail, and special 
delivery mail, He faced mail for us. To face the mail, letters are placed with the 
stamps in the upper right hand corner. They are then taken to the cancelling machine, 
The cancelling machine puts the lines across the stamps and puts the date that the 
letter was cancelled with the town and state from where it was sent. The machine 
cancels 270 letters or 420 cards a minute. 

After the mail is cancelled it is sent to a man, who sorts it by towns or com- 
munities, After it is sorted it is put into baskets. These baskets were made at the peni- 
tentiary in Atlanta, Georgia. The city mail, after being cancelled, is given to a man to 
sort by postmen. The next morning the postmen sort it by people on their route. 

There is a rule at the post office that no man should be on the floor of the post 
office when he is not working. So there is a special room for the men when they are 
not working. 

The postmaster showed us boxes that had been rented to people. Some boxes are 
only rented for Saturday afternoon and Sunday. 

We also saw the black line with shiny spots. We were told that men watched from 
behind that line. We heard the story about a man who worked for thirty years, but 
he started to take money from letters. Two men were watching him from this line 
and when he had his pockets full of money, they caught him. 

There is a bank in the post office. They keep bonds and baby bonds in it. 


Original poetry and rhythmic exercises—Many poems were read to the 
children with no attempt on their part to write original poems. Very soon 
requests were made for the rereading of many of the poems. “The Raggedy 
Man,” “Orphan Annie,” “Yesterday in Oxford Street,” “The Proud Mys- 
terious Cat,” and “The Potatoes’ Dance” were a few of the favorites, We 
began to discuss just what we liked about these poems. Slowly came the 
realization that poetry must have beauty and music. One lad objected to 
this. He was sure you could write poetry about ugly things. To prove it, 
he brought to us the next day an autumn jingle about dead, frost-bitten 
tomato plants. In the little verse there was a vivid, mournful picture of the 
death of summer. Harold’s poem was voted the best of the morning's 
work, so he felt he had won the point. Another member refused to grant 
him his victory, for she was sure the tomato plants were much prettier in 
Harold’s lines than they were in the garden. 

Much of our rhythmic work in physical training had involved. the 
dramatization of such poems as Vachel Lindsey’s “The Potatoes’ Dance’ 


8 By Jerrold Yos, pupil in Franklin School. 
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and “The Proud Mysterious Cat.” One morning Louise asked if she might 
“play” her own poem. She explained very seriously that her father had 
told her she must say, “With apologies to Vachel Lindsey.” With her own 
group of dancers Louise very gracefully dramatized the following poem: 


THE FAIRIES * 


One evening when the sun had set 
And everything was still 

I saw the fairies dancing 

I saw the fairies dancing 

I saw the fairies dancing 

When everything was still. 

They danced upon the meadow grass 
And looked like twinkling stars 

They waved their little golden wands 
They waved their little golden wands 
They waved their little golden wands 
And looked like twinkling stars. 


I ran to catch a fairy small 

To get a golden wand 

But they just smiled and flew away 
But they just smiled and flew away 
But they just smiled and flew away 
And kept their golden wands. 


News reporting—Many of our class projects in social studies and science 
aroused the interest of other children in the school. The bird-feeding table, 
which was a center of much activity all winter, the building of the log 
cabin with the furnishing of a colonial kitchen, and the making of butter 
and cheese were discovered to have news value. Then, as the desire to 
share some of their good times with others grew, the children discovered 
that the interest was spreading beyond the limits of the school. A bulletin 
board in the main hall was first used. The culmination of the activity 
came in a class newspaper, which provided space for the work of 
embryonic journalists. 

When a hardy robin appeared at the feeding table during a January 
blizzard, one group decided that it must report this to the city’s daily 
newspaper. A committee of three was chosen to take the story to the 
newspaper office. However, as they discussed the matter in their homes, 
one parent suggested that they telephone the message to the newspaper 
office, since much of the daily news was obtained in this manner. That 
afternoon we spent time on telephone conversations. Upon calling the 
newspaper, the children were told to leave their names and the proper 
editor would call them. When the exciting period of waiting had passed, 
they found that the rehearsed conversations were of little use, In Nancy’s 


‘ By Louise Proehl, pupil in Franklin School, 
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account of the call to the class, she said she did nothing but answer ques- 
tions. This training in reporting was carried further the next day when 
the paper appeared with a pleasing report of the feeding table and winter 
activities, but with not one word of the brave little robin which had 
prompted the story. It required careful explaining to answer Catherine's 
disappointed query, “Don’t they ever print anything you tell them to 
write?” 

Manuscript writing—The morning was snowy and a great snow man 
had been built on the school ground. The children in the second-grade 
manuscript class” were interested in everything but the lesson before us. 
So we ignored the usual lesson and wrote the blackboard copy from the 
playground experience. 

The first story grew sentence by sentence from the different members 
of the class. It was very short but the children loved it and were soon 
planning to make a “story book.” Here is the story: 


ICY ICICLE 

It is snowy today. Here is a snow man. His name is Icy Icicle. He must be an 
Eskimo. I asked him to come in and warm his nose. He said, “If I did I wouldn't 
have a nose.” Now what did he mean by that? 

Even the most careless writer was careful that day with his copy, for 
he wanted a neat story to show his mother. The next day Buddy wanted 
to write other stories about Icy Icicle. This proved a happy request which 
caused the manuscript period to hum with life thruout the dark January 
and February days. 

In the “Rescue of Icy” he was fished from a pool of water into which 
he had tumbled as he had leaned over to see his reflection in the water. 
During the Valentine season the story of “Icy Gets a Heart” told of Icy’s 
sorrow when Reddy Cardinal told him he was too white and cold ever 
to get the nice warm red heart he desired. Again the second grade came 
to the rescue and covered Icy with bright red paper hearts. This made 
Reddy Cardinal Ay away without a word. For George Washington's birth- 
day there was the story of George Icicle and Martha Snowball, in which 
Icy was given a new playmate, Suzie Snowball. As warmer days came, the 
perplexing problem arose of how to say goodbye to Icy in a fitting manner. 
After many attempts the following story became the final chapter in the 
“story book” of Icy Icicle: 


GOODBYE TO ICY ICICLE 


The days became warmer. Old Man Sun smiled and smiled. Icy grew smaller and 
smaller. One day the little icicle who had hung on the branch above Icy fell with a 
great splash. He lay in a little puddle of tears. 


5In this school the second- and third-grade teachers exchange classes for handwriting and 
music. 
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“What is the matter, Little One?” asked Icy. 

“I’m melting so fast, I don’t know what to do,” cried the little icicle. 

“Do not cry,” said kind old Icy. “I’m melting too, but I am not afraid. Would you 
like to hear where we are going?” 

“Yes,” gasped the little icicle. 

“Last night,” began Icy, “I talked to the Man in the Moon. He said we would 
first go deep down into the earth. I was very sad, for I knew we would miss the boys 
and girls. Mr. Moon said we would come back soon in the green blades of grass.” 

When Icy had finished there was only a wet spot where the little icicle had been 
and soon Icy too slipped into the ground. 


It is needless to say that our “story books” became treasured possessions 
and in many cases my troubles with untidy penmanship papers were over. 

Conclusion—The foregoing program for fostering and developing the 
power of self-expression has been based on the following important facts: 

1. Every child is an individual, and as a separate human being he has 
something within himself which he can express better than any other 
person. 

2. If the urge to communicate these thoughts to others becomes strong 
enough, the child who is given the chance will learn to impart them well. 

3. Creative production usually utilizes oral and written language and 
thus becomes a part of every branch of modern school life. 

4, The great motivation behind this program must be the joy found 
in the power of creation. Such joy is, or should be, a big factor in all 
education. Young children do not immediately recognize this fact, but as 
they develop under skilled leaders they unconsciously learn to adjust their 
efforts in the face of childish disappointments. This trait of personality is 
of special significance in adult life, when the individual may frequently 
need to turn from the frustrations and monotony of the everyday grind 
to the comforting joy of his own hobby corner. 
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IMPROVING THE TECHNICAL ASPECTS OF 
WRITTEN LANGUAGE 


CATHERINE J, LEE 


Teacher of Sixth Grade, Kramer School, Little Rock, Arkansas 


RITTEN LANGUAGE is such a vital part of our everyday life that the 

advantages of attaining skill in its use are for the most part 

obvious to adults. Young children, however, usually find it dif- 
ficult to grasp the importance of the technical phases of written language, 
It is the teacher’s privilege and responsibility to create situations which 
will bring out the need for certain specific skills and present them in an 
attractive manner. Once the child realizes his need of the mechanics and 
tools of language, he will strive to reach a high standard of perfection. 
We are told by the authors of English Activities’ that “Every pupil needs 
two things—motivation and guidance.” In this article we shall attempt to 
give ways and means of meeting these two needs. 

At the beginning of the term the teacher should carefully examine her 
course of study, make note of the specific skills suggested or required for 
her grade level, and plan activities which will call for the use of these 
skills. While drill and repetition are necessary for the acquisition of lan- 
guage skills, the day of isolated, unrelated drills, except perhaps for 
diagnostic and remedial work, is past. At present most good teachers use 
a motivated activity program based on ideas of interest to the child. In 
order to be most helpful, we shall focus our discussion on the work of a 
particular grade, the VI-A. The same general principles will apply to any 
other grade. 

The skills to be taught—In our city the course of study in written lan- 
guage for Grade VI-A includes the following skills: 

1. Uses of capital letters 
Beginning of sentences 
Proper nouns 
Proper adjectives 
Quotations 
Titles and initials 
Titles of stories, poems, pictures, and so forth 
Beginning of every line of poetry 
“T” and “O” when used as words 
Proper abbreviations 


Outline structure 
Names of the Deity 
2. Uses of the comma 

a. Ina series 

b. With quotations 

c. After yes and no 


rs so hoon oP 


1 Hatfield, W. Wilbur, and others. English Activities. Grade Six. New York 


: American 
Book Co., 1936. Preface vi. 
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d. With nouns of address 
e. To separate city and state 
f. In dates 
g. After friendly greetings 
h. After all letter closings 
i. With appositives 
3. Uses of other punctuation marks 
a. Period 
(1) After imperative and declarative sentences 
(2) After abbreviations 
(3) After initials 
b. Question mark 
c. Exclamation point 
d. Quotation marks 
e. Colon after business greeting 
f. Apostrophe 
(1) In contractions 
(2) Possessives 
(3) Plural of letters, figures, and signs 
(4) Hyphen to divide words at end of line 


+ 


Sentence 
a. Definition 
b. Kinds 
c. Parts 
5. Paragraphing 
6. Rules for formation of plural nouns. 


In addition to the skills indicated in the outline, there must be training 
in vocabulary development, word accuracy, correct usage, and organiza- 
tion of materials. 

Discovering pupil difficulties—The pleasing theory that a child pro- 
moted to Grade VI-A is thoroly grounded in the preceding work fre- 
quently breaks down in practice. It is the teacher’s business to take the 
child where he is and to proceed from that point. But how can she gauge 
the child’s actual development in essential skills when she receives a large 
number of pupils at the beginning of a new term? We have found that 
the quickest and best way is to give a series of pre-tests. One type of test 
which covers many skills is a letter in which the capitals and all marks of 
punctuation have been omitted. The test may be brief yet cover a number 
of skills. It is advisable that the teacher keep a chart of each pupil’s dis- 
abilities. This not only gives her an idea of the individual’s weaknesses, 
but also enables her to get a composite picture of class difficulties. 

The teacher's opening remarks—After the pre-tests have been given, the 
teacher might say something like this: “Boys and girls, we are going to be 
called upon to do much written work this term—work which will be seen 
by a number of people. One of you will be secretary in the auditorium. 
That means that you will write the minutes in a book provided for that 
purpose. From time to time you will be giving programs to which you 
will want to invite your mothers and friends. You will be writing business 
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letters asking for booklets and other information pertaining to the things 
we are studying in English and social studies. You will be keeping note. 
books in these subjects—books which your classmates, teacher, principal, 
parents, and others may see. You know that I always keep some of the 
most attractive notebooks to show other classes, visitors, and teachers from 
other schools. You will be preparing stories, reports, and poems for your 
class record book. Most important of all, remember that you are responsi- 
ble for editing the school paper, which will be read by a great many 
people. Since you know you will need to do these things, don’t you think 
you should plan to do them as well as possible? Suppose we work out 
together some rules for written work. I shall have them mimeographed 
and you may paste them in the back of your notebook so that you will be 
able to check your own work before either a monitor or I see it. Wouldn't 


you rather find and correct your own errors than to have anybody else 
do it?” 





Formulating standards for written work—After an introduction like 
the one suggested, the class may proceed to make up a set of rules in- 
cluding capitalization, punctuation, sentence structure, and paragraphing. 
The teacher can so direct the discussion that all the necessary rules will 
be suggested by the children. She may already have her own list of rules 
prepared, but by careful guidance she can make the children feel that they 
have had a definite part in developing class plans. It is important to obtain 
the practical cooperation of all pupils, with the teacher acting as a par- 
ticipating guide and stimulator in making rules and plans. 

In our school we make up a rather detailed “drill card” which is pasted 
in each child’s notebook. In addition, the children formulate questions 
involving general standards for written work, such as the following: 

Did I leave an inch margin? 

Did I indent another inch? 

Did I capitalize the important words in my title? 
Did I skip a line after my title? 

Is my lesson heading correct? 


VhWwWNe 


Another set of questions for self-appraisal has to do with paragraphing, 
as follows: 


Have I indented my paragraph? 

Do I have a topic sentence? 

Have I varied the sentence beginnings? 

Do my sentences follow one another in logical order? 

Does every sentence tell something about the topic sentence? 


Perhaps the teacher does not use the letter form given in her language 
text. In that case she and the children should work out a model and place 
it on the blackboard. After they have discussed this model fully they will 
probably wish to have it mimeographed for distribution to the class, 
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In this school we explain to the children the four plans of checking 
work, namely, self-checking, monitor checking, cooperative checking, and 
teacher checking. We encourage self-checking, which necessitates a set of 
rules for each child as mentioned earlier. 

Use of notebooks—While we readily admit the need for drill in teach- 
ing written language, we feel that the amount of drill can be reduced to 
a minimum if the program includes a sufficient number of activities which 
stimulate and hold a child’s interest. Some teachers may not regard note- 
books as a desirable activity, and indeed certain types of notebooks could 
not be so classified since they are dreary records bearing the stamp of 
teacher dictation rather than that of pupil initiative plus teacher guidance. 
In our system, however, we consider the making of English notebooks to 
be one of our most profitable activities. On the whole, the children take 
great pride in them. 

The first day the new notebooks are used, the teacher and pupils discuss 
plans for the general make-up of the books. They look at some of their 
textbooks and supplementary books, noting the information on the title 
pages. They decide that it would be a good idea if each notebook had 
a title page on which should be placed the topic of the unit, the pupil’s 
name and grade, and perhaps a small, appropriate sketch. Some may 
decide to have a full-page drawing following the title page. Next comes 
the table of contents, with emphasis on capitalization. 

The first main division of the notebook is reserved for special reports, 
stories, letters, original poems, riddles, and original plays, all of which are 
first written on tablet paper, self-checked, and then monitor- or teacher- 
checked before being copied in the notebook. In this way the child has 
something of which he may be proud because it approaches perfection. 
The teacher encourages the pupils to include illustrations in their note- 
books. Expressing ideas in pictures is sometimes as helpful as expressing 
them in words. 

The second section of the notebook is used for what might be called 
“dictionary work.” Here are kept vocabulary drills, lessons on prefixes, 
suffixes, synonyms, homonyms and antonyms, and word lists made up 
from various phases of the children’s study in English. 

The last division of the notebook is given over to drill work on capital- 
ization, punctuation, correct usage, sentence structure, and paragraphing. 
We have a system whereby the child who makes no mistakes on a drill 
may engage in some chosen activity, while those who have not mastered 
the skill must do one or more practice exercises. Some children will correct 
an error by doing one practice exercise; other children require more. We 
do not carry the drill work beyond the need of the individual. The teacher 
does not rely entirely upon the textbook for practice drills but has many 
exercises of her own for specific cases needing remedial work, 
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Letter writing—The opening remarks of the teacher quoted earlier were 
suggestive of several activities to be attempted by her class. One of these 
was letter writing. Now, a letter that no one will see interests a child very 
little, if at all. The teacher must create situations in which there will be 
a real need for letter writing. In our school Mrs. Blank, the president of 
the parent-teacher association, had sponsored a Christmas party for the 
boys and girls and had done many other things for the school as a whole 
and for individuals. They were all very fond of her. The teacher suggested 
that they write her a letter thanking her for the party and for her many 
kindnesses. One pupil shyly remarked that Mrs. Blank would probably be 
so pleased with the letters that she would show them to others and keep 
them for a long, long time. 

Another letter writing project grew out of the social studies class, which 
had been working on a unit about Africa, Interest was at its peak. All the 
children had contributed something special in addition to the regular class 
work. They had prepared reports, poems, slides, charts, and maps. Johnny 
exclaimed, “Miss X, why can’t we have our mothers come to see all this?” 

“Indeed you may,” replied Miss X. “Wouldn’t you like to have our 
principal and supervisor too?” 

Then followed letters of invitation. There was no drudgery about writ- 
ing these! The children recognized a real need and met it happily. The 
desire to do the work well was evident in every phase of the activity. 

Vocabulary development—Another activity which has been carried on 
successfully in our school is that of vocabulary development. The word 
lists of the English notebook have already been mentioned. The social 
studies class also affords excellent opportunities for vocabulary increase. 
As a part of each unit the pupils build up a special vocabulary. For ex- 
ample, in the study of India one class compiled the following: 


rajah peninsula millet monsoon 
viceroy sal teak famine 
zone sacred delta textile 
plateau cobra jute caste 
jungle 


These children also were interested in finding out how words grow. 
They were delighted to learn that words, like plants, grow from roots or, 
like houses, rise from foundations. Particularly were they pleased to realize 
that several words may grow from one root by the addition of different 
prefixes and suffixes, as follows: 


prefer cultivate govern 
preferred cultivator government 
preferring cultivation governor 
preference ungovernable 
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One day the class turned to the lists of prefixes and suffixes in their Eng- 
lish notebooks. Then they chose sides, each seeing how many words could 
be built from a root word in a given length of time. They kept the new 
lists in their notebooks for reference and agreed to look for other words 
to add from time to time. 

“Vocabulary improvement should be planned for, not left to chance,” 
according to a recent digest of research prepared by the National Con- 
ference on Research in English.* This article also states that “unless the 
use of the dictionary is taught, limited results are obtained.”* The April 
1940 issue of Middle Grade Activities carries an article, “Teaching Chil- 
dren To Use the Dictionary,”* which includes some practical suggestions. 
Whatever plans are used, the child should be thoroly trained in the use of 
the dictionary before going to junior high school. 

The writing of riddles encourages the careful selection of words, par- 
ticularly colorful and vivid adjectives as well as live verbs. Accuracy in 
the use of words is demanded in writing the club minutes. Frequently 
we have the secretary read in class the minutes which he is to present later 
in the auditorium, Pupils are expected to furnish constructive criticism 
which calls attention not only to mistakes but also to methods of correcting 
them. We have found that a pupil is more likely to recognize his own 
incomplete sentences if he reads his work aloud. 

Organization of matertal—Notebook work in English and social studies 
is an excellent means for teaching organization of materials. At the begin- 
ning of every social studies unit the class makes its own outline. This 
procedure calls for careful thinking and organization. It also teaches the 
use of the capital letter in outlining. English and social studies units in- 
clude bibliographies, and these provide additional lessons in capitalization. 

The school newspaper—The most comprehensive activity of all those 
mentioned in this article is the publication of a school newspaper. The 
values of this activity have been capably discussed in an earlier volume of 





this yearbook series.” However, the following specific activities carried on 
in connection with the printing of one of our local school papers may be 
of interest: 


The children decided to visit a newspaper plant. This activity called for a letter 
sking permission to make the visit, and for a letter of appreciation later. 


*Seegers, J. Conrad. chairman. J/ vocabulary Problems in the Elementary School. Seventh 
Annual Research Bulletin of the National Conference on Research in English. Chicago: Scott. 
Foresn an and Co.. 1939. 1 7 

S J. Conrad, | y 
“Teaching Children To Use the Dictionary.”” Middle Grade Activities 4: 1, 3; April 1940 
Chicago: Scott. Foresman and Ce 

’ Mackintosh. Helen K. “*The Newspaper--A Clearinghouse for School Activities.””’ Enriching 

> Curriculum for the Elementary-School Child. Eighteenth Yearbook. Washington, D. C. 
Department of Elementary School Principals. National Education Association. 1939. p. 368-72 
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2. An extensive “newspaper vocabulary” was built up, a part of which is given 
here: 
reporter proofreader linotype 
press deadline edition 
copy plates galley proof 
composing rotary press Associated Press 
column advertising editor 
cut make-up circulation 
feature dummy 


3. Proofreading as a class lesson helped to clarify many errors. An article which 
had been submitted for publication was used as the basis for discussion. 

4. The members of the class made a list of some of the large daily newspapers of 
this country. This activity emphasized capitalization; it also brought the dictionary 
off the shelf to find the meaning of such words as Tribune, Herald, and Gazette. 

5. Jokes proved to be a very good way to teach the use of quotation marks be. 
cause they called for much conversation, 

6. Interest in printing their own newspaper brought about a study of printing, 
Some of the findings were written up for the school newspaper. 


Summary of basic principles—The principles underlying this program 
for the improvement of technical aspects of written language may be stated 
briefly as follows: 

1. Drill is necessary to obtain written perfection but may be greatly 
minimized by properly conducted activities. 

2. The child must be made to feel a need for technical skills. The teacher 
should create life-like situations to bring out these needs. 

3. The child should be encouraged to help formulate his own sets of 
rules for written work. He will then feel the responsibility of meeting 
suitable standards to a greater degree than if the teacher had merely 
dictated the rules to him. 

4. The child needs motivation and teacher guidance, rather than teacher 
domination. 
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CHAPTER IV 
READING 
EDITORIAL COMMENT 


EADING is such an important phase of the language arts that the in- 
clusion of only one chapter on the subject may seem to give it too 
little emphasis in this book, This limitation is due to the fact that 

the Department of Elementary School Principals published an entire year- 
book on reading in 1938. The present chapter, however, covers a wide 
range of reading activities and is supplemented in Chapter I by a concise 
discussion of the whole field. For additional material the reader is referred 
especially to the earlier yearbook and to the other references listed on page 
436 of this volume. 

In spite of its importance, learning to read should not be the central, 
dominating element in school life; nor should it be kept separate from the 
rest of school life. Rather, it should share attention with, and often con- 
tribute to, other essential and pleasurable activities in a broad program of 
child development. There is need for a basal program to develop the skills 
and attitudes essential in all reading, for special emphasis on the reading- 
study abilities, for a separate program of leisure reading, and for practice 
on the basic skills in oral reading. All these activities should contribute 
directly and significantly to the child’s understanding and appreciation of 
the world in which he lives. 

The first two articles in this chapter deal with the prereading and read- 
ing readiness program. Gates reviews general principies and gives specific 
suggestions in regard to such a program, including the appraisal of pupil 
abilities or characteristics related to reading and the development of those 
characteristics to an optimum degree. Shank and Wallace discuss the 
activities used in a large city school system to develop reading readiness in 
slow first-graders. In the third article, Martin describes a comprehensive 
program of early instruction in reading, with emphasis on providing for 
individual differences. 

The next three articles are concerned largely with silent reading in the 
intermediate grades. Kremen tells how a group of retarded children used 
the daily newspaper as a reading text. Hartman describes a program of 
wide reading which was carried on without a school library. Humphreys 
reports on the reading interests and habits of children in one school system 
and stresses the need for a better understanding of pupil interests and a 
wider knowledge of available reading materials. 

Bergen closes the chapter with a description of methods used to make 
oral reading function in children’s lives—Editorial Committee. 

[ 385 ] 
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THE PREREADING AND READING READINESS PROGRAM 
ARTHUR I. GarTeEs 


Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City 


HE JUSTIFICATION of a comprehensive prereading and reading readi- 

ness program now may be said to rest upon the firm foundation of 

research. Such a program is rapidly finding its way into American 
school practice. The results of investigations and competent opinion both 
suggest the following general requirements for a satisfactory prereading 
and reading readiness program: 

1. The program should embody a careful diagnosis and appraisal of 
various abilities, interests, and limitations which have been found to be 
related to success in learning to read and in pursuing other primary-grade 
activities. 

2. The diagnosis and appraisal should reveal individual needs during 
the prereading and reading readiness activities and also during the primary 
period in learning to read. 

3. The program should be flexible enough to meet the needs of the 
wide range of individual differences during the first year. 

4. The program should be rich, challenging, and childlike enough to 
arouse children’s enthusiasm in it and to promote all aspects of child 
development. 

5. The program should insure the development of the particular in- 
terests, informations, and skills which comprise reading readiness, that is, 
an equipment insuring success and satisfaction in learning to read. 


DIAGNOsIS AND APPRAISAL 


As soon as possible after the beginning of the year, the pupils should be 
given a series of diagnostic tests, appraisals, or examinations to reveal their 
abilities and limitations related to reading and to provide a guide to in- 
struction during the preréading and reading readiness period. In the typi- 
cal school the beginning class will contain many children so unfamiliar 
with school and test situations that it will be very difficult to secure reliable 
test results at once. Usually the testing may safely be begun in the third 
week and, once begun, should be carried thru as rapidly as possible. The 
purpose of the first series of tests is to enable the teacher to determine the 
degree of advancement in various abilities and the special limitations found 
in each pupil. With adequate data in hand, the teacher should then be able 
to consider intelligently the selection of pupils for various classes or sub- 
groups within the class, or to carry out any other plan of classification that 
is in operation in the school. In addition to this, she will gain information 
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enabling her more effectively to estimate the probable amount of reading 
readiness work required and to organize this work so as to meet individual 
needs. 

Later, when the teacher feels that some or all of her pupils have approxi- 
mately reached a status which will enable them successfully to undertake 
reading from regular books, many of the tests should be repeated. The 
results of these tests should enable the teacher to tell more definitely 
whether the pupils have achieved a satisfactory status in reading readi- 
ness in general, and to judge the particular needs of each pupil in the 
reading program which lies ahead. 

It is now possible to select a series of tests which give very high correla- 
tions with success in the reading program and definite indications of par- 
ticular instructional needs. In the case of most abilities involved in reading 
readiness, standardized tests are available. It is also possible to devise in- 
formal examinations which will yield most of the values of the stand- 
ardized instruments. A suitable series of tests will be briefly indicated in 
the following paragraphs: 


1. Tests of general intelligence—The individual Binet test and group 
intelligence tests, such as the Pintner-Cunningham, give information of 
great value. Mental age alone, however, is an insufficient measure of read- 
ing readiness. A pupil may have reached a mental age of six and one-half 
years and still be far from ready in other respects for the first reading 
lessons. Contrariwise, children with lower mental ages may be so well 
equipped with the special foundational skills in reading as to learn suc- 
cessfully. The mental age should be regarded merely as one of several 
important measures. 


2. Tests of sensory equipment—Many children, on entering the first 
grade, have unsuspected difficulties in vision and hearing, which may 
prove to be a handicap. In schools in which examinations of vision and 
hearing cannot be quickly secured from a physician, a teacher may use 
for rough screening purposes certain other devices, such as the Betts Tele- 
binocular, the Eames or other tests of vision, and the whisper test of hear- 
ing acuity. It is also important to identify color blindness among first-grade 
children. 


3. Speech tests—An appraisal of the child’s speech should be secured by 
listening to it in informal situations or by giving one of the simple in- 
formal tests of articulation. It is important, on the one hand, not to delay 
the correction of speech defects which really require remedial treatment 
and, on the other hand, not to mistake for serious defects types of speech 
which represent merely a stage of immaturity for which specialized speech 
therapy is unnecessary. 
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4. Health examination—A general health examination is highly desir. 
able, since ill health affects pupils’ ability to attend, their keenness of in- 
terest, and other factors which directly or indirectly are related to success 
in learning to read. 


5. Diagnostic and general reading readiness tests—Published reading 
readiness tests may be classified into two types: (1) the general reading 
readiness test, which gives a total score to be used in predicting success in 
learning to read, and (2) the diagnostic battery, which yields a general 
score for predictive purposes and, in addition, a score on each of the several 
subtests in the battery. Recent studies tend to show that the specific or 
diagnostic battery is superior to the general type of reading readiness test, 
both in the accuracy of the prediction of the general score and in the 
diagnostic value of the test as a guide in the instruction of individual 
children. The following abilities are important for inclusion in a batter 
of subtests: 

a. Ability to grasp and appreciate a story may be roughly measured by telling the 
pupil the first half of a typical primer story and asking him to complete it. The pupil's 
completion of the story is then rated by one or more persons for general merit. 

b. Ability to understand and interpret pictures may be measured by placing in 

pret p y y | g 
the pupil’s hand a number of pictures similar to those found in first-grade reading 
material and giving the pupil directions to execute which depend upon his ability to 
comprehend and interpret a picture, 

c. Ability to understand and execute directions may be tested by giving the pupil 
a series of instructions, beginning with simple ones and extending to rather compli- 
cated ones, and noting his ability to carry them out. 

d. Familiarity with printed words and the technics of observing them may be 
appraised by giving the pupil a series of exercises consisting of four or five words ina 
line, or arranged in a square or otherwise, in each of which are two identical words 
and two or more different words. The pupil’s task is to indicate the identical words. 
This test measures rudimentary familiarity with word forms and the technics of 
handling them, even among children who cannot read or recognize a single word. 

e. Familiarity with, and possession of techmics for dealing with, large print-typ 
words such as those used on blackboard and bulletin board may be determined by 
Hashing for four or five seconds a word printed on a large card and having the child 
find the same word in a list of four or five on a mimeographed sheet or on a strip of 
cardboard. 

f. Familiarity with words and sensitivity to thetr sound characteristics may be 
measured by giving the pupil orally a test word, such as dg, and having him select 
from such words as hot, boy, pig, and hat the one which rhymes with the test word. 
Similar tests may be made by asking the child to identify the word which begins 
with the same sound as the test word, or to tell what word is suggested by a slowed 
up pronunciation, such as b-o-y. 

g. Familiarity with printed letters and numbers may be judged merely by showing 
the printed capital and lower case letters in a mixed order and asking the child to 
name them. This ability is predictive of success in learning to read mainly because a 
child with a more extensive and broader background of experience with alphabet 
books, picture books, and other publications has picked up more of these letters inc 


dentally. The test also reveals to the teacher exactly what letters and simple numbers 
each child knows. 
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INSTRUCTION IN THE PREREADING AND READING READINEss PERIOD 


It should be the purpose of the prereading and reading readiness pro- 
gram to develop the abilities just listed to an optimum degree so that 
success in learning to read will not be jeopardized by weakness in some 
of them. As already stated, however, the prereading program must be con- 
cerned with objectives other than mere development of foundation skills 
for reading. In this section a number of abilities important for this period 
will be mentioned. 

1. Acquiring adjustment to the school situation—The pupils must learn 
to attend to and remember what the teacher and other persons say, get 
over feelings of homesickness and insecurity, acquire adjustments to the 
many distracting noises and activities, learn to sit quietly and work by 
themselves without the full attention of an adult, and become accustomed 
to the types of routine that are employed in the school. The whole matter 
of adjusting to a situation which is extremely new and confusing to many 
children is of utmost importance. 

2. Learning to use classroom equipment—Many children will have 
much to learn concerning the use of scissors, paper, crayons, clay, weaving 
material, erasers, chalk, desks, rulers, and other equipment of the room. 
The location of supplies and the use of many novel forms of equipment 
should be fairly well understood before the rather difficult activities such 
as learning to read are undertaken. 

3. Building a background of common information—Altho primary 
reading programs are, for the most part, confined to familiar objects and 
situations in the home, town, and countryside, many children are surpris- 
ingly meager in their fund of information. In order to increase their stock 
of concepts and ideas and thereby sharpen their interest in these familiar 
fields, the teacher should conduct a series of well-planned educational 
activities. Excursions to places of interest, such as stores, the zoo, the farm, 
and the fire station, are effective means of broadening experience. These 
excursions should be enriched by carrying on pertinent activities before, 
during, and after them. Among these activities may be conversations about 
features of interest; the relating of stories or pertinent information by the 
pupils, by the teacher, and by other persons; the drawing of pictures rep- 
resenting scenes observed; the construction of objects and models; the 
singing of songs and the playing of games which embody some of the 
concepts or situations; the use of many pictures from magazines and 
other sources; and the showing of silent or sound motion pictures, 

4. Developing a knowledge of certain useful specific facts—Knowledge 
of the directions, right and left, should be thoroly established before it is 
necessary to consider these matters in connection with the reading of 
printed lines. Moreover, since most primary reading programs utilize 
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much material containing colored pictures, and since the painting and 
coloring of pictures by the children are useful activities, it is important that 
the pupils learn to recognize and name the more common colors. Ability 
to count objects up to ten should also be acquired. . 

5. Developing ability to understand and carry out directions—By the 
time the pupil reaches the stage of reading from a book, he should be 
proficient in attending to what the teacher says and in carrying out typical 
kinds of instructional directions. The work in the prereading program 
should include generous amounts of instruction to the class as a whole 
and directions addressed to individual children who must assume sole 
responsibility for something. During the prereading period these direc- 
tions may be related to a great variety of classroom enterprises. 

6. Developing ability to deal with word sounds—The abilities involved 
in sensing and variously dealing with the component sounds of words are 
important in learning to read by all types of methods. During the pre- 
reading program the ability to sense the rhyming elements of words and 
the common initial sounds, to combine more or less isolated syllables into 
total word sounds, and to hear words more clearly and accurately may 
be improved by a variety of interesting and educative activities. The use 
of rhymes, verses, and jingles in realistic rather than in formal ways; 
singing and choral speaking; listening for words that begin alike (such 
as names of children and common objects), words that end alike, and 
words which are easily confused with each other—these are all effective 
activities. 





7. Developing ability in oral usages—A pupil should have a certain 
degree of facility in using language before he begins to read. An abun- 
dance of conversation in which pupils engage with enjoyment and without 
restraint is desirable. If the teacher understands the limitations of each 
pupil, she can, by skilful guidance in the conversation periods, “draw out” 
the pupil who tends to speak exclusively in single words or short phrases 
rather than in sentences, and similarly she can restrain the pupil whose 
speech runs like the babbling brook. A useful device is the preparation 
of little stories or reports which the teacher repeats or writes on the board 
after editing the suggestions contributed by the pupil. Attention should 
be given also to the improvement of vocabulary. For many children a 
good deal of help may be needed in dealing with words which denote 
relationships, such as under, behind, and near. 

8. Developing ability to interpret pictures—As pointed out previously, 
pictures provide an enjoyable means of enriching children’s experience. 
The prereading program should make generous use of pictures of all types, 
including both sound and silent motion pictures if possible. A changing 
display of pictures in the classroom should be provided, as well as a large 
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supply of all kinds of picture books, alphabet books, magazines, posters, 
placards, picture stories made by previous classes, and other similar items. 
Ideas about the environment, skills in oral English usage, success in co- 
operative enterprises, ability to use materials for artistic purposes, better 
methods of thinking, and other results may be attained more fully and 
more enjoyably by the skilful use of pictures. Books are now being pro- 
vided in which stories are told not by a single picture but by a series of 
pictures; these are excellent materials for the development of interest and 
ability in dealing with stories. As pointed out later, stories told in pictures 
arranged on pages in the same manner as printed words provide an excel- 
lent means of developing some of the indispensable technics for actually 
reading printed words, as well as skill in utilizing the clues to the printed 
text provided by the illustrations in typical primer books. 

9. Developing interest in reading—As a first step in developing interest, 
the teacher should make the pupil aware of what reading is and what it 
does. During the prereading program the teacher should read to the chil- 
dren many types of materials, such as notices on the bulletin board, invita- 
tions, captions under pictures and posters, names and descriptions of 
articles or directions for their use, signs in various places, items from news- 
papers or magazines, and stories from books. The classroom should con- 
tain a generous supply of printed materials, especially picture books, 
alphabet books, illustrated story books, and magazines. The children 
should be encouraged to bring to school words from posters and packages, 
pictures with legends, story books, picture books, and other such materials. 
The teacher should often read aloud the words or sentences in these ma- 
terials. If such activities are well conducted, the great value of reading 
will be apparent to the children, and an interest in it is almost certain 
to develop. 

10. Teaching children certain reading technics—Many of the technics 
which are usually difficult for the child when he first attempts to read may 
be developed in quite definite form before the pupil reads at all. For 
example, the teacher may show the pupils how to handle books—how to 
open them, turn the pages, proceed from the front to the back of the book 
and from the top of the page to the bottom, and survey the lines from 
left to right. It is possible, furthermore, to give the pupil definite practice 
in proceeding from left to right and making the return sweep in going 
down the page from top to bottom, by employing some of the newer types 
of prereading booklets in which stories and events are represented by a 
series of pictures placed on the page in the same arrangement as printed 
words. During the latest stage of the reading readiness work, the pupil 
should be introduced to materials in which stories are told both by a series 
of pictures and by a series of sentences, After observing the pictures in 
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proper sequence, the teacher shows the book to a small group of children, 
who observe the pictures and then the sentences while the teacher reads 
the latter, indicating by a sweep of her finger or a pencil the order in 
which the words and sentences are taken up. In this way the pupil learns, 
before actually reading, to do practically everything involved in reading 
except recognize the words in the sentences. When he reaches this stage, 
he may learn to read a limited number of words and thereafter to engage 
in full-fledged reading. 
CONCLUSION 


The prereading and reading readiness program, as sketched very briefly 
above, is designed to introduce at a proper time (before the pupil attempts 
to engage in full-fledged reading), and in the simplest possible form, most 
of the habits, skills, and matters of information and interest which are 
essential for actual reading. Under this plan the pupil moves forward by 
easy stages into the actual reading process without at any time encounter- 
ing a task that represents a large jump from his present attainments and 
without being required at any time to learn a large number of difficult 
technics at once. The difficulty with the older type of program was that 
when a pupil first undertook to read, he had to acquire simultaneously 
many of the skills involved. This was a tremendously difficult and com- 
plicated task which the less able pupils often found too difficult to master. 
The newer method smooths the path to successful, enjoyable reading by 
avoiding steps so difficult that pupils are likely to stumble. 


iVEN a rich background of experiences involving the familiar 
G sounds of which words are made, together with comprehen- 
sion of a wealth of words perceived thru auditory stimuli and 
fixed in acceptable patterns of grammatical language, a child has 
a firm basis for learning to translate meanings from printed letter 
symbols. Under such conditions his reading is likely to be more 
rapid and more meaningful because he finds it just another way 
to use things that he already knows.—Davis, Irene, in Newer 
Practises in Reading in the Elementary School, Seventeenth Y ear- 
book, Department of Elementary School Principals, 1938, p. 288. 
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READING READINESS ACTIVITIES FOR SLOW CHILDREN 
IN GRADE I 


Eveanor R, Suank, Principal, School No. 88 
and 


Marie E, Wattace, Principal, School No, 55 
Baltimore, Maryland 


LMOST EVERY FIRST-GRADE CHILD enters school with one desire upper- 
most in his mind, namely, to learn to read. Altho the will to learn 
is usually present, other factors often prevent some of the children 

from satisfying this desire immediately. Realizing this fact, the public 
schools of Baltimore have established a prereading program which has 
seemed effective in preparing many first-grade pupils who are physically 
or mentally immature or not sufficiently adjusted socially to attempt the 
complicated reading process. This program will be described in the fol- 
lowing pages. 

Placement of children in slow-moving groups'—Entrants to the first 
grade are studied carefully by the teacher. Consultations with their previ- 
ous teacher in kindergarten are held in order to determine the abilities of 
these beginning children. About the end of the second week the teacher 
has a rather definite idea as to which ones are lacking in certain prereading 
requisites, and this group makes up a potential “C” class. Final assign- 
ment to this group is determined on the basis of classroom achievement, 
teacher judgment, and test results. 

After an adjustment period of several weeks, an intelligence test is 
administered to all beginning first-grade children, including the potential 
“C’s.” Those whose mental ages are shown by the test to be 5 years and 
10 months or less, and whose intelligence quotients are 89 or lower, are 
placed temporarily in a group designated as I-C. Frequently it is dis- 
covered that teacher judgments and test results coincide; pupils formerly 
classified as potential I-C’s are often identical with those ranking low 
on the mental test. 

The grouping is quite flexible, however. Any child—regardless of the 
test results—who gives positive evidence that he possesses the necessary 
qualifications for reading is advanced to the I-B (the first half of the 
regular first grade). Others who still display signs of immaturity are re- 
tained in the I-C for a full five-month term. After making satisfactory 
progress they are advanced to the I-B class. Experience has revealed that 
those remaining for the full I-C term are often more successful than the 
others in the later stages of reading. 


_ The method of pupil appraisal described here should be compared with that outlined by Gates 
in the preceding article.—Editorial Committee. 
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A minority of the beginners with the higher intelligence quotients and 
mental ages sometimes fall into the I-C classification because of physical 
or emotional factors or lack of certain experiences. When such cases 
appear, as they often do quite early in the term, teachers consult with 
their principals, who, in turn, send applications to the director of kinder- 
garten and primary grades for approval of the children’s transfer to the 
slower-moving (I-C) group. Altho mentally mature, these children also 
may need three terms in which to attain the regular standards for promo- 
tion to the second grade. 

Upon completion of the first grade, children who have been previously 
in the I-C class are given the opportunity of working in the IL-C group 
before advancing to the second grade proper. This procedure allows those 
with low reading abilities a total of six semesters in the first and second 
grades instead of the traditional four semesters. 

After these children have definitely established themselves as I-C or 
slower-moving pupils, their parents are notified so that they may have a 
better understanding of the reasons why their children are not following 
the regular curriculum and are not progressing at the same rate as their 
schoolmates of the same chronological age. 

Types of activities and materials used—By a study of informal test re- 
sults, pupil responses, and results of physical examinations, the teacher 
learns the needs of the I-C children. Usually it is necessary to include the 
following activities in order to develop reading readiness in these children: 
Activities which build up a background of experiences 
Activities which create an interest and a desire for reading 
Activities which clear up language difficulties 
Activities which help establish correct eye movements 
Activities which give practice in discriminating 
Activities which provide opportunities for thinking 
Activities which aid in emotional and social adjustment 
Activities which develop keener sense responses. 


Vi wh 


Co NIN 


Provision for wider expertences—Children with meager experiential 
backgrounds cannot be expected to bring much meaning to the printed 
page of a reading book. Therefore, an adequate prereading program for 
such pupils must provide many firsthand and vicarious experiences. When 
possible, excursions are taken to those places which appear in the early 
reading books. Visits to the farm, to the zoo, to the neighborhood stores, 
to other places of community interest, and to the various parts of the school 
building provide many firsthand experiences. Characters, animals, or ob- 


jects to be met later in reading are often brought into the classroom in 
order to acquaint the children with the unfamiliar. Such real experiences 
give the group something to think about, something to write about, some- 
thing to talk about, something to want to read about, and above all, a 
more thoro understanding of the world about them. 
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Vicarious experiences to build correct concepts are given thru the use 
of pictures, stories, poems, dramatizations, and constructive activities in 
the schoolroom. 

Use of the prereading booklet—Recently there has come to the aid of the 
first-grade teacher and child the so-called reading readiness booklets which 
are now available from several publishers.” Baltimore schools have found 
these booklets especially helpful to children in the I-C classes. They give 
to pupils who are eager but not yet prepared to read, the opportunity to 
handle, examine, and become acquainted with a book almost the very 
first day of school. Pictures of familiar characters and objects are presented. 
New characters are introduced thru supervised picture study. Exercises 
which help in developing the ability to make visual and auditory dis- 
criminations, to make correct eye movements, to identify colors, to engage 
in problematic thinking, and to see relationships are furnished in several 
of the reading booklets. 

Children are eager to work with these booklets because the pictorial 
representations are attractive to them, and they derive great satisfaction 
from their contact with books so soon after entering school. 

Use of teacher-prepared materials—While the reading readiness book is 
very worthwhile, it must be supplemented by materials made or assembled 
by the teacher if a well-rounded program providing for adequate practice 
is to be presented. The bulletin board arranged by the teacher is of para- 
mount importance, since many bits of news, new characters, surprises, and 
printed material may best be introduced thru this medium. It often be- 
comes a cumulative project, growing day by day and leading up to a 
culminating event. Thru the use of the carefully planned bulletin board, 
correct eye habits may be developed, practice may be given in noting 
details and in observing likenesses and differences, and curiosity concern- 
ing printed matter may be aroused. 

Teacher-made cards containing pictures, figures, symbols, and words are 
almost indispensable in the preparatory reading period. They must be 
large enough to be seen without difficulty by the group, yet small enough 
to be handled easily and to fit in the chart-holder. The cards are used 
under the direction of the teacher to give practice in (1) classifying objects, 
people, and animals, (2) noting similarities and differences, (3) establish- 
ing correct relationships, and (4) arranging events in sequence. Further 
explanation of their use will be given later. 

Follow-up mimeographed exercises involving cutting, pasting, and fol- 


2 Betts, Emmett A., and O’Donnell, Mabel. Here We Go. First Reader, Alice and Jerry 
Books. Evanston, Ill.: Row, Peterson and Co., 1938. {Crabtree, Eunice K.; Walker, L. C.; and 
Fisher, D. F. C. My First Book. Lincoln, Nebr.: University Publishing Co., 1940. 128 p. "Gray, 
William S., and Monroe, Marion. Before We Read. Chicago: Scott, Foresman and Co., 1937. 
49 p. Hahn, Julia L. Everyday Doings. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1938. Hildreth, Ger- 
trude H., and others. Our Story Book. Philadelphia: John C. Winston Co., 1940. 40 p. {Storm, 
Grace E. Sue and Mickey. Chicago: Lyons and Carnahan, 1937. 47 p. 
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lowing directions are given to the children to complete independently, 
Those children who still show deficiencies are given further guidance 
until they have attained some degree of success. Handling smaller papers 
which contain smaller objects and symbols is a step nearer to dealing with 
the printed matter of a book. 

Illustrative activities with slow-moving groups—In the preparation of 
materials which will give these first-grade children adequate experiences, 
the teacher must have definite concepts in mind. That is, before she at- 
tempts to develop concepts which are necessary for the interpretation of 
specific reading materials, she must determine what those concepts are. 
She must know also the extent to which the concepts are already developed 
in the minds of the pupils, as well as the most economical methods of 
developing and strengthening them. Vague and indefinite concepts make 
possible only misunderstanding or low-grade comprehension. With slow 
groups the teacher should try to give the children an abundance of the 
concepts that seem to be important on the basis of an examination of pre- 
primers, primers, and first readers, and she should endeavor to make these 
real and varied in nature. Some concepts will be given firsthand and some 
will be given vicariously. 

Various activities have been used in the Baltimore schools to help in the 
promotion of reading readiness. In one classroom the teacher knew that 
the children would have experience with the readiness booklet, Sue and 
Mickey, and so she planned to facilitate the development of concepts 
which would enable the children to use this booklet in a more satisfactory 
fashion. Her procedure was as follows: 

1. Since Mickey, a toy rabbit, and Sue, a doll, are two characters that often appear 
in the book, toys of these two types were brought into the classroom and the children 
were free to play with them. 


2. Since many pictures and stories tell about children playing with balls, the chil- 


dren in the classroom had access to different types of balls. 

3. There are picture stories of trains, and so the class had a small train in the room. 

4. A duck and turtle appear in the book and there are pictures of children pre. 
paring for and caring for the duck; so a live duck was kept in a pen and a turtle was 
placed on the science table. 

5. One story shows girls displaying their dolls. The girls brought their dolls to 


school and shared them with one another. 

The experiences listed above were definitely related to a prereading 
booklet. Additional activities may be planned to increase the variety ol 
concepts which are related to general classroom living. The following ideas 
have been helpful in this respect. 


Surprise Packages 
A wrapped package is present in a very prominent place at the beginning of the 
lesson. It may be supplied by the teacher at first, but is almost always furnished by 
pupils after one or two surprises. The children are allowed to feel the package, t 
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suggest possible things it may contain, and to ask questions. The owner of the “sur- 
prise” tells significant facts about it to assist the children with their guesses. After the 
surprise is opened the children may enjoy some experiences with it and talk about 
these experiences, Some things used for surprises are balls, books, ten-pins, and other 
objects related to activities being carried on. 


Storytelling from Pictures 


|. Familiar stories (fairy tales)—From four to six pictures representing the out- 
standing incidents in a familiar story are presented to the children as the story 1s told 
by the teacher, The story is retold by several individuals as the pictures are shown, 
each child telling about one picture. Individuals then attempt to tell the whole story 
as the pictures are shown. Finally the pictures are placed along the blackboard ledge 
with one or two incidents in the wrong place, and the children rearrange the pictures 
in proper order. The children are also encouraged to use the pictures before school 
and to tell the stories to one another. 

2. Nonfamiliar stories—A series of pictures that obviously are related to one an- 
other is provided, and the children tell the story from the pictures after a class dis- 
cussion has brought out the main ideas, The pictures might show a boy and girl 
selecting a pumpkin, carrying the pumpkin home, making a jack-o-lantern, and 
finally a jack-o-lantern in the window at night. 


Noting Similarities and Differences 


A table of objects is placed before the children. The table contains three or four 
balls, all alike except one; three or four lettering blocks, all alike except one; and 
books, crayons, pencils, and other toys. The children identify, discuss, examine, and 
play with these objects. Their attention is then called to the likenesses and differences 
and the articles are classified. The same types of activities may be used later with 
picture cards, word cards, sentence strips, and even letter cards. 


Seeing Relationships 


The teacher uses objects and pictures to bring out relationships such as the fol 
lowing: 


|. The more common relationships: comb and brush, bat and ball, shoes and 
stockings, cup and saucer, knife and fork, coat and hat 

2. The more difficult and slightly different relationships: bread and butter, bird 
and nest, chair and table, hen and egg, cow and milk 

3. Baby animals—The teacher uses picture cards to develop an understanding of 
the relationship between mother animals and their babies, together with the proper 
names for them, as follows: 


dog—puppy cat—kitten 
cow—calf horse—colt 
hen—chick sheep—lamb 


Particular attention in all these activities is paid to enunciation, pronun- 
ciation, and correct concepts. Much opportunity is given for free expression 
and the sharing of experiences. 

Other activities to promote reading readiness—Children should learn to 
talk reasonably well before they begin to read. This does not mean that 
they should have formal instruction in talking, but that speech maturity 
should be present before reading lessons are begun. No method will work 
if children are not linguistically ready for reading. The teacher must con- 
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sciously attempt to add usable words to the child’s vocabulary. She must 
encourage the children to use the new words and should make them 
curious about the meanings and uses of unfamiliar ones. A broad speak- 
ing vocabulary and the ability to use simple English sentences orally are 
the best known defense against the development of guessing, word-calling, 
and a meaningless type of reading. 

In the development of an adequate vocabulary, a teacher will definitely 
plan to stress likenesses and differences in objects. This type of activity 
will serve a two-fold purpose: (1) It will encourage growth of the vocab- 
ulary which the teacher wishes to stress, and (2) it will promote ability to 
note likenesses and differences in words when the child is ready for 
printed symbols. . 

Language ability is greatly improved thru the use of the bulletin board 
activities previously described. Group activities also are used for this pur- 
pose with satisfactory results in pupil growth. One teacher in Baltimore 
uses the following graded activities to develop the ability to recognize 
likenesses and differences: 


1. Have concrete objects (for example, balls of different designs and colors) and 
let the children choose the ones that are alike or let them tell what is different about 
two balls. 

2. Have large colorful pictures; let the children tell which one is like the first. 
Show how the others differ. 

3. Have smaller colored pictures and use the same procedure as in step 2. 

4. Use pictures that are not colored, and follow the same procedure as above. 
5. Use meaningful symbols instead of pictures. 

6. Use letters of the alphabet. 

7. Use words that are to be part of the vocabulary of the children. 
8. Use two-word phrases. 

9. Use three-word phrases. 

10. Use sentences. 


In addition to the activities mentioned above, the following plan for 
making visual and auditory discriminations was used successfully: 


Materials necessary 


Large tagboard cards about 10 by 12 inches in size, with four rows of diverse 
objects. Each row should contain eight objects of which seven are exactly alike while 
one is different. 


Procedure 


1. Expose a card to the group. 


2. In each successive row allow a child to note the similarity of shape, color, and 


size of seven objects. Note the one object that is different. 

3. Have a child explain why the seven objects are similar. “They are all balls. 
They are all round. They are all red. They bounce.” Encourage the use of complete 
sentences. 

4. Have the child explain why one object is different. “This one is different. It is 
a top. It spins.” 
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Lust 5. Train the children to swing from left to right in each successive row, scrutiniz- 
em ing each object with their eyes. 

k 6. As the teacher names or describes an object, a child indicates it on the card. 
ak 


The teacher says, for example: 


a - 
re Find the red top, or the yellow truck. 


ing, Find the thing that rides on water. 
Find the thing that we sit on. 





% This type of lesson gives training in visual discrimination. It develops 
a the proper eye movements and gives training in listening to and following 
a directions. It also develops a language and sentence sense, and provides 
pus adequate preparation for the use of the prereading book. 
tor Outcomes of the program—The ultimate goal of any prereading pro- - 
gram is to develop the ability to handle printed materials in a satisfactory 
ane | fashion and the ability to note similarities and differences in such ma- 
| terials. All the activities mentioned have proved successful in this respect. 
— These activities have been carried out in Baltimore for a number of years, 
~ and it is felt that the following definite accomplishments have resulted: 
1. The percent of retardation in the I-B group has been materially re- 
= duced. Children who have had the benefits of the I-C program are able 


to proceed smoothly into the regular reading program of the first grade. 
first 2. The necessity for repeating the work of a grade or half-grade is 
eliminated. There is a continuous development of reading skills thruout 
the primary curriculum, since each group—I-C, I-B, and I-A—has its own 
program. 

3. The school supplements or improves upon the experiential back- 
ground of the underprivileged child, with the definite purpose of relating 
these experiences to the reading program. 

4. All available materials are coordinated to make the approach to 
reading most economical and expeditious. 


™ 5. Reading is not withheld from the retarded child. He is introduced 
to it at a much slower rate and in a simpler form than the other children. 
6. Preventive rather than later remedial work is given. Deficiencies 

verse which may block the reading process are removed. 
vhile 7. Desirable attitudes toward reading are established. Children are not 


forced into the complicated task of deciphering the printed page until 
adequate preparation has been given. 
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A BEGINNING READING PROGRAM 
SaraH A. MarrTINn 


Elementary Supervisor, Public Schools, Vancouver, Washington 


BEGINNING READING PROGRAM in the presentday school should reflect 

the changing emphasis in education. Such a program should be 

carried on without undue pressure upon the children and without 
being the major activity of both teacher and pupil, as it has tended to be 
in the past. No longer ought we to consider the teaching of reading as the 
major task of the primary department. Our aim should be to have each 
child accept a new type of experience—reading—as a part of normal be- 
havior, and to have this new experience contribute to his own purposeful 
activities. 

To achieve this aim, the beginning reading program must be a part of 
a broad, well-conducted child development program in which reading 
shares the spotlight with other necessary and enjoyable activities. The pro- 
gram must be planned with the child’s readiness and willingness in mind, 
and learning to read must be delayed until the child is ready to read 
easily and with considerable enjoyment. The whole primary department 
will need to be organized in such a way that the learning-to-read process 
may be carried on successfully. Since not all children will learn to read in 
Grade I, beginning instruction will need to be provided in Grade II and 
to a lesser extent in Grade III. 

The program as carried on in the Vancouver public schools is planned 
with the above principles in mind. We attempt to develop reading readi- 
ness before beginning the teaching of reading, to provide for individual 
differences by developing reading groups in succession as children demon- 
strate their readiness, and to furnish many varied activities for developing 
and enriching child life. The remainder of this article will be devoted to 
a description and appraisal of this program. 

The general situation—The program is based on the continuous-progress 
theory of promotion, thru which we hope to obtain growth according te 
capacity without undue pressure upon either teacher or pupil. When the 
children enter school in September, they are all enrolled in the first grade. 
We do not organize any junior primary classes for two reasons: (1) We 
do not have enough very young children at any one school to provide work 
for one teacher; and (2) such a plan is not in accordance with our theory 
of continuous progress. The total annual enrolment in the first grade 
ranges from 250 to 280, which is an average of about 35 pupils per teacher. 
Children entering school in September range in chronological age from 
5 years and 7 months to 6 years and 7 months. The mental age range last 
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year, as measured by the Detroit Beginning First-Grade Intelligence Test 
(Revised ),, was from exactly 4 years to 8 years and 7 months. 

Testing for readiness—During the first six weeks of school the testing 
program is administered. We give the Detroit Beginning First-Grade In- 
telligence Test (Revised) during the first two weeks and follow this as 
rapidly as time permits with Form L of the Revised Stanford-Binet Scales.” 
All children who show average or above-average maturity are given a 
visual test using the Betts Telebinocular;* the remaining children are 
given this test later in the year. All are so tested before they begin reading. 
Principals or teachers who are especially interested in test results often 
supplement the above measures with the Word Form and the Auditory 
Span Tests of the Betts reading readiness series.’ 

The results of these tests give the teacher some objective basis for her 
own estimate of each child’s ability, and aid her in grouping the children 
for learning activities. 

Preliminary activities—During the first six weeks of school the teacher 
is requested to teach no formal reading. Instead, she is expected to engage 
in activities which will help the children adjust readily to school life and 
which will give her a better insight into each child’s social and language 
development, his special interests, his good and bad personality traits, and 
his ability to carry on purposeful work or play. Some teachers record this 
information on individual cards or sheets and use it as a basis for planning 
their instructional programs. Such a card or record usually includes the 
types of information listed below (and sometimes other types as well) : 

Name of child 

Chronological age 

Mental age——————Dettroit test —Stanford-Binet— IQ — 


Report of Betts Visual test 
Teacher’s observations concerning 





Special interests 
Attitude toward other children 
Can he play with others? 
Does he want everything for himself? 
Is he shy? 
Attitude toward activity 
Is he dependent? 
Is he stimulated by materials, by the teacher, or by other pupils? 
Can he carry out purposes of his own? 
\ttitude toward materials 
Does he show responsibility in care of materials? 
Does he chew his crayons and pencils? 
Muscular coordination 
How does he handle himself in running and skipping, his hands in use ot 
big blocks, crayons, scissors, etc.? 


1 Published by the World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York, 
2? Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, Massachusetts. 
Keystone View Co., Meadville, Pennsylvania, 
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Activities carried on during this period include building with large and 
small blocks and playing with toys, including cars, airplanes, tinker toys, 
puzzles, dolls, doll buggies, and dishes. The classroom is well equipped 
with art materials so that children are able to paint with kalsomine or 
show-card colors, use colored chalk either dry or with water, draw with 
colored crayons, or work with clay. Each room has a library corner where 
many picture books are introduced. A large amount of time is spent in 
outdoor play and in taking short excursions to see pets at home or points 
of interest in the immediate neighborhood. Much time is given to con- 
versation, sharing experiences, planning activities, and reporting what has 
been done. New experiences bring new concepts and call for new words. 

The major aims of the school during this period are to further socialize 
the child, to make him feel at ease and happy at school, to help him de- 
velop a sense of his own importance in the group, and to study his readi- 
ness for more formal types of learning such as reading or numbers. 

The daily program—This plan requires a flexible daily program. How- 
ever, this flexibility is not interpreted to mean an unorganized program 
or one in which routine is completely abandoned in following fleeting 
interests of pupils or teacher. Some routine is essential because it tends to 
build a sense of security which helps maintain emotional stability. The 
Vancouver program provides for flexibility within the regular class periods 
according to the purpose to be achieved. The following is the daily sched- 
ule ordinarily used by the teachers of the first three grades: 

8:45- 9:00—Morning greetings, health inspection, and checking of attendance 
9:00-10:00—Self-chosen activities, the period beginning and ending with pupil- 
teacher conference 

10:00-10:30—Outdoor play, big-muscle activities 

10:30-11:30—Study activities; provision for group and individual needs 

11:30—- 1:00—Noon period 

1:00- 1:45—Study activities 

1:45- 2:00—Free play, outdoors 

2:00- 3:00—Fine arts; provision for music, rhythms, creative arts, poetry, and 
other literature. 


During the early part of the year the teacher uses the study activity 
periods to work with small groups of children having similar needs. 
Activities include conversing, engaging in vocabulary exercises, correcting 
errors of speech, learning colors, testing the ability to match symbols, and 
telling and reproducing stories. These activities tend to increase the child’ 
attention span and his ability to follow directions, to work with a group, 
to listen intelligently, to express thoughts in sentences, and to follow 
sequences of thought. Directed seatwork is introduced along with this 
group activity in order to begin the development of good individual work 
habits of a study nature. Care is taken to have this work fit the maturity 
level of the pupil. Commercial materials used during the latter part o 
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this period include Before We Read* and Here We Go.’ Most of the 
teachers make their own materials for the early study activities, using the 
typewriter and reproduction machines. 

Grouping for instruction—At the end of this preliminary program the 
teacher begins reading with all pupils who have demonstrated readiness 
for it. In some schools where the general ability level is high, this ready- 
to-read group may include from one-third to one-half the class; in other 
schools it constitutes less than one-third. Instruction with this group is 
carried on during the study activity period while the other children con- 
tinue with the types of activity described above. As these other children 
mature, new groups are organized for beginning reading. 

Following is a table indicating how the plan has worked out in two 
typical schools: (1) the Columbian School, where the distribution of 
mental ages is fairly close to the distribution of chronological ages, and 
(2) the Washington School, where the distribution of mental ages is 
scattered more widely with a skewing toward the lower mental ages. 


School reporting Columbian 


Total number enrolled 30 7 











Ist Group 2ndGroup 3rdGroup  Nonreading 
Number of children 12 7 7 3 
Range in mental age 6-0 to 7-2 6-2 to 6-10 5-7 to 6-7 5-7 to 6-7 
Date reading began Oct. 15,1939 Nov. 1, 1939 Jan. 29, 1940 
Reading level completed Primer Primer Preprimer —— 








School reporting Washington — First Teacher 














Total number enrolled 39 
Ist Group 2ndGroup 3rdGroup  Nonreading 
Number of children 13 10 16 0 
Range in mental age 6-6 to 8-10 6-4 to 6-10 6-2 to 6-6 —- 
Date reading began Oct. 15, 1939 Nov. 13, 1939 Mar. 9,1940 — 
Reading level completed Primer Primer Preprimer — 





School reporting Washington — Second Teacher 




















Total number enrolled 33 
Ist Group 2ndGroup 3rdGroup  Nonreading 
Number of children 13 7 0 13 
Range in mental age 6-2 to 7-6 5-0 to 6-6 — 4-8 to 6-4 
Date reading began Oct. 16,1939 Jan. 15,1940 —— 
Reading level completed Primer Preprimer —— — 








. *Gray, William S., and Monroe, Marion. Before We Read. Chicago: Scott, Foresman and 
Co., 1937. 49 p. 

6 Betts, Emmett A., and O’Donnell, Mabel. Here We Go. First Reader, Alice and Jerry 
Books. Evanston, IIl.: Row, Peterson and Co., 1938. 
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This table indicates that mental age as measured by intelligence tests 
is not always the deciding factor in reading readiness. It is a very impor- 
tant factor, however, and each successive group introduced to reading had 
a lower average intelligence rating than the preceding group. Children 
who do not read in the first year of school usually have 1Q’s of 90 or 
below as measured by the Revised Stanford-Binet Scales, but there are 
exceptions to this rule. In one group beginning reading last year in the 
second grade, we had a boy with an IQ of 121 (Stanford-Binet) who was 
so unstable emotionally and socially during his first year that he was kept 
from reading. In his second and third years he made satisfactory growth. 

Basic study materials—When we began our program four years ago, 
each of the first-grade teachers chose basic materials from the many good 
series of basic readers on the market. While this plan had the beneficial 
effect of increasing the teachers’ knowledge of materials, it also increased 
their loads considerably. Some teachers even used a different text for 
each group of pupils, thus making it difficult to keep various vocabulary 
sequences in mind and difficult to transfer pupils from group to group 
within the class or from school to school within the system. To eliminate 
these difficulties we have adopted and are now using the following plan: 

The Basic Readers” form the basis of the reading program for all chil- 
dren who begin reading in Grade I. The Alice and Jerry Series‘ is used 
as a co-basic text. We use these materials because they are closely related 
to the social studies program which we carry on, and our reading activities 
can be readily integrated with the whole daily program. These books will 
continue as the basic texts for the children who begin them in the first 
grade, , 

For children who begin reading in the second year we have adopted the 
new Gates series,” which we shall carry on as a basic text with this group 
of learners into the second, third, and fourth years. We find that this ma- 
terial lends itself readily to the method by which the slower-learning pupil 
needs to work. Then, too, we wished to have new material for this group— 
material which the other children in the class had neither seen nor read. 
We believe the psychological effect will be helpful. 

Tests of reading achievement—Each year at the end of May the Metro- 
politan Achievement Tests: Revised” (Primary I and Primary II) are 
administered in Grades I, II, and III. Children who have finished the 
primer level of reading are given the Primary I battery in Grade I. In 
Grade II, children who have reached primer or first-reader level also take 


® Gray, William S., and others. Basic Readers: Curriculum Foundation Series. Revision of 
the Elson-Gray Basic Readers. Chicago: Scott, Foresman and Co., 1940. 

7O’Donnell, Mabel, and others. Alice and Jerry Books. Evanston, Ill.: Row, Peterson and 
Co. 4 Books. 

8 Gates, Arthur I.; Huber, M. B.; and Peardon, C. C. New Work-Play Books. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1939-40. 9 Books. 

® Published by the World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
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the Primary I. Children who are reading second readers or higher in 
Grades II and III are given the Primary II battery. We use the results of 
these tests in grouping the children the following year, in selecting suit- 
able materials, and in studying the child’s achievement in relation to his 
ability as measured by intelligence tests and by the teacher’s rating. We 
also check our judgment in selecting children for the various reading 
groups. 

Reporting progress to parents—During the first six weeks of the year 
each teacher plans to have a party at school and invite the parents, At this 
party the children share with their parents some school experiences. Art 
work is exhibited; building and construction work is shown and ex- 
plained. After the informal program, tea is served. Sometimes children 
share the tea with their parents; sometimes they help serve. After the 
children are dismissed the teacher and the principal talk with the parents, 
describing the activities of the school and explaining the reading program 
and its place in the child’s school life. Parents as a whole are in favor of 
the program. 

At the end of the first marking period, letters are written to the parents 
describing the child’s progress and his problems. These letters are con- 
tinued thru the year and teachers find them much more satisfactory than 
formal reports. A guide sheet is provided to help each teacher in preparing 
the letter, but the teacher’s own notes about the pupil form the basis for 
the report. The letters are sent out every nine weeks, The teacher is given 
two weeks to send them out so that all do not have to be written at once. 
The following is a letter sent to Ronnie’s mother in April 1940. Ronnie 
was 6 years and 6 months old on entering school. His IQ as measured by 
the Stanford-Binet test was 84. 





School 
April 7, 1940 
Dear Mrs. — =.=: 

Ronnie has made steady growth since his last report. He has benefited much by 
being with many happy children. Ronnie is taking a more active part in school. He 
enjoys helping in our room. 

Ronnie has just finished reading his first book (We Look and See—Elson New 
Series), He has shown much interest in this work. He has learned to count as many 
objects as ten and he can do it accurately. 

Ronnie is learning to sing our little songs. He enjoys singing time. 

Ronnie’s pictures show growth, too, They tell an interesting story and have more 
form. 

We invite you to visit school at any time, 

If you have any questions, I shall be glad to talk them over with you. 

Sincerely yours, 
Teacher’s name——————————- 
I have read this report. 
My comments are on the back. 
Parent's signature 
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Direct contact with the parents is continued during the year thru the 
parent-teacher association and thru repeated room programs and tea 
parties to which the parents are invited. The year’s program consists almost 
wholly of culminating activities and special day parties; it seldom, if ever, 
takes the form of child exploitation. Parents are very helpful, not only in 
the appreciation they show for the children’s work, but in their aid and 
support for any kind of excursion or party. 

Advantages and disadvantages of the program—One distinct advantage 
of the beginning reading program just described is its tendency to reduce 
pressure upon the teachers and pupils at the first-grade level. The teacher, 
freed from the necessity of making every pupil achieve a set standard in 
reading, is able to give more attention to the development of those abilities 
in language usage and understanding which make reading easier to learn. 
The program has also developed teacher ability to plan classroom cur- 
riculum activities for specific children. 

Reading standards have been somewhat reduced in Grade I but there 
is very little lowering of achievement by the end of Grade III. None at 
all is apparent if we consider that few, if any, over-age children are found 
in Grade IV. While the few who begin reading in Grade II may achieve 
only second-grade reading level by the time they reach Grade IV, they are 
not considered remedial cases and are not treated as such. 

Problems still remain to be solved. Teachers vary in their ability to 
estimate a child’s readiness. Some teachers prefer to teach reading instead 
of carrying on the developmental program. As a consequence, some chil- 
dren begin reading too soon and make unsatisfactory progress. 

The program definitely increases the teacher load because of the spread 
of achievement which it fosters within each class. We need to work 
seriously upon the problems of selecting study materials, of varying the 
methods of instruction, and of reducing the teacher-pupil ratio. 

As to classroom procedure, teachers report the difficulty of carrying on 
reading activities with a part of the group while other children are not 
yet reading. While this problem in the beginning stages presented’ the 
most difficulty, teachers are now adjusting to it. They provide oppor- 
tunities for the nonreading children to move about and to work with the 
quieter types of manipulative materials. They are rapidly developing 
ability in making study materials to fit some of the needs of this group. 

On the whole, the program is developing some satisfactory solutions for 
the following problems: (1) the beginning of reading instruction at the 
time the child’s social, mental, and language development reaches the 
stage when symbols will have meaning to him; (2) the placing of begin- 
ning reading instruction in a more reasonable relation to other phases of 
child growth; and (3) the improved adjustment of the instructional pro- 
gram to individual growth patterns of children. 
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READING | | a 
DEVELOPING READING SKILLS AND INTERESTS THRU 
THE DAILY NEWSPAPER 


BENJAMIN G. KREMEN 


Teacher, School No. 43A, Baltimore, Maryland 


UCH HAS BEEN WRITTEN about the use of materials other than the 
single reader for the improvement of instruction in reading. 
Regardless of what new or varied materials are used, it is neces- 

sary in judging them to include the following criteria: 
Do they provide opportunities for developing reading skills? 
Do they provide opportunities for broadening children’s interests? 
3. Do they provide opportunities for the acquisition of desirable knowledges, atti- 
tudes, and appreciations? 
4. Do they provide opportunities for the refinement of reading tastes? 


l. 
2. 


Many materials other than the basic reader have been used to provide 
these opportunities in the Baltimore schools. This article describes a piece 
of work in which the daily newspaper was used as a reading text and was 
found to meet the foregoing criteria unusually well. 

The child is naturally interested in newspaper reading but he is usually 
limited to reading the comics because of a lack of skill in reading habits 
and a lack of information concerning the format of the newspaper, which 
makes its handling difficult. By use of the paper as a reading text in the 
classroom these shortcomings can be remedied, making it possible to open 
up to children a new means of discovering and exploring interests. The 
newspaper can help in making children aware of world problems and of 
their responsibility as citizens for thinking constructively on the ques- 
tions of the day. All this and more can be done thru “teaching the news- 
paper.” 

The Baltimore course of study in reading says, “The newspaper is our 
constantly changing historical text. It is the best means for daily contact 
with the movement of events and progress in general.”’ The course of 
study advises the frequent use of the newspaper with fifth- and sixth- 
grade children as an additional “reader” for the development of many 
reading skills which are to be taught and practiced during the inter- 
mediate grades. 

PRELIMINARY STEPS 


Motivating the work—An extensive group of activities utilizing the 
newspaper was carried on with several “occupational classes”* during the 


1 Baltimore Department of Education. Course of Study in Reading for Intermediate Grades. 
Baltimore, Md.: the Department, 1939. p. 68. 

* Special classes for slow-learning children with I1Q’s above 80. For further information, see: 
Goetz, Pearl W. “A Special Curriculum for Slow-Learning Children.” Meeting Special Needs 
of the Individual Child. Nineteenth Yearbook. Washington, D. C.: Department of Elementary 
School Principals, National Education Association, 1940. p. 437-42. 
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school year 1939-40. It all started after the boys and girls returned from 
a trip to one of the local newspaper plants. The trip had been planned as 
an activity in connection with a social studies unit, “Baltimore Industries,” 
with the added hope that the children would develop a fresh interest in 
reading the newspaper. The animated discussion and the fusillade of 
questions which resulted far exceeded the teacher’s fondest hopes. The 
pupils wanted to know more about how news was gathered, printed, and 
distributed; what jobs were available for boys and girls like themselves; 
how the newspaper could afford to print so much for so little; and a 
myriad of specific questions concerning the operations and methods of 
the paper. 

These questions were discussed in succeeding social studies lessons and 
the interest in reading the paper increased along with the growing in- 
terest in its production. However, a poll of classes revealed that while 
nearly all the children handled the newspaper each day, the comics still 
received the bulk of their attention while the rest of the paper was prac 
tically ignored. The work on newspaper reading began at this point. 

Teaching the physical organization of the paper—The Baltimore De- 
partment of Education has an order with one of the city’s newspapers for 
twenty copies to be sent to many of the city’s schools each morning. With 
the cooperation of the faculty, enough extra copies were brought in each 
morning to supply an entire class with individual copies of the same edi- 
tion of the same newspaper. The emphasis during the first few lessons 
was upon the physical organization of the paper. The different sections 
and the usual location of the various types of news items and features 
were thoroly discussed and familiarized. A chart containing the following 
facts about the location of articles proved helpful as a reminder in the 
beginning: 


1. Most important news of the day regardless of type front page 
2. News of lesser importance regardless of type pages 2 and 3 
3. Local news back page 
4. Classified ads 2nd, 3rd, 4th pages from back 
5. Sports 5th and 6th pages from back 
6. Opinions in words editorial page 
7. Opinions in drawings (cartoons) editorial page 
8. Advertisements, weather reports, features, and other 

news articles scattered thruout the rest of the paper 


While the children realized that this placement was not constant, it helped 
them to become proficient in the quick location of news and features. A 
variety of exercises were used to show how the different types of articles 
can be recognized thru their headlines and quickly located in the paper. 
One of these exercises follows: 
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What kind of news would you expect articles having these headings to contain? 
Where would you look for them in the paper? 
75,000 Pack Stadium for Navy-Notre Dame Game 
Dewey Hopes To Get New York Vote 
Germany Attacks Norway 
Gone With the Wind Voted Best Movie of Year 
Governor O’Conor Welcomes Knee-Hi at Annapolis. 


This type of exercise served also to drive home the purpose and character 
of the headline. 

Much practice had to be given in finding particular columns, since the 
location of continued articles hinges on this skill. Exercises similar to the 
following proved helpful in setting these habits: 

What is the headline of the article in column 3, page 8? 
Find the rest of the article which begins on page 1, columns 1 and 2. 


3, Why are there only 6 columns on page 2 this morning? Which column would 
you call column 4? (Columns | and 2 were printed as one wide column.) 


I. 
Zz 


Along with this study of the physical organization of the newspaper, 
there was practice in discovering and locating on maps the points at which 
the news originated. This phase of the work helped the boys and girls to 
classify the articles into local, national, and foreign news, and gave them 
that essential feeling of reality which comes from the knowledge of where 
an event actually took place. 


Usinc THE Newspaper As A READING TEXT 


Having mastered the physical organization and the handling of the 
newspaper to a satisfactory degree, the children were ready to begin the 
actual reading. Attention was given to a variety of reading skills. Group 
and class lessons were planned in word and phrase study, using the dic- 
tionary, finding the central thought, noting details, answering thought 
questions, following directions, organizing ideas, outlining, locating in- 
formation, evaluating material, differentiating between fact and opinion, 
skimming, and oral reading. Most of the work in these lessons was done 
in homogeneous reading groups so that the common needs of certain 
children could be met. Articles for these lessons were chosen by the teacher 
with an eye to difficulty of vocabulary and of ideas, as well as to the par- 
ticular skill to be stressed during the lesson. 

Word and phrase study—In newspaper jargon there are a number of 
constantly repeated words and phrases, such as authoritative sources, 
propaganda, war front, reliable reports, the G. O. P., pact, Reich, Der 
Fuhrer, and militarized zone. Each day several of these words were at- 
tacked phonetically, and their meanings were discussed in the context and 
verified thru the dictionary. A completion, matching, or other type of 
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objective exercise was then used to clinch the meaning. To make and 
keep these words a part of the children’s vocabularies, newspaper clippings 
containing the words were mounted on tagboard and the words were 
underlined. Arrows were directed from these underlined words to the 
definitions lettered on the chart. The children soon became conversant 
with numerous newspaper expressions and used them fluently, 

Noting details—Suitable articles of a factual nature were selected and 
various types of exercises were used to develop this skill. For example, 
when the Public Recreation Committee blocked off some of the city’s 
streets to insure safe sledding for the children, an article describing the 
plan was used as a reading selection for one of the groups. The children 
were directed to prepare to answer such factual questions as these: 
Why are the streets being roped off? 

Where are these streets? 
When will they be opened for sledding? 
4. How will this help the children of Baltimore? 


ww 


Other types of exercises used to help develop this skill were (1) com- 
pleting statements, (2) matching phrases or parts of statements, (3) 
choosing best answers, and (4) finding explanations for specific facts, 

Answering thought questions—Since it is important that children learn 
to do more than just read automatically the facts set in print before them, 
questions were designed to help in developing the ability to (1) predict 
beyond given events, (2) make comparisons, (3) make decisions, (4) 
analyze, and (5) recall previous experiences. One article used for this 
purpose was entitled, “Horns Silent at Fifth Regiment Armory.” It told 
that when the auto show opened in Baltimore, the gasoline tanks of all 
cars exhibited would be drained to prevent fire, and the electrical con- 
nections would be cut off so that no horns could be blown or engines 
turned over. The questions on this selection were as follows: 

Why were these measures taken? 
Do you think they are wise? Why? 

3. The tanks were drained to prevent fire. This measure was taken because of 
what happened during an auto show five years ago. What happened during that 
show? 

4. Why do you think the starters and horns were disconnected? 


1. 
2. 


During the discussion of this article, the safety factors behind the measures 
were brought out and the children formulated opinions on their value. 
They recalled previous knowledge to help them realize the dangers in- 
volved in putting on an auto show, and they analyzed the possible reasons 
for cutting off the horns and starters. 

An article entitled “English Camouflaging Landing Fields” described 
the activities of plane squadrons stationed on England’s countryside. The 
questions for discussion were: 
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Why are they camouflaging the fields? 

How can they receive their orders out in the country? 

Are the locations of the hangars mentioned? Why? 

How are airplanes being used in this war? 

Do you think airplanes can wipe out a city in a few hours? Prove your state- 
ment with facts. 


A ee 


In the discussion of this article the reasons for the camouflage were 
brought out. Modern methods of sending messages and the use of code 
were described in answer to the second question. Question 4 brought forth 
a summary of the facts discussed from time to time concerning airplane 
warfare today, including reconnaissance flights, flights for spreading propa- 
ganda by dropping leaflets, and flights for transporting troops, taking 
pictures, and making aerial attacks. In answer to question 5 the children 
recalled the events of the Spanish Civil War and decided that since anti- 
aircraft defenses have been improved as much as the airplanes them- 
selves, it is nearly impossible to wipe out a city in a few hours—a con- 
clusion in sharp contrast to what many people formerly believed. 

Other reading skills—Owing to limitations of space, the development 
of other reading skills in which the children received valuable training 
thru their work on the newspaper will be described more briefly. The 
ability to follow directions was developed thru the directions for working 
on the assignment and thru exercises in the general assignment, which 
were sometimes of the following type: 

What caused the fire in the West High School? See page 14. 
How was a young man rewarded for his honesty? See picture, page 12. 
3. How did John Rolf build his model locomotive? See page 3. 


i. 
2. 


By having only the page numbers given, the children were also learning 
to skim rapidly thru the headings and articles on the given pages to find 
the information they were seeking. 

A study of the editorial page as contrasted with the other sections of 
the newspaper brought out very effectively the difference between fact 
and opinion. The great value of an editorial page as a means of stimulat- 
ing our thought but not molding our opinions was stressed. 

The ability to locate information was used daily by the children in their 
quest for amplifying facts to enable them to understand better some fact 
or situation. Frequent use was made of the encyclopedia, subjectmatter 
textbooks, biographies, and old editions of the newspaper. 

Training in oral reading was given every day when children read parts 
of an article or bits of reference material to the class to prove a point or to 
offer data on some issue causing controversy. 

Training in the organization of material was accomplished by teaching 
the children to prepare the important points in an article for presentation 
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to other people. By having to find out Who? What? Where? When? 
How? and Why? and by writing short answers to each of these ques. 
tions, they gradually learned to prepare well-organized articles. 


Revatep Activities 


In the social studies—From the reading period the newspaper reached 
into other school subjects. Since the bulk of the national and foreign news 
is, we may say, of a serial nature, and since much background is needed 
for a thoro understanding of each day’s news, part of the program in 
connection with newspaper reading consisted of study, research, and re- 
ports on the part of the children to bring their knowledge up to date. 
The first step in carrying out this idea was to make the setting of the 
scenes familiar to the children. Maps of the United States, Europe, and 
the world were utilized. As articles were read and reported upon, they 
were tacked on the bulletin board with strings leading from the name of 
the place where the news originated to that very point on the world map. 
Particular emphasis was placed on Europe since news from that continent 
was crowding all other news off the front page. Attention was also called 
to other places prominent in the news, and vital facts about each one were 
discussed. England, France, Germany, Denmark, Holland, Russia, and 
the Scandinavian countries were located on the map. Their positions in 
relation to one another, their characteristics, their needs, and their colonial 
holdings in turn received the center of the class’s attention. Special reports 
of reference reading from material prepared and mimeographed by the 
teacher, as well as reading from newspapers by the children, played their 
part in bringing the youngsters up to date on the European situation and 
on certain aspects of local and national affairs. 

In the English class—Here the plan from the start was to develop in 
children the habit of reading worthwhile articles in the daily newspaper 
and the ability to discuss these articles intelligently. The following stand- 
ards were set up for choosing articles and for preparing and presenting 
reports based upon them: 

Choosing the article 

1. Is the topic of interest to most of the class? 

2. Does the class know enough to understand the article? 

3. Does the article add any worthwhile information to the knowledge of the 
class? 

Preparing the report 

1. Read the article carefully. 
2. Know the meaning of the words. 
3. Pick the important facts to report: Who? What? Where? When? How? 
4. Study your facts in a good order, 
Presenting the report 


1. Speak slowly and distinctly. 
2. Stand in a good position. 
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3. Tell your facts in an interesting manner. 
4. Use clear-cut sentences. 
5. Be sure to get your facts across to the class. 


Much work was done on the type of-article to choose, and this work was 
concerned chiefly with the standard, “Does the article add any worth- 
while information to the knowledge of the class?” In general, articles 
about the world situation, the local situation, science, safety, and explora- 
tion seemed to be of most interest to the boys and girls. The work done 
in the reading class on finding facts, noting details, and organizing ma- 
terial aided them in preparing their articles for presentation. In most in- 
stances, checking themselves on whether they could tell “who, what, 
where, when, and how” enabled them to include the most important facts 
in their presentations. After the presentation of each individual’s report, 
there was group discussion of one or more of the following points: (1) 
cause, (2) effect, (3) relation to previous events, (4) relation to topics 
studied in school, and (5) possible “follow-up” work. The discussion was 
followed by an individual oral summary of the major facts learned from 
the report and the discussion, and by a summary of topics or points need- 
ing further investigation. 

Other activities—The children enjoyed making scrapbooks of material 
found in their newspaper reading. Some children followed up and saved 
all the articles pertaining to some subject or incident in which they had 
become absorbed. The titles of some of these books were as follows: 

“On to Antarctica with Rear Admiral Byrd” 
“The Weather” 

“Cruising with the Kellys” 

“The Russ-Finn Situation.” 


The last-named scrapbook contained the developments of the Russian- 
Finnish situation from the time it was brewing until its ultimate con- 
clusion. The book was replete with articles, maps, editorials, and cartoons. 
A school newspaper was the natural outgrowth of these experiences and 
the children took great delight in every phase of the organization, printing, 
and distribution of the paper. 


OuTcCOMES 


The results of reading tests, which are available for only one of the 
classes with which the newspaper reading was carried on, show increases 
of from two months to 2.3 years in reading ability among members of the 
class during the first year of the work. Other desirable skills, as well as 
knowledges, interests, attitudes, and appreciations, while not as easy to 
measure, are very evident in the classroom work in general. These chil- 
dren are able and anxious to discuss what they read, for they have the 
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= — 


“feeling” of knowing how to read “between the lines,” how to differentiate 
between fact and opinion, and how to skim intelligently. They are in- 
terested in the foreign situation and in national affairs because they are 
well informed on what is happening. They know how to find what they 
are looking for in the papers, and when they feel a lack of background 
along a particular line they know where and how to find the needed in- 
formation in other publications. Most important of all, they evidently 
enjoy reading the newspapers each day. 


ORMERLY in choosing a book its binding and the length of time 
F it would wear loomed large in its selection. Today materials 
which will help solve problems, regardless of their permanency, 
are desired. Such fugitive materials as pamphlets, leaflets, news- 
papers, magazines, and commercially-published materials are 
utilized as sources of information in the classroom. . . . In the 
place of a single basal text common to all pupils of any given 
grade, pupils are now supplied with a wide range and a wide 
variety of materials which meet their individual ability needs and 
also their interest and purpose needs. It is common practice for 
pupils to select their own reading materials, and, in some in- 
stances, to build their material —Lamoreaux, Lillian A., in Newer 
Instructional Practices of Promise, Twelfth Yearbook, Department 
of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction, 1939, p. 302. 
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WIDE READING IN A SIXTH GRADE WITHOUT A SCHOOL 
LIBRARY 


Dorotuy P. HartMANn 


Teacher of Sixth Grade, Muhlenberg School, Allentown, Pennsylvania 


HEN THIS PARTICULAR SIXTH-GRADE CLAss of forty children was en- 

rolled in the fall of the year, the first thing the teacher did was 

to make a study of the group as a whole and then of each in- 
dividual child. She was aware of the fact that altho some members of the 
class had a real zest for reading, other members would make only a half- 
hearted effort to read a book in its entirety. 

In tackling the problem the children’s physical condition was checked 
by consulting the school health cards. Visual and auditory defects were 
noted and seating arrangements were made accordingly. 

Discovering the children’s interests and reading abilities—Since the chil- 
dren and teacher were to live together for the entire year, the class decided 
to organize and to assume responsibility for the affairs of the room. Out of 
this organization came an excellent idea, that of having a general dis- 
cussion period the first thing every morning. In this period the children 
and teacher planned their work for the day, discussed new books, talked 
about their outside activities, set up new units of work, arranged programs 
for special occasions, worked out their problems, and settled their disputes. 
In this way the interests of the children were readily discovered. They 
were tabulated and became a veritable “gold mine” for the stimulation and 
guidance of wide reading. 

In October the children were given the Metropolitan Achievement Tests: 
Revised.’ Their scores in reading achievement were listed and it was 
found that altho the class was supposed to be relatively homogeneous, the 
reading abilities of its members ranged from a grade-score of 6.0 to one 
of 9.0. Thus reading materials of different difficulty levels were needed. 
The following lists show the interests represented in each ability group: 





Scouting 
Medical science 


* Published by the World Book Co 


., Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 


Group 1 Group 2 Group 3 
(Reading grade 8.0-9.0) (Reading grade 7.1-7.8) (Reading grade 6.0-6.9) 

Sports Sports Science 
Art Collections Nature 
Chemistry Nature Aviation 
Electricity Dancing Travel 
Social service Music Sports 
Collections Machinery Ships 
Dramatics Radio History 
Aviation Medical science Music 
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The teacher also tested each child individually by having him read 
passages from books orally until his reading level was determined. Excel- 
lent and poor reading expression, good and poor enunciation of words, 
stammering, nervousness, and the like were noted. The results were tabu- 
lated by the teacher and were used in planning for improvement to be 
made by the pupils thruout the year. 

The pupils’ IQ’s, secured from a group mental test, were found to range 
from 102 to 136. Their language and spelling scores on the achievement 
examination were also studied. 

Improving tastes in reading—The children’s “tastes” in books were ap- 
praised informally. If the teacher discovered that a child was reading a 
book which she considered unworthy, she did not put a premium upon 
the book by condemning it. Instead, she suggested a book of real merit 
that possessed the same qualities which had attracted the child to the 
unworthy book—surprise, vivid characters, and fast-moving action. 

Thruout the term the teacher attempted to provide a variety of experi- 
ences in reading for the pupils. In the fall the mystery story and the “series” 
book attracted the attention of the class most strongly. However, by being 
brought into contact with well-written and properly selected books at 
various ability levels, the children were led to widen and deepen their 
reading experiences. In many instances their former tastes seemed to have 
disappeared by the end of the year. 

How was this objective attained? The teacher already knew the child's 
interests from her previous study. Next she read the reviews of children’s 
books published every week in the New York Herald Tribune. She visited 
the book departments of the local stores and acquainted herself with new 
books. She used the book reviews published monthly in the National 
Parent-Teacher and Parents’ Magazine. She also had various published 
booklists to consult. She and the children checked the book reviews and 
lists and then went to the public library, where a very charming and co- 
operative children’s librarian gave them the books available. The books 
were taken out on the special “teacher’s card” and were returned when 
the class had finished with them. Moreover, as a result of studying lists 
and reviews of books, many children had asked for certain books for their 
birthday and holiday gifts and had then brought these gifts to school to 
share with other children. 

Starting classroom and school libraries—TYhe Allentown Free Library 
provides a set of forty books for every schoolroom in the city that does 
not have access to a school library. In addition, the children were en- 
couraged to bring books from home, and out of this enterprise grew our 
own room library. A card-catalog system was created and two child 
librarians were appointed by the class, The children were responsible for 
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all the books of the room. Each member of the class had a number so that 
the “librarians” could have their work simplified. 

Some of the children presented the class with books which they had 
enjoyed and were finished with. Out of this action came the idea that other 
children in other rooms might have books to add to the collection. Then 
the suggestion was made that we start a school library. A faculty com- 
mittee thought the idea a good one and asked the parent-teacher associa- 
tion to help with the project. Parents sent books (some of which had to be 
discarded) and some money was offered to the school by the parent-teacher 
group. Some of the children thought that each room could earn a book 
for the library. By selling seeds, each class did add one or two new books 
to the collection. 





Introducing new books—New books and books from the libraries were 
introduced to the children by means of published book reviews, book re- 
ports, oral reading of interesting sections of the books, character portrayal, 
original skits, discussion, sketches of the authors’ lives, peep-shows, book- 
jacket displays, book displays, posters, listening to radio book reviews, 
and book criticisms. In one instance a girl dressed as “Caddie Woodlawn” 
appeared before the class and told of her thrilling experiences. The result 
was “electrifying,” and two copies of the book were almost worn out 
during the year. Another child, who had visited the “Cloisters” at Ephrata, 
Pennsylvania, brought in a report on his visit and also suggested that we 
read The Little Amish Schoolhouse? A study of the Amish folk ensued. 

Umi, the Hawaiian Boy Who Became a King* was introduced by giving 
each child a piece of pineapple. The book became a favorite and further 
study of the Hawaiian islands followed. 

Making lists of best-liked books—The biggest thrill of the year was the 
children’s selecting Cap’n Ezra, Privateer* as the best-liked book for boys 
and later reading that it had won the Newbery medal for 1940. 

Since the class liked book lists, they decided to leave a list of their 
favorites for the on-coming sixth grade, The mothers and teachers thought 
it would be desirable to have a similar list for the school as a whole, so 
that parents and friends could purchase books for children with the as- 
surance that the books were generally liked. The entire school helped to 
compile such a list, and each parent who desired one received a copy. The 
following annotation illustrates the type of comment made about each 
book in the list: 


Van Stockum, Hilda. Francie on the Run. Viking Press, $2.00. 
This is one of the most interesting stories I have ever read. It is the story of an 


* Seyfert, Ella M. The Little Amish Schoolhouse. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1939. 
136 p. 


*Eskridge, Robert L. Umi, the Hawaiian Boy Who Became a King. Philadelphia: John C. 
Winston Co., 1936. 104 p. 


* Adams, James D. Cap’n Ezra, Privateer. New York:-Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1940. 248 p. 
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Irish boy named Francie, who after a foot operation runs away from the hospital to 
go home. But he runs in the wrong direction! 

The story is written well with a fine description of Ireland. The conversation 
throughout the entire book is in Irish dialect. 

I would recommend this book for a child in the sixth or seventh grade. 


Reading in connection with other school subjects and activities—Each 
day the Current News and Radio Club of the room held a meeting. News 
items from various newspapers, magazines, and radio broadcasts were dis- 
cussed. Maps, atlases, and almanacs were used. The entire meeting was 
conducted by the children under the guidance of the teacher. Stress was 
laid upon obtaining information from various sources before formulating 
an opinion. Both sides of every question were discussed. 

In the social studies, opportunities for wide reading were manifold. As 
events were occurring in Europe, a study of the countries on that con- 
tinent was made. Each child selected his topic and much outside reading 
was done in encyclopedias, reference books, magazines, almanacs, and free 
advertising materials, Occasionally a “surprise” was brought in. One day 
a child had as his topic, “Transportation in the Scandinavian Countries,” 
and his fine illustration of a Viking boat in a fiord aroused further interest 
in the study of boats. Stories of the sea, including The Lost Lagoon; 
Moby Dick,® Viking Tales,’ and Cap’n Ezra, Privateer,> were added to 
our library. Illustrations of boats were put on plaster-of-Paris plaques, 
painted, and hung in the halls of the school. During our study of the 
Middle Ages the children’s favorite book was Gabriel and the Hour Book: 

In science, as in other subjects, no single text was followed. Practically 
all the material was derived from various reference books. Last year the 
children chose electricity as their main topic of study. Books on this topic 
were received from the public library and from the homes. Experiments, 
further study, and better understanding resulted from this work. 

These activities demonstrated that a group of above-average children 
can be stimulated to read widely, both in school and outside, on topics 
which are being studied as part of the regular schoolwork. Further evi- 
dence of this fact was provided one day when the teacher went to the 
public library for some books on birds, Imagine her surprise when she was 
greeted by the librarian in this manner: 

“I have your books on birds ready for you.” 

“How did you know I wanted bird books?” the teacher inquired. 

“Oh, several of your children are asking for the latest publications about 
birds,” was the reply. 

'Seceey, Armstrong. The Lost Lagoon. New York: Doubleday, Doran and Co., 1939. 277 p. 

¢ Melville, Herman. Moby Dick. New York: Garden City Publishing Co., 1937. 822 p. 

7 Hall, Jennie. Viking Tales, Chicago: Rand McNally and Co., 1902. 207 p. 


8 Adams, James D., op. cit. 


® Stein, Evaleen. Gabriel and the Hour Book. Boston: L. C. Page and Co., 1906. 173 p. 
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Other aspects of the program—lt should be noted that the program of 
wide reading outlined here was built upon a firm foundation, the ability 
to read. Here is the secret of successful and satisfactory reading. Not only 
were the children well grounded in reading skills to begin with, but a 
part of the time each week was used to develop further such skills as 
outlining, skimming, reading for details, and reading to follow directions. 
There were weekly check-ups on speed and comprehension. This work 
and the extensive reading reenforced each other very effectively. 

Among other problems, that of keeping a record of the books read by 
each child presented itself. After some discussion we concluded that each 
child would file a 3” x 5” card for each book read, as in the following 
sample: 


Clymer, Jeanne November 


Author—Sewell, Anna 
Titlhe—Black Beauty 


This book held my attention. It dealt with the life of a horse 
named Beauty and that of his master. Lovers of animal stories 
will greatly enjoy the story. | 

New words I learned: 


1. accustomed 
2. cunning 
3. high-spirited 


This card served as one means of checking the books the children read 
during the year’s work. Individual word lists and word study also were 
included in the checking. 

Variations in pupil achievement—The child who read the most books 
last year was a girl with an IQ of 136. She read seventy books. In addi- 
tion, she was an active member of the Girl Scouts, a member of the church 
choir, a regular attendant at Sunday school, a member of a summer camp, 
a swimmer, a good scorer in track events, and a sharer in home responsi- 
bilities. Very little of her time was spent at the movies, altho she did see 
the important shows. Every moment of her time was planned so that she 
could pursue her hobby—reading. 

At the other extreme was a boy who read only ten books during the 
year. He had an IQ of 102 and a reading grade-score of 6.0 in October. 
At first he did not like to read a “whole book” and preferred funny books 
to any other type. His outside activities included membership in the 
Y.M.C.A., attendance at Sunday school, regular patronage of the movies, 
playing baseball and football, swimming, and listening to radio “thrillers.” 
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Both his parents worked during the day and he had ample funds to spend, 


He became really interested in reading after being introduced to an at- 


tractive, humorous book of only a few pages. He asked if he might read 

this book, and having read it from cover to cover he asked the teacher to 

help him select another book. His complete list of ten books was as follows: 

1. Aldis, Dorothy K. Jane’s Father. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1938. 148 p, 

2. Crump, Irving. The Boys’ Book of Railroads. New York: Dodd, Mead and Co,, 
1921. 269 p. 


3. Curwood, James O. The Gold Hunters. New York: Grosset and Dunlap, 1936, 
328 p. 


4. Pyle, Howard. Merry Adventures of Robin Hood of Great Renown, New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1933. 296 p. 


5. Heyliger, William. Don Strong, American. New York: D. Appleton and Co., 
1920. 268 p. 

6. Munroe, Kirk. Derrick Sterling. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1888. 256 p. 

7. Seton, Ernest T. Wild Animals I Have Known. New edition. London: Hodder 
and Stoughton, 1932. 358 p. 

8. Sewell, Anna, Black Beauty. New York: Macmillan Co., 1936. 254 p. 

9. Sperry, Armstrong. Call It Courage. New York: Macmillan Co., 1940, 95 p. 

10. Syrett, Netta. Rachel and the Seven Wonders. New York: Frederick A. Stokes 

Cx. 1923. 172 p- 


Concluding statement—In encouraging wide reading on the part of 
pupils, the conscientious teacher tries to make her judgment as discriminat- 
ing as possible and at the same time to satisfy the varied interests of her 
children. This practice serves as a dynamic stimulus in reading by giving 
the children a chance to become acquainted with good books within their 
interests. Altho the teacher may assist the pupils to grow in their judgment 
and choice of good literature, in the last analysis the evaluation of books 
rests with the children themselves. If the teacher can skilfully guide their 
evaluation she will have done well in opening the door to good taste in 
the field of reading. 
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THE READING INTERESTS AND HABITS OF SIX HUNDRED 
CHILDREN IN THE INTERMEDIATE GRADES 





PHitaA HuMPHREYS 


Director of Elementary Schools, Public Schools, Manitowoc, Wisconsin 


HE INFORMATION PRESENTED IN THIS ARTICLE was obtained in an at- 
tempt to appraise the improvement in leisure reading which had 
occurred during a two-year period among the intermediate grade 
children in the Manitowoc public schools as the result of a gradual in- 
crease in the variety of recreational reading materials provided in each 
building. A study’ of the reading tastes and habits of the boys and girls 
in these grades in November 1936 had revealed a need for a more meaning- 
ful contact with a wide range of reading materials. Lack of appreciation 
and experience with a variety of good books was evidenced by the fact 
that many of the titles mentioned as favorites in that year were not repre- 
sentative of those listed on book charts in the various classrooms. Pupil 
comments, too, were frequently incomplete or missing, in spite of the 
fact that scores on standard reading and English tests were above the 
average. During the next two years, therefore, efforts were made to im- 
prove the situation by providing a greater number and variety of books 
and by giving the children additional guidance in the selection and enjoy- 
ment of these books. In November 1938 another survey was made by 
means of an informal written exercise in which the children were given 
the following directions: 
Write the names of the last three books or stories that you have read. 
Indicate with whom, if anyone, the stories listed were discussed. 
Write the name of.a favorite book. 
a. Tell how you happened to read it. 


b. Tell what the story is about. 
c. Tell why you liked it. 


1. 
be 
3 


The children’s responses to these directions are summarized in Tables 1 
thru 4. In addition, some comparisons with the results of the earlier survey 
are made in Table 1 and in the following discussion. 

Books mentioned as favorites—Table 1 shows a wide range of reading 
interests in November 1938. As in 1936, the greatest range occurred in 
the sixth grade, where 166 titles were mentioned as favorites. The greatest 
increase in breadth of interest occurred in the fourth grade, where the 
number of different stories mentioned as favorites was almost one-third 
greater than in 1936. While most of the material was on the intermediate 
grade level, the books ranged all the way from those of second-grade dif- 

1 aliens Public Schools. ‘“‘A Study of the Reading Interest of About Six Hundred Pupils, 


~— Four, Five, and Six.” Annual Report, 1936-37. Manitowoc, Wis.: the Schools, 1937. 
p. 51-56, 
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TABLE 1—Books Lisrep as Favorires py THREE oR More Pupits 1n Grapes IV, 
V, anp VI, Manitowoc Pustic ScHoots, NoveMBER 1938 


AUTHOR 


(1) 


Clemens, Samuel L. 
Miller, E. 

Spyri, Frau Johanna 
Curtis, Alice T. 
Pyle, Howard 


Lofting, Hugh 
Pease, Josephine 
Mayol, Lurline B. 
Grey Owl 
Beard, Patten 
Hope, Laura L. 
Kahmann, M. C. 
Ruskin, John 
King, Marian 
Barrie, James M. 
Washburne, Heluiz C. 
Sewell, Anna 
Rowe, Nellie M. 
Dopp, Katharine E, 
Thorndyke, Helen L. 
Brandeis, Madeline 
Craik, Dinah M. M. 
Pelzel, Helene 
Brandeis, Madeline 
Gruelle, John B. 
Wyss, Johann D. 
Lippincott, Joseph W. 
Malot, Hector H. 
Hader, Berta, and 
Hader, Elmer 
Cody, William F. 
Leaf, Munro 
Haaren, John H., and 
Poland, A. B. 
Burglon, Nora 


Pease, E. F., and DeMelik, B. 


Stein, Evaleen 
King, Marian 
Buck, Frank 
Brandeis, Madeline 
Burgess, T. W. 
Wheeler, Opal, and 
Deucher, Sybil 
Doone, Radko 
McCormick, Dell 
Bowman, J. C. 


Collodi, Carlo 
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TITLE 
(2) 


Adventures of Tom Sawyer 
W hite-Saddle 


Heidi 4 


Little Maid Series 


Merry Adventures of Robin Hood 


of Great Renown 
The Story of Doctor Dolittl. 
Nimbo 
Big Canoe 
Sajo and the Beaver Px ople 
Billy Cory 
The Bobbsey Twins ® 
Jasper, the Gypsy Dog 


The King of the Golden River 


Kees and Kleintje 

Peter Pan 4 

Little Elephant Catches Cold 
Black Beauty % 

The Crystal Locket 

The Early Cave-men 4 
Honey Bunch © 

Little Jeanne of France 

The Little Lame Prince 
Nanka of Old Bohemia 


Mitz and Fritz of Germany @ 


Raggedy Ann Stories® 
The Swiss Family Robinson 
The Wolf King 


The Adventures of Perrine 


Billy Butter 
Buffalo Bill 
Ferdinand the Bull 


Famous Men of Modern Times 


The Gate Swings In 

Gay Pippo 

Gabriel and the Hour Book 
The Golden Cat Head 

On Jungle Trails 

ttle Anne of Canada 


Mother West Wind “How” Stories 


Mozart, the Wonder Boy 

Nuvat the Brave 

Tall Timber Tales 

Pecos Bill, the Greatest 
Cowboy of All Time 

Adventures of Pinocchio 


~ IV 
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TABLE 1I—Booxs Lisrep as Favorites By THREE OR More Pupits IN Grapes IV, 
V, anp VI, Manrrowoc Pusiic ScHoots, NoveMBer 1938 (Continued ) 


FREQUENCY IN GRADE 


scethneaias oveen “IV. V VI IVtVI 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
Crichton, F. E. Peep-in-the-W orld 3 3 
Reynolds, F. M. Shug, the Pup 3 3 
Bruce, M. G. Road to Adventure 3 3 
Defoe, Daniel Robinson Crusoe 3 3 
Fogler, D., and Nicol, N. Rusty Pete of the Lazy AB 3 3 
Bigham, M. A. Sonny Elephant 2 | 3 
Nida, W. L. The Tree Boys 3 
Number of titles with frequency of 3 or more in 1938 17 9 17 43 
Number of titles with frequency of 3 or more in 1936 1] 8 6 DB 
Number of different titles mentioned in 1938 152 144 166 462 
Number of different titles mentioned in 1936 109 110 165 384 
Number of children who named as a favorite, a book other 
than the three listed as read most recently, 1938 7 6&6 DS BB 
Number of pupils enrolled at time of survey in 1938 211 183 213 607 
Read tabli The book, Adventures of Tom Sawyer, was listed as a favorite by 2 pupils in 
Grade IV, by 4 pupils in Grade V, by 5 pupils in Grade VI, and by 11 pupils in all three grades 
combined. Similarly read figures for each of the other books listed in column 2. 
4 This book was listed as a favorite by three or more pupils in 1936 also 
This book is not on any of the standard lists. 


ficulty to those recommended for senior high-school pupils. Obviously 
a complete list of the titles mentioned cannot be included here, but a 
classification of them according to the types outlined in the List of Books 
for School Libraries in the State of Wisconsin® showed a typical distribu- 
tion for this age level, as follows: general fiction, 43 percent; animal stories, 
19 percent; fairy stories, myths, and legends, 10 percent; history, historical 
fiction, and biography, 7 percent; science and nature, 2 percent; primitive 
man, 1.5 percent; and conduct and manners, 0.5 percent. 

That the interests of children at this age change rapidly is indicated by 
the fact that in most cases the story mentioned as the favorite was among 
the three books listed as read most recently. Only 17, 16, and 25 of the titles 
designated as favorites in Grades IV, V, and VI, respectively, were dif- 
ferent from those listed as read most recently. Moreover, only 8 of the 43 
most popular titles in 1938 were included among the 25 most popular 
titles in 1936. Another interesting fact is that there was little duplication 
of titles among the children, altho (as shown in Table 3) a large percent 
of the books listed were recommended to the reader by other children, 
usually referred to as relatives, friends, or classmates. 

Such favorites as the Bobbsey Twins, Honey Bunch, and Raggedy Ann 


* Jackson, N. H., and Newman, Irene. List of Books for School Libraries in the State of 
i iscons nN 1938 ‘ 
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books are not included in standard library reading lists. While it is true 
that voracious young readers have been known to read a great deal of 
trashy literature without being harmed, the fact that these books continue 
to have a prominent place among the ones best liked by the boys and girls 
in our schools presents a real challenge to those who are responsible for 
developing reading tastes and habits. 

It is interesting to note, that altho the frequencies are not high, old 
favorites such as Tom Sawyer, Heidi, Robin Hood, and The Story of 
Doctor Dolittle continue to rank at the top of the list. 

Reasons for liking favorite books—A summary of the reasons given for 
liking specific stories is shown in Table 2. It was satisfying to find that, on 
the whole, the children could express their reasons more specifically than 
in the previous survey. While 9 percent of the children were satisfied with 
such a statement as “It was interesting,” there was a decrease of at least 15 
percent in the number of pupils who left the space blank or said, “I don't 
know.” The more mature interests were not always found among the 
sixth-grade pupils. Neither were the superior pupils always better able to 
express themselves clearly. 

There was the usual interest in exciting adventure. It was the reason 
given by 18, 21, and 25 percent of the pupils in Grades IV, V, and VI, 
respectively. Individual differences were evident in that some of the chil- 
dren found such adventure in fairy stories, others found it in general 
fiction, others in animal stories, and so on. Interest in humor, animals, 
history, other children, fairies, brave deeds, mystery, and nature followed 
in the order named. The shift from an interest in the personification of 
animals to an interest in the real facts and real stories about animals was 
evident. One child would say, “I like animal stories so much. Animals are 
such curious people,” while the pupil with more mature interests would 
say, “It gave me a good idea of how smart dogs are. I liked it because they 
were all real dogs.” Likewise, a change in the reason for enjoying mystery 
stories from merely a “thrill” to puzzle-solving interests was shown by 
such comments as, “It told about everything I like. It told about fights, a 
haunted house, and kidnapping,” and then, “I like mystery stories better 
than any other kind because I like to try to solve the mystery before it 
tells it in the book.” 

That many children of this age are fascinated by facts and realize that 
their world is growing larger thru the reading of factual material is evi- 
denced by the large numbers reading books of this type and by such com- 
ments as the following: “It told me so many things about people in other 
lands that I did not know.” “It helped me out in history and geography.” 
“It tells about all the things that we are studying about.” “It tells about 
airplanes from start to finish.” “It gave me a lot of new ideas.” “It was the 
first book that I ever read about safety and so it was especially interesting.” 
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true A better insight into what makes good reading is further indicated by 
1 of the fact that twelve of the reasons listed in 1938 were not mentioned in 
inue 1936. To a teacher the most significant of these are undoubtedly those 
virls which call attention to the need for reading materials that are not only of 
- for interest to a child but within his comprehension. Children who say that 
they like a story because it is short or easy to read need careful guidance. 
old Bases for choosing books to be read—That few of the pupils included 
y of TABLE 2—ReEasons Given By CHILDREN For LikinG THEIR Favorite Srories, 
Grapes IV, V, ano VI, Manirowoc Pustic ScHoors, NovemBer 1938 
tor PERCENT OF CHILDREN 
, on Reason GIVEN IN GRADE 
han 1V V VI IVtoVI 
vith (1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
' 5 1. It was about exciting adventure..... ~~ a a ae 
ont 2. It was funny 15 14 8 12 
the 3, It was interesting or good 9 9 10 
~ 4. It was about animals 12 9 5 9 
5. It was about the old days 7 5 5 6 
6. It was about other children + 5 8 : 
ison 7. It was a fairy story 7 3 2 4 
VI 8. It was about brave or just deeds 6 7 2 . 
= 9. It was about kind deeds 6 3 3 4 
hil- 10. It was a mystery story I. 8 4 
eral ll. It was about nature 4 : 2. 3 3 
nal 12. It was about life in other countries 2 3 2 2 
a 13. It was so real or vivid | 2 3 2 
wed 14. It held the interest to the end 4 1 05 4 2 
1 of 15. It taught a lesson 0.5 J 2 2 
was 16. It was sad 1 05 2 ] 
‘s 17. It was about farm life 4 ] 1 05 ] 
are 18. It was different 1 0.5 ] ] 
yuld 19. It was easy to read 4 1 05 1 ] 
- 20. It was about sports ie 0.5 ] ] 
; 21. It told how to make things ¢ 0.5 0.5 ] ] 
tery 22. It was both sad and happy 05 2 l l 
| by 23. It had a good ending @ 0.5 1 0.4 
as 24. It was well illustrated 4 0.5 OS G3 
vik 25. It was about scouting nis aoe rece oat yas 1 0.3 
tter 26. It was about toys 4 — 0.5 0.2 
€ it 27. It had a beautiful setting ¢ see 0.5 0.2 
28. The plot was interesting @ : oe .. @ 
29. It was well written ; _ aa 0.2 
that 30. It explained everything @ 0.5 0.2 
evi- 31. It was short 4 0.5 0.2 
me 32. Omitted or did not know ; Sewanee obs ] ] ] ] 
her Total ‘tuimber of children | 211 183 213 607 
ly. —— 
5 Read table: Of the 211 children in Grade IV, 18 percent said they liked their favorite story 
out because “it was about exciting adventure”; 15 percent said they liked it because “it was funny”; 


the 9 percent because “it was interesting or good”; etc. Similarly read figures for the children in 
Grades V and VI and for those in all three grades combined. 
” . . . 
1g: * This reason was not listed in 1936. 
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TABLE 3—ReEasons GivEN By CHILDREN FoR CHoosinG Books To Be REap. 
Grapes IV, V, anp VI, Manirowoc Pustic ScHoots, NoveMBER 1938 


PERCENT OF CHILDREN 
REASON FOR SELECTION IN GRADE 
IV V VI IV toV1 


(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 


1. Recommended by personal friends or classmates 10 24 23 19 
2. Found the book in library 19 9 > EK 
3. Looked like a good book 14 Il 6 10 
4. Personal property of child (usu: ally a gift from some 

member of the family) 10 8 9 9 
5. Recommended by teacher personally 9 6 . ¥ 
6. Selected on basis of content or authorship 3 7 1 7 
7. Recommended by members of the family 5 7 8 7 
8. Recommended by librarian personally 7 4 4 5 
9. Found the preface, a few lines, or a chapter interesting 3 3 2 3 
10. Had to make a book report 2 2 2 2 
11. Was attracted by title 0.5 ] > 2 
12. Was attracted by illustrations | 4 | 2 
13. Heard a report on the book in class 2 4 2 
14. Saw a movie of the story 2 l 2 2 
15. Story was related to school activities 2 3 l 2 
16. Was attracted by cover 2 2 | 
17. Story was mentioned in My Weekly Reader 0.5 05 0).3 
18. Story was dramatized in class 0.5 02 
19. Was attracted by illustration of story made by a pupil 0.5 ().2 


Total number of children 211 183 213 = 607 


Read tabk Of the 211 children in Grade IV, 10 percent said they had first read their favorite 
story because it had been “recommended by personal friends or classmates’’; 19 percent said they 
had “found the book in the library’; 14 percent said that it “looked like a good book”; ete. 
Similarly read figures for children in Grades V and VI and for those in all three grades combined. 


in this study had developed the power to select good books independently 
is shown in Table 3, On the other hand, the fact that most of the pupils 
were able to give good reasons for liking their favorite books (as indicated 
in Table 2) shows some ability to evaluate materials read. The comments 
of only 7 percent indicated that they had selected books on the basis of 
content or authorship. Moreover, there is little evidence that book lists, 
book reports, and other formal schoolroom activities had played a con- 
scious part in the selection of books by these pupils. The approval of 
friends, either children or adults, seems to have been the deciding factor. 

These facts place a big responsibility upon parents, teachers, and li- 
brarians. Not only must a wide variety of materials be supplied but, as 
suggested earlier, there must be intelligent direction toward higher stand- 
ards of taste and appreciation. Observations and records should be made 
of each pupil’s behavior in order to appraise his progress toward the 
desired objectives. Children who show evidence of being able to judge 
sincerity, good humor. and real characters in their proper setting should 
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have a different type of guidance from that needed by the pupil who says 
that he read a story because he had to make a book report. Moreover, since 
only 1 percent of the children in this survey said that the books listed as 
favorites were their own personal property, it is necessary to encourage 
pride in the ownership of books. 

Some of the other reasons given for having read specific books are as 
follows: 


Everybody was telling me it was a good book and so I read it. 

I saw another boy with it and told him to save it for me. 

It had many good pictures in it. 

I saw the picture on the cover of the book. Then I looked through it and took 
it home. 

My mother read it when she was a girl and recommended it to me. 

The teacher read some of it. It sounded so good that I went to the library and 
got it. 

The librarian said it was a good book and so I took it home. 


TABLE 4—Extrentr tro Wuicu CHILDREN IN Grapes IV, V, ANp VI Saip THEY Hap 
DiscusseED Srories Lisrep As Favorires, MANrtrowoc PusLic ScHoorts, NovEMBER 1938 


PERCENT OF CHILDREN 
INDIVIDUALS PARTICIPATING IN DiscuSSION IN GRADE 


~ IV V_ VI IVtoVI 


(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
Members of family Uae CUE. CZ 
Friends es 2. 2 
Teacher :; tf ke & 
Members of class 7 13 16 12 


No one 29 27 21 26 


Total number of children 


211 183 213 607 


Read table: Of the 211 children in Grade IV, 32 percent said they had discussed their favorite 
stories with members of their own families; 23 percent said they had discussed such stories with 
friends; 9 percent had discussed them with the teacher; etc. Similarly read figures for children in 
Grades V and VI and in all three grades combined. 





Discussion of books read—As suggested in the beginning, one of the 
weaknesses of our recreational reading program in 1936 was the lack of 
carry-over of the materials read into the lives of the pupils. In 1938, ac- 
cording to Table 4, there was still much need to provide opportunities for 
the discussion of books found worthwhile and interesting. While the pro- 
portion decreased slightly in the higher grades, 25 percent of all the pupils 
said that they could not recall having discussed with anyone the books 
listed as favorites. It was startling to realize that the children on the whole 
did not feel free to discuss materials read with the teacher. This reluctance 
may have been due in part to the formality of the schoolroom situation 
and to the fact that teachers have so many things to do. The writer’s 
observations in various classrooms have generally revealed a conscientious 
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effort on the part of the teachers to provide a worthwhile program of 
leisure reading and assimilative activities. 

Possibilities for improving teacher guidance—Perhaps not enough atten- 
tion has been given to two phases of teaching which are essential if true 
appreciation and assimilation of good literature are to be attained, namely, 
a better understanding of pupil interests and a knowledge of available 
reading materials. Teachers who devote special attention and effort to 
these phases find the time well spent. One fourth-grade teacher, writing 
of her study and classification of the literary content of the Book of Knoul- 
edge with reference to the needs of her pupils, said, “Altho it took a very 
long time, I had a pleasant task for I had never realized what a wealth 
of literature the volumes contained. Our modern books have stories of an 
entirely new type. It is only in the very old books that I have been able 
to locate many gems. In these books (the Book of Knowledge) 1 have 
found scores of new ones. I read quite a number of them to the children 
and they were fascinated.” 

A third-grade teacher, in a study that she made relative to fifteen new 
books which had been added to the room library during the year, found 
that of the six books of fewer than fifty pages all but one were read by 
more than half the class. On the other hand, all but two of the books of 
more than fifty pages were read by fewer than half the children. The 
most popular books had an equal amount of space devoted to reading 
matter and to illustrations. Six of the books were read by more than twice 
as many boys as girls. A summary of the pupils’ comments showed that 
all but three of the fifteen books were responded to favorably. The book 
which was least popular had print that was difficult to read. 

Significant, too, was a report from one school in which a building library 
had been established and the children had been given access to books on 
all levels. This report told of a boy in the fifth grade who started the year 
with a reading comprehension score of 3.9. During the year his percentile 
rank on informal progress tests in reading rose from 18 to 84. An examina- 
tion of his library card showed that he had borrowed sixty books from the 
school library and that the first twenty of these books were on the primary 
level. From October 25 until the end of the school term he had read six 
more primary books, ten books of fiction, one book on health, three on 
travel, six containing fables and folklore, six about nature, and four related 
to biography on the intermediate grade level. 

As a next step, most of us need to take stock of our understanding of 
children’s interests and our knowledge and appreciation of materials avail- 
able for developing reading tastes and habits. One of the most effective 
ways of doing this is to carry on such studies as have been described in 
this article, 
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FUNCTIONAL ORAL READING 


DorotHy BERGEN 


Supervisor of Elementary Grades, Public Schools, Long Branch, New Jersey 


OR A NUMBER OF Years the supervisor, principals, and teachers in the 

elementary schools of this city have been studying and discussing 

the place of oral reading in the education of young children. We 
have weighed the arguments of the educator who believes in the nonoral 
method as well as those of his opponent. We have been curious to know 
which method would be more valuable in helping our children to fill their 
places in society. 

“The youngsters who come to camp don’t seem to know how to read 
to anyone—at least, they don’t seem to know how to do it well. Don’t the 
schools teach oral reading any more?” Thus spoke a camp director in our 
vicinity some years ago. Since then we have made note of comments and 
suggestions on this matter from many sources, and have come to realize 
more than ever the importance of making oral reading really function in 
the lives of children. 

At first, some of our group believed that schools can educate satisfac- 
torily only by making pupils do things the hard way and by strict dis- 
cipline. Others believed that a superior type of education means child 
growth along all lines and that it is neither necessary nor desirable to have 
schoolwork go on in an atmosphere of fear and apprehension, Finally, we 
agreed that we should neither accept nor reject any practices in any field 
just because they were considered progressive or traditional, but that we 
should evaluate carefully and accept only those which seemed to us to be 
sound and sensible for making better boys and girls in our own com- 
munity. 

In regard to oral reading, as well as other fields of work, we let our- 
selves be guided largely by (1) the necessity for developing those qualities 
which an individual needs in order to be a citizen of real merit and culture, 
and (2) the needs in society for the specific ability or skill in question. In 
an atmosphere of freedom which carries with it obligations and responsi- 
bilities, anyone can see in our schools today numerous situations which 
call naturally for good oral reading and, along with it, careful manage- 
ment of oneself, each on his own level. 

Oral reading in individual interest pertods—Our teachers say, “We learn 
more about the children and their needs during the individual interest 
period than at any other time, and it is then that we have the best oppor- 
tunities to give the necessary guidance. This period is really one of the 
most interesting hours of the day.” The point here is that the individual 
interest period produces a great deal of self-initiated work and some of it ~ 


- 
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cannot be completed without the use of oral reading. In fact, there is much 
integration of all fields, but this article is about oral reading and so omits 
the other fields and mentions silent reading only when it seems necessary 
to complete the meaning. 

One morning a fourth-grade teacher placed on the table several copies 
of books purchased at a five-and-ten-cent store, including Bugs, Wonders 
of the World, Bluebird, and Pinocchio. “Oh, 1 always wanted to know 
about bugs,” said one boy, and in a minute he was in the corner reading 
by himself. Two little girls were in ecstasy over getting a copy of Blue- 
bird, while a couple of other children went away with Walt Disney’s 
Pinocchio. The next day Joe brought from the drug store some paper 
faces of the characters in Pinocchio. Immediately a small group wanted to 
give a play in the auditorium on regular chapel day and to let it be a 
surprise to the principal. The next several days they passed the book 
around, each reading it silently as he found time. They also planned on 
a large scale and practiced oral reading with enthusiasm during this period. 
After several conferences with the teacher, they decided to read orally 
only the first chapter in chapel that week and to play only the second chap- 
ter the following week, for two reasons: (1) No individual or group was 
supposed to take more than a fair share of time from the teacher or on the 
program; and (2) oral reading in an important audience situation must 
meet the required standards. The children similarly planned and carried 
out activities which necessitated oral reading in other books. 

In another class two children of nine and ten years, respectively, inter- 
preted Pinocchio with puppets in a little theater thru the use of oral 
reading. Still another group were so inspired by listening to an oral pre- 
sentation of Munro Leaf’s Fair Play that they made up a “Just Me” pro- 
gram based on their own needs and did considerable oral reading in 
planning and giving it. 

One common activity is to report individual or group accomplishments 
to the other members of the class, to the mothers, or to the whole school 
either during the individual interest period or at some other time. Many 
of these reports include some oral reading because often a particular part 
is better read than told. The material read ranges in content and difficulty 
from a four-sentence story about paper houses by nine-year-old Tansy, to 
a lengthy treatise on the history of education by eleven-year-old Ann. 
Everyone, however, has an equal opportunity to initiate, grow, and share 
in an environment that is favorable to the development of children’s in- 
terests, with the help of teachers who try to be friendly and understanding, 
firm when necessary, and fair always. 

Oral reading in auditorium programs—Once a week the children of 
each school meet in the auditorium. Since a child needs the feeling of 
security, success, and self-confidence in order to make desirable growth, 
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we let the children take as much responsibility as possible in planning and 
conducting the auditorium programs. In these programs oral reading is 
needed often in a variety of activities, some of which have been initiated 
and developed during the individual interest period and others in entirely 
different situations. 

It is the responsibility of different children to read the outline of the 
program and the Bible story each week. “I should have helped Edward 
with a word or two,” said one teacher. “He did practice himself, but we 
have been doing so many things this week, I didn’t get the time.” 

Other children write reports on the work of their committees and get 
still other youngsters to read these reports. The following are excerpts 
from reports read by eight- and nine-year-old children on the work of the 
Cracker Sales Committee, the Milk Sales Committee, the Library Com- 
mittee, and the Shoe-shining Committee: 


On Monday we sold 95 cents worth of crackers, on Tuesday , on Wednes- 
day , on Thursday , and on Friday . Our total is 
The average is . We will not sell crackers this afternoon because of the 


luncheon. We will continue to sell them other Friday mornings and afternoons as 
usual. 
This week Miss Wright's class ordered 10 bottles of milk, Miss Young’s class 


Miss Howard’s class . The total number of bottles ordered was 
The P.T.A. pays for 25 bottles and the children pay for 87. The total 
amount of money collected on Monday was , on Tuesday was ........, on 
Wednesday was , on Thursday was , on Friday was . The 


total amount of money collected for the week was 

This week Mary and I took all the books from the second. grade shelves. We had 
to do this because we found third- and fourth-grade books there. We also found 
pencil marks in one book. You should be more careful. (Similar reports for the next 
weeks followed.) 

We need to earn 91 cents more to pay for our shoe-shine materials. Monday we 
collected two cents for one shine. Bernard’s black shoes looked like new after Howard 
polished them. Tuesday Barny shined Mr. Smith’s shoes. Mr. Smith said, “You shined 
my shoes better than I can do it myself.” 


Often our children give to the program committee, for oral reading, 
papers written voluntarily on some point which has caught their attention, 
such as proper use of the play apparatus or the lunchroom, rules the chil- 
dren helped to make, courtesy to the visitors coming from another school 
to discuss the New York World’s Fair, courtesy in the downtown movies, 
care of the lawn and flowers, care of the school building, the work of the 
various clubs, and so on. For example, one eight-year-old wrote this note 
and asked to have it read: 

When I was going through the building, I found marks on the wall. Marks make 
the school seem untidy. If you would only remember to leave your pencils in your 
room, this wouldn’t happen, 

Letters read to our auditorium audiences for definite purposes are not 
to be forgotten. The children also read letters in the parent-teacher meet- 
ings expressing their thanks for some favor. All are glad to hear the letters 
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full of information about foreign countries from Captain Bornson, the 
father of two of our children. When the younger children wanted to 
know what the older ones were doing when they saw them picking a 
bushel of bagworms from the evergreens on the school lawn, the older 
children read to the younger ones the correspondence with the county 
agent and others about the control of pests. 

There comes a time in nearly every child’s life when he can’t seem to 
hear enough poetry. So the youngsters are allowed to read poems to each 
other for pure enjoyment, and many ask to be on the auditorium program 
for poetry reading. The same is true of stories. Among the favorites have 
been Ferdinand the Bull, Manners Can Be Fun, Grammar Can Be Fun, 
Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs, Bluebird, The Fisherman and His 
Cat, The Green Gate to the Sea, Tippytoes Comes to Town, Shirley Tem- 
ple’s Favorite Poems, and some of the children’s own compositions. 

Oral reading at school parties—Our experiences with parents make us 
realize that they want to hear their children read. Therefore, each class in 
Grades I thru VI seizes this opportunity for training in audience reading 
and invites the parents to school once or twice a year. The culmination 
of a unit of work provides a very fitting occasion. The unit may or may 
not be highly integrated with all fields of activity; consequently there are 
unit-of-work parties, book parties, poetry parties, reading parties, science 
parties, and individual interest parties. The children and the teacher to- 
gether plan the program, which is sure to call for oral reading from many 
different books and magazines for the purpose of informing or entertain- 
ing or both. Some classes read their lists of problems and explain how they 
arrived at solutions. 

Sometimes a class plans a party of a quite different nature. For example, 
a third grade was very much interested in games, and after considerable 
planning and practice they invited their mothers and some school admin- 
istrators for an afternoon of fun. These children brought a variety of 
games, such as Old Maid, Anagrams, Dominoes, and Authors, and each 
little host or hostess read orally the directions for playing a game to a 
group of people at a table. 

Again, one class may invite another class to visit it in order to enjoy 
hearing some interesting or funny stories, but it is understood that the 
reading must be well prepared first. Occasionally the good oral readers 
among the six- and seven-year-olds read for a few minutes to the five- 
year-olds. 

Whenever any activity comes under the heading of “party,” the children 
plan and prepare very simple refreshments, such as cookies, crackers with 
butter, or a fruit beverage. 

Oral reading in other situations—More and more we are realizing the 
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value of seeing that the child’s early experiences with reading are pleasant 
and satisfying. As a result, the teacher often reads for fun to the five- and 
six-year-olds. She reads to the older children, too, altho much less often. 
She realizes the significance of exposing the children to correct pronuncia- 
tion and careful enunciation without losing the charm of naturalness. She 
is glad to see a mother come to the Book Week exhibit and sit for a while 
in a comfortable chair with her children gathered about her as one of the 
family reads while the rest listen and look at the pictures. 

Frequently a child brings from home a book which he wants to read 
to other children, sometimes to the whole class and sometimes to a little 
audience of one, two, or three children. Six-year-old Nancy said to the 
teacher one morning, “I have a surprise today.” She had learned at home 
with her mother’s help to read “The Rain,” by Stevenson, and it was evi- 
dent that she eagerly awaited the coming of “surprise time.” Ona, just 
eight, had the attention of all the third-graders when she read Milne’s 
Winnie the Pooh. The teacher explained quietly to the visitor who had 
appeared unexpectedly, “Ona just said she had read it to her little sister at 
home and since she liked it, she thought the rest of us would like it too.” 
“That’s the part we heard on the record,” said one child. “Read it again,” 
said another. No one could say that the laughter and enjoyment were not 
genuine. “Does everyone in the class read as well as Ona?” asked the 
visitor. “Not everyone,” replied the teacher, “but they all want to read. 
Sometimes they actually beg.” This type of reading is done during all or 
part of the regular reading period or library hour. 

Some classes have a period when just one child (a different one each 
time) volunteers to prepare at home a chapter of a book to read to the 
class the next day for entertainment. Possession by the school of only one 
copy of a certain book usually starts this type of audience reading. The 
Cobb books, the Uncle Wiggley stories, the Thornton Burgess stories, and 
many of the latest books were among the favorites last year. The teacher 
always has her eyes open to see if the material will meet the needs of the 
one who has volunteered to read it, as well as the needs of the rest of the 
class. The kind of activity just described is usually carried on in addition 
to the period for regular reading instruction. 

In all grades from the third thru the sixth, books borrowed from either 
the school or the city library and read at home or in school are recorded 
by the child on his library card. Reports of these books are given in a 
variety of ways, including the oral reading of funny or otherwise interest- 
ing parts, 

We feel that one of the most helpful contributions to children’s educa- 
tion is My Weekly Reader.’ Our classes buy this paper on the several 


* Johnson, Eleanor M., editor. My Weekly Reader. Published in five editions for Grades 1-6. 
Columbus, Ohio: American Education Press (400 South Third Street). 
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levels of difficulty, and we encourage each child to earn all or part of the 
money to pay for his copy. Regardless of whether one group is reporting 
certain articles to another group, or whether all the children are discussing 
the most interesting articles, we find the children challenging each other 
and voluntarily reading orally certain parts for purposes of verification or 
clarification. After reading the paper at school the children take their 
copies home and we encourage them to read parts to their parents. We 
also tell them that it is a fine idea to do this reading along with discussion 
during the dinner hour or just following it. One of our tasks has been to 
work out plans with the parent-teacher associations and the children for 
the joint purchase of My Weekly Reader during the summer, so that some 
oral reading activities may continue during vacation. 

In addition to the types of work described above, we give definite in- 
struction in good “basic” readers and use unit-of-work materials according 
to the children’s needs and difficulties. Here also there is some oral read- 
ing. Sometimes it is limited to conversations. Sometimes it is for the pur- 
pose of verification, as when John stated that it costs more to run a stream- 
line train than a regular train and Peter immediately disproved that 
statement by reading a passage which explained that railroad companies 
expect to save a lot of money by operating lightweight, streamline trains. 

Appraisal of the program—One might judge from the preceding dis- 
cussion that we put more emphasis on oral reading than on silent reading. 
Quite the contrary! But we do believe in having oral reading for these 
reasons: (1) A little child naturally runs to his mother the first thing to 
show her how he can read; (2) children of any age voluntarily use oral 
reading in pursuing many of their interests, and there is always economy 
of learning when one makes use of real interests; (3) oral reading is 
necessary in order to meet best many real needs in society, as evidenced 
in the activities of camp, school, church, home, and radio; and (4) func- 
tional oral reading usually takes place in a situation which gives the chil- 
dren other important learnings, such as taking care of oneself, facing and 
solving problems intelligently and calmly, distinguishing between truth 
and opinion, and thinking and evaluating critically. 

As to the quality of the reading, no one seems to be better able to judge 
than the children themselves. If a reader has not prepared his part well 
enough, the audience will politely tell him so. Some child will say, “You 
forgot you had an audience who wanted to understand everything you 
were reading,” or “My suggestion is that your reading of Pinocchio would 
be much improved if you would make your voice sound squeaky just like 
a little wooden puppet turning into a real little boy.” When the reading 
has been well done, this may be heard: “I enjoyed your reading because 
you read so I could get the pictures.” In response to such praise one boy 
said, “Well, I read it to myself once and then once more to prepare the 
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questions,” while another said, “I guess I should have done it good. I 
read it nine times.” 

Our children usually set up their own criteria under the guidance of the 
teacher, and include the points given in the Gray Standardized Oral Read- 
ing Check Tests.” This procedure helps them to realize the skills and 
habits necessary for good oral reading, As for appreciation, we need only 
to watch their faces and listen to their spontaneous remarks to know 
whether they are enjoying the reading. Other important points include the 
child’s assuming responsibility for preparing his work to meet acceptable 
standards, having some idea of how nearly he has reached these standards, 
and being a good listener. Children who are not sure whether their plans 
and preparation are all right for an audience may confer with the teacher 
or the class. 

After all has been said and done, we must admit our uncertainty as to 
how well or poorly the children have learned to take upon themselves the 
responsibility for reading well in important situations. We feel encouraged, 
however, when we think of John, who came to us at the age of ten with 
practically no ability to read even a preprimer, standing in the midst of a 
sixth-grade aviation club two years later and reading the minutes as well 
as most secretaries read them. We have the same feeling of encourage- 
ment when we think of ten-year-old Charles, another problem case in 
reading, who surprised us by overcoming many difficulties in order to 
read extensively, both silently and orally, in the individual interest period— 
first on deer, next on snakes, and then on elephants. 

A word of caution—lf oral reading experiences are to achieve their most 
important objectives, the work must be planned carefully by both children 
and teacher; the situations must be real ones and the purposes involved 
must be significant to the child; the material must be suited to the ability 
of the individual child; the right book must get to the right child at the 
right time; there must not be too much or too little checking; there must 
be a proper balance between silent and oral reading in order not to lessen 
the speed of silent reading and in order to develop the proper skills and 
habits in both ‘types; there must be an understanding of how to adapt the 
speed of reading to the type of material and the purpose in reading it; and 
care must be taken that the good oral reader does not follow visually any 
poor oral reading by another child. Finally, oral reading as well as other 
desirable types of learning should take place in schools where the philos- 
ophy and methods of education, instead of causing “casualties,” bring joy 
and satisfaction and success to children, teachers, parents, and friends, as 
all work together happily yet seriously to make each phase of the work 
contribute to the development of better boys and girls for a better demo- 
Cratic society. 


* Published by the Public School Publishing Co., Bloomington, Illinois. 
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CHAPTER V 


HANDWRITING 
EDITORIAL COMMENT 


HE PRIMARY PURPOSE of modern instruction in handwriting is to en- 

able the child to write legibly. For most children the attainment of 

a traditionally beautiful or artistic script is not worth the time and 
effort required. Speed of writing is important, but only when it is com- 
bined with legibility. Other essential objectives are to arouse in the child a 
desire to write well on all occasions, and to develop in him the ability to 
detect flaws in his own writing. 

Legibility and speed of writing can be attained only by practicing cor- 
rectly the strokes and combinations of strokes needed in forming letters, 
words, and sentences. Nothing is gained by using artificial exercises of the 
“oval-oval” and “push-pull” variety. Several good systems of handwriting 
instruction are available commercially, and some schools have developed 
their own systems. There are advantages in teaching manuscript writing 
first and introducing cursive writing later. 

In some schools the need for meaningful practice in handwriting has 
led to a complete reliance upon incidental learning in connection with 
written work in other fields. Such a procedure is not likely to produce the 
desired results for most pupils in the typical school. There is need for care- 
fully planned practice in separate periods, with emphasis on the specific 
difficulties of each child. This practice should include the words, phrases, 
and sentences which the child uses most often in his other work. In addi- 
tion, teachers should require a reasonably high quality of handwriting in 
all school activities. Probably the best way of maintaining the desired 
standard is to make sure that all the writing done by pupils appeals to 
them as meeting a real need. 

In the main, the five articles which follow represent the points of view 
expressed above. Woody begins the chapter with a survey of handwriting 
practices and achievements in the schools of a north central state, pointing 
out implications for the teaching of handwriting everywhere. Beale de- 
scribes the handwriting program in a large city, showing how functional 
Writing is supplemented by the diagnosis and correction of individual 
difficulties. Nichols discusses teaching method and gives illustrations from 
the program in her city. Cole outlines a diagnostic system of handwriting 
instruction and presents evidence of its effectiveness. The closing article, by 
Arrington, reviews the values of manuscript writing in the lower grades. 

Readers wishing further information in this field should consult the 
publications listed on page 473.—Editorial Committee. 
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HANDWRITING PRACTICES IN MICHIGAN 
CLIFFORD Woopy 


Professor of Education and Director of the Bureau of Educational Reference 
and Research, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


HE PURPOSE OF THIS ARTICLE is to present in condensed form some of 

the facts recently published in a report dealing with practices and 

achievement in handwriting in the public schools in Michigan." 
These data were collected about eight years ago, but observations made in 
the public schools suggest that present conditions are very similar to those 
described in the original report. Since the distribution of that report has 
not been widespread, it is believed that readers of the yearbook will be 
interested in this review of the findings. 

The investigation was undertaken to secure information which would 
answer many questions asked by the school people of Michigan relative 
to desirable practices in the teaching of handwriting. Two different types 
of data were collected. The first type, obtained by means of a question- 
naire concerning time expenditure per day and per week, the use of pen, 
pencil, and other materials of instruction, methods of teaching, methods 
of appraisal, motivation, and supervision, was expected to furnish a fairly 
accurate picture of handwriting instruction in each school system studied. 
The second type of data consisted of two specimens of handwriting from 
each elementary-school pupil in the cooperating school systems. One speci- 
men was obtained according to the procedure usually employed in the 
measurement of handwriting achievement, the pupils being told to write 
as well and as fast as they could from Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address, which 
had been previously memorized. The second specimen was the first page 
of a composition written by each pupil in the period immediately follow- 
ing the procurement of the first specimen and entitled, “An Exciting 
Time.” The purpose of securing this second set of specimens was to deter- 
mine the quality of the pupil's handwriting when his attention was cen- 
tered on the subject about which he was writing. 

Usable data on the inquiry blank were received from eighty-one dif- 
ferent school systems; of this number, fifty-nine systems enrolling over 
9000 pupils provided both types of specimens of handwriting. These par- 
ticipating systems were classified into three groups according to population 
in order to reveal the variations in teaching practice among the small, 
medium-sized, and large systems. Tabulations of the results obtained 
from the inquiry blank and from the two specimens of handwriting are 
the basis of the present article. 


' Woody, Clifford. Teaching Practices and Achievement in Penmanship in the Public Schools 
of Michigan. Bulletin No. 151. Bureau of Educational Reference and Research. 


i Ann Arbor, 
Mich.: University of Michigan, 1938. 
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Time devoted to handwriting instruction—The most common practice 
with regard to time expended in the teaching of handwriting in the public 
schools of Michigan was to set aside in Grades I to VI, inclusive, a definite 
daily period for formal instruction. However, variations in procedure are 
interesting. Six of the smaller cities and one of the larger ones reported 
that a period of 5 days per week was devoted to formal instruction in the 
kindergarten. Twelve of the seventy-eight school systems providing in- 
formation on this item reported having no period for formal instruction 
in Grade I; fifty-five systems reported having such instruction in Grade | 
5 days per week; four systems, 4 days per week; four systems, 3 days per 
week; two systems, 2 days per week; and one system, 1 day per week. 
Similar variation existed in each of the next five grades. In Grades VII 
and VIII the prevailing practice was to have no period for formal in- 
struction in handwriting. However, in Grade VII twelve school systems 
reported having such instruction 5 days per week; three systems, 4 days 
per week; nine systems, 3 days per week; seven systems, 2 days per week; 
and five systems, 1 day per week. The variation in practice in Grade VIII 
was almost as great as in Grade VII. 

The data reveal a tendency on the part of some schools to dispense with 
formal instruction in handwriting in one or more of the first six grades. 
Twelve school systems reported having no period for such instruction in 
Grade I; seven systems, no such period in Grade II; four systems, no such 
period in Grade III; three systems, no such period in Grade IV; and five 
systems, no such period in Grades V and VI. On the whole, the schools 
providing no definite period for handwriting instruction seemed to favor 
incidental rather than formal instruction. Such schools preferred to intro- 
duce and maintain such instruction according to the needs and purposes 
of the pupils. These schools, whether in small or large cities, tended to 
favor the integration of instruction in handwriting with instruction in 
other subjects. 

With regard to the number of minutes allotted to instruction in hand- 
writing, the most common practice was to devote 75 or 100 minutes per 
week to such instruction in each grade. If the school did not provide a 
daily period of 15 or 20 minutes per day for 5 days a week, it was likely 
to provide a longer period on fewer days per week. However, in almost 
every grade the weekly time expenditures for handwriting instruction 
varied from zero to more than 120 minutes. Such conditions suggest 
that daily schedules may have been made on some basis other than a well- 
defined philosophy of values involving handwriting. 

It should be recognized that in some schools in which the daily period 
devoted to handwriting was considerably greater than the 15 or 20 minutes 
most commonly allowed, a shorter period might have been just as effective. 
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In Freeman’s investigation? it was found that during the last part of a 
20- or 25-minute handwriting period the pupils became fatigued and care- 
less and were really engaging in habits of writing which were not con- 
ducive to improvement in writing skills. It is the conviction of the writer 
that any school devoting more than 15 minutes a day to formal instruction 
in handwriting should give most careful attention to determining whether 
or not the longer periods of practice are a benefit or a detriment in learn- 
ing to write. 

Proportion of time spent on muscular rhythms—Probably the most sig- 
nificant generalization which may be drawn from the responses concerning 
the proportion of the handwriting period which was devoted to exercises 
for muscular rhythms and movements is that this proportion varied from 
zero to over 50 percent of the total weekly time expenditure. In general, 
among the larger cities little or no time in Grades I and II was devoted to 
such exercises and only about 5 percent of the total time in Grades III to 
VI was so used. However, in the medium-sized and small cities from one- 
sixth to one-fourth of the total time was devoted to the “oval-oval-oval,” 
“circle-circle-circle,” and “push-pull-push-pull” types of exercises. In some 
of the medium-sized cities as much as 50 percent of the total time was 
devoted to such exercises. The writer, after observing instruction in hand- 
writing in classroom after classroom and noting the difficulty which teach- 
ers experience in trying to lead the children in the proper execution of 
these muscular activities, is inclined to question the value of such exercises. 

Use of commercial systems—The responses concerning the use of com- 
mercial systems of instruction in handwriting revealed that almost all the 
school systems were employing some such method. Eleven different com- 
mercial systems were reported as being used, the Palmer method being 
predominant. It is rather surprising that systems so scientifically constructed 
as those by Freeman and by Courtis and Shaw were reported so infre- 
quently. It is also significant that in the larger cities some teachers in- 
dicated that the instruction in handwriting was quite independent of any 
commercial system. This tendency not to follow any commercial system 
is in keeping with the attitude of teachers in the larger school systems with 
regard to the daily time schedule and other aspects of teaching methods. 

Use of handwriting scales—Almost three-fourths of the schools in the 
medium-sized and larger cities and about half the schools in the smaller 
towns were making some use of standardized instruments of measure- 
ment. Such instruments were used most frequently in Grades IV, V, and 
VI. The writer, on the basis of his observations, believes that the persons 
providing the information did not mean to imply that such instruments 
9 Freeman, Frank N. “Principles of Method in Teaching Writing, as Derived from Scientific 


Investigation.” Fourth Report of the Committee on Economy on Time in Education. Eighteenth 
Yearbook, Part II. Bloomington, Ill.: Public School Publishing Co., 1919. Chapter 1, p. 11-25, 
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were regularly employed in organized programs of measurement. Rather, 
he believes they meant that such instruments were available on the bulletin 
boards and might be used from time to time for various purposes. The 
three measuring scales most commonly mentioned as being used were the 
American, the Ayres, and the Palmer handwriting scales." 

Use of pen and pencil—In most schools the use of pen and ink was not 
required in formal written work until Grade IV, but in the upper grades 
only a small percent of the schools allowed the use of the pencil in formal 
written work. Fifteen of the twenty-six large cities and fourteen of the 
thirty-five small cities reported the use of a large lead pencil in Grade |. 
A much smaller proportion of the schools were using, such pencils in 
Grade II, and in Grade III their use had entirely disappeared. 

While the writer has little definite evidence as to the value of the large 
pencil in the school activities of primary children, he has observed that, 
regardless of the type of pencil used at school, these children use the 
regular type of pencil in their out-of-school hours. And he is not con- 
vinced that learning to write with a large pencil will transfer to writing 
with an ordinary pencil or pen. 

Organized versus incidental instruction—The evidence obtained in this 
study seems to present a conflict between the practices of these schools and 
the principles in which they believed. An overwhelming majority of the 
responses indicated a tendency for the handwriting instruction in most 
schools to be given systematically in a specific period set aside for that 
purpose. Over two-thirds of the school systems reported belief in a sys 
tematic program of instruction regardless of the pupil’s need for such 
instruction. Yet 92 percent of the systems indicated their belief that in- 
struction in handwriting should be given in connection with the pupil's 
need for writing and over 50 percent of them said there was a definite 
effort to give remedial practice for overcoming the type of errors which 
appeared in written work outside the handwriting period. Approximately 
half the schools emphasized handwriting in the written work of the other 
subjects of study. Approximately half of them also reported excusing 
pupils from handwriting drill provided the quality of writing in the other 
subjects met a given standard of attainment. It will be recalled that in 
twelve of the school systems no definite period was set aside in Grade | 
for formal instruction and that certain other systems recommended giving 
such instruction in other grades only as needed. 

The facts cited above seem to represent two distinct points of view 
concerning organized and incidental instruction in handwriting. Many 
responses indicated a belief in both types of instruction and there was 1 

8 American Handwriting Scale. New York: A. N. Palmer Company. ‘Ayres Handzriti 


Scale. New York: Russell Sage Foundation. {The Standards for the Evaluation of Effictenc) 
Handwriting. New York: A. N. Palmer Company 
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evidence that both types did not exist in some schools, It is interesting that 
less emphasis was placed upon formal and systematic instruction in the 
larger than in the smaller cities. One would expect this condition in the 
larger cities in view of the fact that in general their teachers should be 
better prepared and there should be more adequate supervision in the 
larger schools. 

Early instruction—Approximately two-thirds of the responses stated 
that instruction in writing should grow out of the child’s voluntary efforts 
at expressing himself. In other words, these teachers believed that the time 
for the introduction of instruction in handwriting is when the pupil has 
a need for such instruction, However, almost two-thirds of those respond- 
ing believed that when instruction is introduced it should involve much 
practice in making circles, oval and line designs, and letters, rather than 
the writing of words as a whole. On the other hand, 62 percent of the 
responses from the large cities favored allowing the child to begin writing 
words at once. These teachers preferred not to bother with formal practice 
for developing muscular rhythms. 

The responses also revealed the belief that at the beginning of instruc- 
tion in writing the blackboard should be used for an average period of 
7 weeks before writing on paper. Some schools reported no use of the 
blackboard; others said they used the blackboard for as long as 20 weeks. 
Forty-one percent indicated that lined paper may be given the pupil at 
the beginning of instruction in writing; 59 percent favored using plain 
paper before employing the lined type, but there was no apparent agree- 
ment on the length of time during which the plain paper should be used. 
Evidently the plain paper was used for periods of from 2 to 18 weeks. 

Seventy-eight percent reported in favor of a muscular system in the 
teaching of writing, and a similar percent favored emphasizing the mus- 
cular system at the very start of instruction. Some responses, especially 
from the larger cities, indicated the postponement of practice involving 
muscular drills until later in the writing experience of the pupil. Almost 
all the responses favored having the copy which the pupil is to reproduce 
written at the top of the .pupil’s paper rather than on the blackboard. 
Eighty-four percent looked with disfavor on the use of tracing devices in 
the early stages of teaching writing. 

Manuscript writing—Forty-one percent of all the responses approved 
the teaching of manuscript writing. In the larger cities 55 percent were 
favorable to this type of writing, while in the medium-sized cities 75 per- 
cent were opposed to such writing. Of the responses indicating approval 
of manuscript writing, 69 percent reported that they thought it necessary 
to teach the cursive system as well. Several reasons were given for teaching 
the cursive system, among which the most commonly mentioned were as 
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follows: (1) the cursive system is easier and faster to write; and (2) the 
cursive system is practical and necessary. In the responses from the larger 
cities certain additional reasons were often given: (1) the public demands 
cursive writing; and (2) cursive writing is necessary in later life. Those 
advocating the teaching of both the manuscript and cursive systems felt 
that the primary teachers should assume responsibility for teaching the 
two systems. The responses suggested that the transfer from the manu- 
script to the cursive system can easily be made in a period of from two 
to eight weeks in duration. Seventy-five percent indicated that the skills 
in the two types of writing are so different that no interference in the 
two sets of habits is experienced. In general, the responses revealed a belief 
that the transition from the manuscript to the cursive system should be 
made in either Grade II or Grade III. 

Appraisal by teachers and pupils—Seventy percent of the responses in- 
dicated the use of handwriting scales as a means of appraisal. Over 60 
percent indicated the application of such a scale in evaluating all the 
pupil’s written work. In some schools the pupils were taught to evaluate 
the quality of their own handwriting, and if they maintained a given 
standard of achievement in all their written work they were excused from 
writing drill. The excusing of pupils who maintained a given standard of 
attainment from further drill was the most universally employed extrinsic 
motivating device, altho 43 percent of the responses indicated the award- 
ing of certificates for proficiency in handwriting. The writer is glad to 
see that 57 percent of the responses revealed opposition to the granting of 
such awards. He feels that the granting of writing certificates is on exactly 
the same level as the awarding of stars for perfect spelling. He feels that 
pride of achievement in writing should be sufficient reward. 

Levels of achievement attained—The results obtained from the applica- 
tion of the Gettysburg Edition of the Ayres Handwriting Scale indicated 
that the level of achievement in the fifty-nine schools providing samples 
was considerably below the standards of quality found by Ayres or at- 
tained in the public schools of Iowa. However, the average rate scores 
attained in the public schools of Michigan approximated the Ayres and 
Iowa standards of attainment. The quality scores were generally higher 
in the larger cities, but the rate scores in the smaller and medium-sized 
cities were higher than those in the larger cities. A possible explanation of 
the relatively slow rate of writing in the schools of the larger cities may 
be the placing of major stress on quality of writing with little or no regard 
to rate. 

The data show that, in general, the pupils tended to write at a higher 
level of quality and rate of speed when they knew they were being tested 
for these factors than they did in writing a composition when the mind 
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was engaged with the context being presented. However, this generaliza- 
tion did not prevail universally. In certain school systems the quality of 
handwriting on the original compositions was superior to that on the 
samples procured for the handwriting test. This type of superiority often 
prevailed in those systems which followed the practice of excusing pupils 
from the writing drill provided a given standard of achievement was main- 
tained on all written work. 

Relation between time expenditure and achievement—No significant 
relationship was found between the number of minutes per week devoted 
to instruction in writing and the quality of achievement on the writing 
test or on the composition, or between the time expenditure per week and 
the rate of writing on the test. This generalization, however, refers only 
to the existing situation and does not refer in any way to causal effects. 
All that can be said is that at the time of giving these tests, those schools 
devoting the most time to formal instruction in handwriting were not 
necessarily attaining a higher quality or speed of writing than were other 
schools. Perhaps in some schools in which the achievement in handwriting 
was poor the time devoted to such instruction had recently been increased, 
and in some schools in which the quality of the achievement was high 
the amount of time may recently have been reduced. Either of these con- 
ditions would destroy the possibility of finding a high positive correlation 
between time expenditure and achievement. However, this failure to dis- 
cover such a relationship should warn those responsible for instruction in 
handwriting that a mere increase in the amount of time devoted to this 
subject without consideration of the method of teaching or other factors 
is not likely to be accompanied by improvement in the quality or rate 
of writing. 

Muscular exercises and achievement—No close relationship was found 
between the proportion of the weekly writing time devoted to muscular 
exercises and either the quality or rate scores. The writer was not sur- 
prised at the low correlation between such expenditure of time and the 
quality scores, but he was surprised at the lack of positive relationship 
between such time expenditure and the rate of writing. Perhaps the period 
of time necessary for writing these specimens was too short to show the 
value of muscular movements in the process of writing. While the facts 
presented make no pretense at establishing causal relationships, the mere 
mention of these facts should stimulate investigation to determine the 
advantages of using such exercises. The positive contribution of these 
muscular exercises cannot be taken for granted, since many schools in the 
larger cities reported devoting no time to such exercises. 

Use of handwriting scales and achievement—A comparison of the dis- - 
tributions of scores in the systems using and those not using handwriting 
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scales in the evaluation of achievement indicated superior achievement in 
handwriting in the schools regularly employing such scales. Not only was 
the general level of attainment superior in the schools using such scales 
regularly, but the amount of improvement from grade to grade in these 
schools was much more uniform than in schools not employing the scales, 
Such conditions show the value of handwriting scales as aids in the teach- 
ing of handwriting. 

Motivation and achievement—There was much overlapping in the dis. 
tributions of scores in those schools excusing and those not excusing pupils 
from drill in handwriting, but the median of the quality scores was usually 
higher in those schools not excusing pupils. While the differences in the 
medians were not great except in Grades VII and VIII, in which the 
medians for the pupils being excused were higher, the general level of 
achievement was higher in the school as a whole if all the pupils were 
participating in the formal writing drills. 

Another means used to motivate achievement in handwriting was the 
awarding of certificates when certain standards of attainment had been 
met and maintained. On both the. compositions and the regular writing 
test the medians of the scores in schools not making these awards were 
greater in every grade than those in the schools making such awards. 
These facts do not show causal relationships, but they suggest that under 
conditions prevailing in these schools the quality of handwriting is likely 
to be higher in schools not giving awards than in schools making such 
awards. 

Instructional policy and achievement—On the specimens procured from 
the regular writing test the medians were slightly higher in those schools 
in which handwriting was taught by special teachers of handwriting than 
in the schools in which the instruction in writing was given by the regular 
classroom teachers. However, this situation was reversed on the original 
compositions. These facts indicate to the writer that the policy of having 
the regular classroom teachers assume responsibility for instruction in 
penmanship is justified. 

It may be rather disconcerting to many people that there were no sig- 
nificant differences in the results, regardless of whether the superintendent, 
principal, general supervisor, supervisor of penmanship, or individual 
teacher assumed responsibility for instruction in handwriting. Actually, 
the data provide little evidence that the results were any better in the 
schools having supervisors of penmanship than in the schools in which 
no such supervision was provided. 

Concluding statement—This article has presented some generalizations 
based upon a rather intensive investigation involving the handwriting 
practices in some eighty-one different school systems in Michigan and the 
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t in achievement of approximately 9000 pupils in fifty-nine of these systems. 
was Most of the article has dealt with the existence of certain practices, but the 
ales latter sections have pointed out the relationship of these practices to the 
lese levels of achievement in the various schools. In presenting the facts there 
les. has been no pretense of identifying causal factors. However, it is hoped 
ich- that this review of some of the conditions with respect to ondiensisienes in- 


struction in one state will stimulate the scientific study of the problems 
dis- raised. 
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HANDWRITING INSTRUCTION IN A LARGE CITY SCHOOL 
SYSTEM 
Beutau P. BEALE 


Supervisor of Handwriting, Public Schools, Baltimore, Maryland 


IKE THE OTHER LANGUAGE ARTs, handwriting is a tool. It is used for 
expressing, recording, and communicating ideas. Unexpressed ideas 
are worthless, They are valuable only when they are brought to 

light and used. Anything, therefore, which aids a child to express his 
thoughts or the thoughts of others in effective oral or written language 
is an asset. Handwriting belongs in this category. 

The value of any tool depends upon the facility with which it is han- 
dled. Handwriting is no exception to this rule; consequently, in the Balti- 
more school program, fluency of writing is held to be no less important 
than legibility. This program is described briefly in the following pages. 

Procedures in the primary grades—Before entering the primary grades 
the child has many opportunities in the kindergarten to handle objects 
such as scissors, hammer, paint brush, and crayons, and to manipulate 
clay. These activities enable him to develop mentally and physically. Each 
day one sees also the rhythmic response which the child makes to music 
on the piano or the phonograph. Rhythmic response is the center of his 
musical development. In fact, rhythm is one of the fundamental items in 
the mental and physical coordination of the child. Naturally, as better co- 
ordination develops, the movements made by the child automatically 
become more controlled. 

With these experiences as a basis, the first steps in learning to write are 
undertaken thru the use of rhythms. The proper time to begin depends 
upon the child’s desire to write, his need to write, and his ability to handle 
the necessary materials. Usually the child’s first writing consists of making 
tallies on the blackboard to record scores in games. Later he wishes to 
write his name and to label the pictures which he draws. After the first 
random efforts his interest in drawing and his ability to make large free 
movements, which he has acquired in the kindergarten, are utilized to 
introduce rhythmic exercises. 

Young children are said to respond more readily to fast music than to 
slow. This idea also applies to the rhythmic exercises or rhythms, as they 
are called. For, while the fluency which the child uses to accomplish the 
rhythms is far more important than the quality of the finished picture 
at this point, it is true that rhythms made with a fair degree of speed excel 
in quality those which are made with slow movement. 

Soon the child gains facility in making rhythms to the vocal accompani- 
ment of nursery rhymes. From the point of view of the child, he is draw- 
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ing. From the point of view of the teacher, he is gaining control over his 
muscles, directing his movements, and attaching meaning to such words 
as up, down, over, under, and round. Unconsciously he becomes familiar 
with three essential movements of cursive writing: the clockwise, the 
counterclockwise, and the up and down movements. 

After the child gains facility in making rhythms at the blackboard, he 
makes them on large sheets of unruled paper placed on an easel. When 
a fair degree of fluency is acquired, he repeats them at the desk with 
crayons on large sheets of unruled paper. At first a whole sheet of paper 
is used. Later on, the paper is folded in half and then in quarters so that 
there are four spaces in which to write. 

By the time the child wishes to write the names of objects which he 
draws, his ability to handle chalk and his understanding of simple direc- 
tions make the transition from drawing to writing a natural one. He 
discovers that he is able not only to draw pictures but also to name them 
with but little guidance by the teacher. The child writes with chalk or 
with crayon in Grade I-B and at the beginning of Grade I-A. The use 
of wide-ruled paper and the beginner’s pencil is introduced gradually, It 
is therefore not unusual to see a number of writing tools and materials 
employed in a single classroom activity. For instance, one child may be 
writing at an easel, several children may be writing with crayon on creased 
paper, and others may be writing with beginner’s pencils. Children need 
guidance when beginning to write with pencil. Many of the handwriting 
difficulties of right-handed children and nearly all those of left-handed 
children can be traced directly to failure at this point. 

The practice of changing the writing tool from chalk to crayon to pencil 
lends variety and interest to the child’s activity. It also gives the teacher 
opportunities for selecting tools suitable to individual needs. 

At the end of the first grade, children are usually able to write their 
names, all the small letters and the capitals, the numbers which they have 
needed to use, the names of familiar objects, and simple sentences related 
to their activities. 

The teaching of spelling and handwriting are closely correlated in the 
second grade. A definite time allotment provides an opportunity for prac- 
tice in correct and useful writing habits. Much of the material used in 
such practice, however, is based on difficulties anticipated or encountered 
in writing spelling words. Each second-grade child has a speller which is 
printed in large cursive script. The child writes frequently on the black- 
board. At his desk he writes on wide-ruled paper with the regular pencil. 
Thru both guided practice and independent practice in the daily writing 
tasks of the second grade, the child gains ease, assurance, and the ability 
to write on medium-ruled paper. 
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By the time he reaches the third grade, the child possesses a degree of 
mastery in handling the pencil which enables him to attack his third- 
grade writing tasks with zest. The familiar medium-ruled paper is used 
again. In the latter half of the grade the child gets some experience in the 
use of pen and ink. The method is similar to the one employed when 
transition is made from crayon to pencil in the first grade. Since the readi- 
ness of the pupil is the deciding factor, it requires understanding on the 
part of the teacher to determine when the child is able to begin the use 
of pen and ink. The alert teacher aids him to form serviceable habits from 
the outset. 

Procedures in the intermediate grades—As the child advances into the 
intermediate grades he has an increasing need for dexterity in the use of 
both pencil and pen. Writing now becomes an integral part of the day's 
work. However, a change in materials always causes temporary deteriora- 
tion in the quality of writing, and the sharpest decline in quality occurs 
between Grades III and IV. Perceptible gains in quality occur when the 
familiar medium-ruled paper of the third grade is employed in Grade 
IV-B, and when emphasis is placed upon fluency rather than upon pre- 
cision. By the time he reaches Grade IV-A the child can, with proper 
guidance, adjust his writing to the narrow-ruled paper which he continues 
to use thruout the elementary grades. 

The fourth-grade pupil can see that the way he writes is a help or a 
hindrance in his daily tasks. He begins to appreciate the value of legibility 
and ease in writing, and these two characteristics help him to handle the 
increased writing load at the intermediate grade level. In addition to 
building upon a foundation which has been laid, the work of Grades V 
and VI consists largely of functional writing and the elimination of in- 
dividual difficulties. The acquisition of a serviceable style of handwriting 
requires that fifth- and sixth-grade pupils have purposeful practice periods 
available, and that these periods be supplemented by guidance in all other 
handwriting activities. 

The present use which the child makes of handwriting, together with 
the probable use which he will make of it as an adult, influences the pre- 
vailing practices in teaching handwriting in the Baltimore schools. The 
aim of instruction is to help the child acquire, with the greatest economy 
of time, a style of handwriting which is free of mechanical difficulties. 
Teachers know that all children do not require the same amount of time 
to attain legibility and ease in writing. They also know that by the time the 
pupils leave high school, the majority will have adopted an illegible scrawl. 
With these facts in mind, a method of teaching handwriting has been 
devised which is intended to serve the pupil thruout life. This plan is an 
outgrowth of the practice of collecting samples of children’s writing 
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periodically from all the elementary schools in the city. Briefly, it is as 
follows: 


A. Analysis of frequently recurring errors led to the discovery that they fall into 
seven groups: 

Faulty endings 

Incorrectly made “under” curves 

Mixed slant 

Failure to give letters in the 4 group proper slant 

Incorrect formation of the initial stroke of such letters as the capitals 

W,H,and K 

6. Incorrect endings on final 4, m, and n 

7. Failure to make the down stroke of t and d correctly. 


Vit Whe 


B. The core idea in each of these groups of errors has been used as a nucleus in 
formulating the following principles: 

1. End-strokes as spacers between words improve the legibility of writing 
more than any other single practice. 

2. Ability to make the “under” curve of the letter / alone improves the 
shape of many related letters and consequently the orderly appearance 
of written paragraphs. 

3. The letters which extend below the line should show the same slant as 
those above the line. The principle of parallel slants brings about har- 
mony in handwriting. 

4. If, in making A, the swing is leftward and not upward, the slant of the 

letter is more likely to be correct. Once this principle is grasped, it im- 

proves not only the letter 4 itself but also a group of related letters. 

Many letters exhibit an initial stroke shaped like a cane. The stroke con- 

sists of two parts, a loop and a down stroke. These should be made so 

as to conform to the slant of the other letters. There are eleven letters to 
which this principle applies. 

6. When fh, m, or nm appears at the end of a word, there is a tendency to 
slur the last two strokes. Emphasis upon precision in making the last 
down stroke and the final up stroke removes a common fault in writing 
these letters. 

7. The letters ¢ and d constitute a special application of the / principle. 
Once the relationship of these letters to the / principle is recognized, 
certain errors in letter formation are eliminated. 


1 


These seven principles, applied in the order named, have become a valu- 
able aid in the in-service training of teachers and in the remedial instruc- 
tion of pupils. They help the teacher to improve her own writing by 
enabling her to attack the most conspicuous error first and simultaneously 
to improve the general appearance of her writing. They supply the pupil 
with a means of self-help by aiding him to locate and correct many of 
his own errors. 

An important outcome of the use of these principles by teachers and 
pupils has been the development of the diagnostic guide shown in Figure 
I, a device which directs progress on seven successive levels of improve- 
ment. At each step suggestions are given concerning what to do and what 
to practice in order to advance further. The questions in the middle or 
diagnostic section of the guide point out successive steps by which poor 
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FIGURE I—Dt1acnostic GuipE In HANDWRITING 


WHAT TO PRACTICE DIAGNOSIS WHAT TO STUDY 





Make tall letters tall first. 











1] Are end strokes used as spacers? 1] End strokes 

2| Is the 1 used as a guide for 2| The l principle 
slant? 
Are the slants above the line par- 3| The principle of 
allel to the slants below the line? parallel slants 





4,| Is the down stroke of A parallel to 4| The A principle 
that of the 1? 











5 | Is the slant of the loop of the 5| The cane principle 
cane stroke parallel with that of 
the 1? 

6 | Is the final down stroke of h, m, 6} Final h, m, andn 
and n parallel to that of the 1? 

7 | Do the t and d slant like the 1? 7| The t andd 


principle 


rhle RIPE 























writing may be converted gradually into good writing. The method is as 
follows: The pupil examines his theme in the light of each step indicated 
on the guide under “Diagnosis.” He starts at the top of this column and 
continues as far down the list as he is able to answer in the affirmative. 
If he comes to a question which he answers in the negative it is an indica- 
tion that remedial measures need to be applied. Obviously correction re- 
quires both study and practice. Under “What To Study” the guide suggests 
the remedy, which is numbered and described at greater length in the 
preceding outline. Cue words for practice are indicated under “What To 
Practice.” Supplementary material furnished to the teacher contains a 
complete copy of appropriate exercises. Rewriting of the theme by the 
pupil follows. In addition to this device, maximum and minimum stand- 
ards in the course of study also assist the pupil to measure his achievement. 

The chief merits of the unified program, with its emphasis on fluency, 
its principles for the improvement of poor writing, and its standards of 
performance, are its simplicity and its effectiveness. Problems of transfer 
and retention disappear when handwriting instruction is specific and de- 
veloped in relation to the other activities in the curriculum. 
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IMPROVING THE TEACHING OF HANDWRITING 


ConsTANcE P, NICHOLS 


Teacher of Fourth Grade, School No. 33, Jersey City, New Jersey 


ANY TEACHERS AND SUPERVISORS agree that handwriting is a subject 
in which children are poorly prepared. Surveys have been made, 
articles have been written, and discussions have been held con- 

cerning the failure of pupils to achieve success in handwriting—success 
meaning the ability to write legibly, neatly, and rapidly at the children’s 
own levels. Course-of-study committees in this field have formulated excel- 
lent objectives for teachers, as indicated in the following list of aims found 
in the Jersey City course of study:? 

1. To inspire the pupils with a desire to write legibly at a rate of speed adapted 
to the grade, and to provide methods accordingly 
To use real situations in all writing lessons 
To see that good handwriting functions in all written work 
To accept only the pupil’s best written work in all lessons 
To discover the individual difficulties and to correct them 


To provide means for discovering individual progress 
To have pupils maintain a position conducive to health. 





“I 





Reasons for handwriting difficulties—With these goals before us, how 
ed can we explain the fact that many children after years of training are 
nd poor writers? Is it because handwriting is one of the arts in which progress 
= or failure can be easily noticed? This may be true, since general improve- 
> ment in handwriting can be measured objectively. 

al Is our civilization teaching us the use of machines which are taking the 
sts place of handwriting, and therefore placing it among the “nonessentials” 
he in our school curriculum? Perhaps many people are developing the idea 
To that a good typewritten letter is more desirable than one written in long- 
a hand. It saves time and is more easily read. 

he Are we not giving a sufficient amount of time to the subject in our daily 
id- schedules? Has the trend from copybook days taken us so far that we are 
nt. 


no longer concerned about the pride that went with the ability to “write 


cy; a good hand”? Is it true that the more of a scrawl a businessman’s signa- 


of ture is, the more important and busy he feels? 
Perhaps these factors do affect the results of our teaching effort. How- 
e€- 


ever, since handwriting is a highly individualized skill, since children’s 
abilities differ, and since children respond to instruction differently, let us 
consider the actual teaching problem. 

The approach to handwriting instruction—First, a diagnosis of the 
difficulties which make children poor writers is necessary. It is the children 


, 1 Jersey City Public Schools. Course of Study in English, Grades One to Eight. Jersey City, 
N. J.: Board of Education, 1929. p. 129-40. 
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we must teach, not the subject. What it does to them and for them is the 
reason for teaching the subject at all. 

Probably no two teachers could work individually with a group of chil- 
dren and finish with identical lists of difficulties, altho in their essentials 
the lists would be very similar. Hence, each teacher must look for her 
own remedies, even tho the scope of her problem may be the same as that 
of her neighbor. 

As a teacher in the intermediate grades, I am interested in handwriting 
as it affects the boys and girls in these grades. The chief objectives at this 
level, as the children are taught to understand them, are to write legibly 
and rapidly enough to meet their present needs, to attack their writing 
difficulties intelligently, and to reach the grade standard for quality. 

Each child’s physiological and psychological peculiarities should be con- 
sidered. Realizing this, the teacher will evaluate results on an individual 
basis. Such an evaluation should develop attitudes and appreciations in the 
child which will often help the most careless and indifferent one to show 
an astonishing degree of improvement. 

Incentives to stimulate interest must also be provided, for, as has been 
aptly said, “the average child feels about writing much as the average 
adult is said to feel about the life of a saint, something beautiful but not 
to be achieved by one who is all too full of human frailty.” One of the 
teacher’s purposes should be to encourage self-competition and to arouse 
in the child a pride which will foster legible, rapid writing. 

Attacking the child’s difficulties—With intermediate grade children 
whose writing habits are still in the process of formation, unconscious 
imitation plays an important role. If the teacher writes well, the children’s 
writing tends to reflect it. Sometimes a child’s reaction to the teacher's 
writing becomes quite conscious, too. When the little fellow who you 
thought would never learn to write legibly criticizes the y you just wrote 
on the board because it does not look like the one on the chart, be pleased! 
Think how much he has learned! He recognizes the correct form, Help 
him to celebrate his success. 

Undoubtedly, proficiency in writing is influenced very much by the 
quality of writing done in other lessons outside the writing period. For 
example, while spelling is of major importance in a spelling lesson, the 
children should be trained to realize that writing in a spelling lesson is 
important too; it is really a means to an end. How can we say that an 
illegible word is spelled correctly? Is the word crowd correct if the com- 
bination wd is written ud? Is fixed spelled correctly if the xe is written ve 
with a cross stroke thru the v? Obviously, these are penmanship errors and 
should be treated as such. 


7 2 Cole, Luella W. Psychology of the Elementary School Subjects. New York: Farrar and 
Rinehart, 1934. p. 141. 
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It is important also to consider the hygienic conditions which charac- or 
terize the writing lesson. Does the lesson come at a time when the children ref 
are rested? How can they be expected to sit down and practice the fine 
coordination necessary in writing if they have just finished an exciting 
game? Tingling muscles and stimulated nerves produced by physical 
exertion are not conducive to easy-flowing penmanship. Therefore the 
wise teacher plans her schedule accordingly. She knows it is not until 
some time beyond the intermediate grades that writing becomes automatic 
and is controlled by the nerve centers while the material to be written is 
followed by the mind. Even after this stage has been reached, a suitable 
time is chosen by the person who wishes to write carefully and well. 

Materials should be provided and methods should be followed which 
will allow for the use of real writing situations. At the same time, oppor- 
tunities to remedy individual difficulties and to measure individual prog- 
ress are essential, Such opportunities require conscientious planning by the 
teacher. It is not an easy task because she must keep in mind always the 
pupil who takes a little longer to measure up to the standard than do his 
fellow classmates. More diagnosis is necessary for such a pupil. Such study 
might reveal that an overanxious helper at home started the child with 
a pencil before he was ready to use it, or that he has done too much 
unsupervised writing. He may be just lazy, or physically ill. Whatever 
the reasons for his difficulty, adequate diagnosis will reveal them and 
remedial work can be given so that he too may develop a pride in his 
written work. 

Specific methods and devices—There are many methods and devices 
from which to choose in helping the children reach the goals set for them. ' 
The following paragraphs present some that are used in Jersey City. 

First, there is the Jersey City Handwriting Scale (see Figure 1). This 
instrument is the result of a survey by a committee which studied the 
handwriting specimens of more than 21,000 Jersey City school pupils in 
Grades II thru VI. It makes a strong appeal to our children because it 
was made from the writing samples of pupils in our own city, Posted in k 
a conspicuous place in the classroom and used as a constant standard of 
comparison for written work, it offers a challenge to each child and builds ‘ 
up the spirit of self-competition so essential in an individualized skill. ) 

We are also provided with a set of Zaner-Bloser cards, one of which is | 
pictured at the right above the handwriting scale in Figure I. These cards : 
include the alphabetical letter forms, both capital and small, and the 
numerals. With these as a guide, a desk chart is made for each child | 
(upper left chart in Figure I) with letters and numerals to conform with 
the size he is to write. When in doubt about the size or form of a letter, 
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or when wishing to compare his own letters with a perfect standard, he 
refers to his own chart as well as to the wall cards. 

In our fourth grade the children are supposed to reduce the size of their 
writing. To help them remember, a chart showing the grade size is hung 
where they may use it for reference (see Figure IL). On two other charts 
are listed the goals for each group in the class (at left in Figure II) and 
each child’s place in his group (Figure III). The latter is changed each 
month as progress is noted. 


FIGURE II]—Cuarts SHow1nc STANDARD S1ZE oF LETTERS AND HANDWRITING 
Goats For Each Group 1n Grape IV, Jersey Ciry Pusrtic ScHoo ts 
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At the beginning of the semester a handwriting test is given. The chil- 
dren write the “Pledge to the Flag” because that is the copy on the hand- 
writing scale. The teacher times the writing with the aid of a stopwatch, 
but the children are told beforehand that the use of the timepiece does 
not mean that they are to hurry. It means merely that they will be asked 
to stop at a certain time. Speed is not a major objective in the primary 
school, and there is no necessity for creating a tense situation such as work- 
ing against time invariably causes. The timing simply helps the teacher 
in arranging the group for remedial work, for it shows who the facile 
writers are. Using the checked papers and the previous term’s average in 
handwriting as guides, the teacher groups the children and notes on each 
paper the most obvious difficulty to be remedied. This test is repeated once 
a month, the papers are compared, persistent errors are noted, and the 
groups are changed according to progress made. In addition, each week a 
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piece of regular written work is chosen and on each child’s paper his most 
obvious difficulties in handwriting are checked (see Figure III). The 
children do not know which set of papers will be checked in this manner. 
Each pupil’s paper is fastened to his desk chart and is used in the daily 
lesson for at least one week. 

It requires but a few minutes each day for the children to take their 
places in groups. First the goals are read and the common class difficulty 
is analyzed, studied, and practiced correctly by the whole class. Then the 
children go to work, as indicated on the goal chart, to correct their own 
difficulties. The teacher goes about the room concentrating on one group 
each day, explaining the difficulties, analyzing the letter forms or com- 
binations, comparing results, noting improvements, and calling the atten- 
tion of the children to common group interests, whether they are errors 
to be corrected or successes to be noted. The practice periods occupy ninety 
minutes a week, and every day the period is a full one. The children are 
encouraged to become “writing conscious,” and they do enjoy seeing the 
results of their efforts turn out well. 

No special mention is made of left-handedness but the children who are 
left-handed are constantly kept in mind by the teacher. They are tactfully 
led to assume positions which are comfortable and which will help them 
to become good writers. 

In conclusion—It is difficult to predict outcomes, but systematic, purpose- 
ful instruction in regular handwriting periods appears to provide the 
practice so essential in a skill subject. As has been shown, such practice 
must never become an isolated piece of work. Treated as a link in the 
chain of writing activities, it helps to develop good habits and arouse 
desirable reactions. 

Children are interested in the straight and curved lines that make up the 
twenty-six letters of our alphabet, which in turn form words to be used 
in writing letters, stories, and poems. They will practice diligently when 
they understand the purpose and reason for the practice. Writing is one 
means of expression and by helping the child do it well, we are guiding 
him toward the success which each one wants to achieve, 
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DEVELOPING AND APPRAISING A DIAGNOSTIC SYSTEM OF 
INSTRUCTION IN HANDWRITING 


LueLta CoLe 


Berkeley, California 


N THE TYPICAL AMERICAN scHoot the teaching of handwriting has prob- 
ably undergone less change since the days of our grandfathers than 
has the instruction in any other school subject. Handwriting is the one 

subject in which general drill, with little or no diagnosis or individual 
adaptation, is still widely prevalent. If a teacher from the year 1870 should 
walk into an ordinary modern classroom she would be quite unable to 
use current methods in arithmetic or reading, but in handwriting she 
would find herself rather familiar with both basic concepts and method- 
ology. The failure of many children to learn to write acceptably today is 
due primarily to the school’s uncritical adherence to traditional methods 
and objectives. There is great need in most schools for a more effective 
system of instruction in this field. 

The system of instruction discussed in this article is the outcome of more 
than ten years of research and actual trial in schoolrooms. The article does 
three things: (1) it outlines the development of the handwriting exercises 
employed in this system; (2) it describes the outstanding features of these 
exercises; and (3) it reviews certain evidence as to their effectiveness in 
improving children’s handwriting. 

Developing the exercises—The first step in the development of appro- 
priate exercises was to determine the frequency with which each letter of 
the alphabet is used in such writing as people do in their daily lives, For 
this purpose the frequency of each letter in a running total of 44,667,574 
was found by analyzing the words used in personal letters, business 
letters, and examination papers from all grades from the third thru col- 
lege. Obviously some letters occur more often than others. Thus e made 
up exactly 10 percent of the total, while z made up about one-tenth of 
1 percent. Such percents were found for all twenty-six letters, and the 
entire alphabet was rearranged in order of frequency of use. 

The second step was to determine the difficulty of each letter. For this 
purpose the errors made by children and adults in their handwriting on 
hundreds of letters, compositions, and examination papers were studied. 
The method used was pragmatic. Clerks were instructed to read each 
piece of writing and, whenever they came to a word they did not instantly 
recognize, to draw a line around this word. Enough clerks were used to 
eliminate individual differences and preferences among readers. The 
words thus marked were then examined by an expert, the source of each 
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difficulty in legibility was determined, and a frequency count was made 
of each type of error in each letter. This technic isolated those errors that 
interfere with legibility, but ignored those that interfere only with beauty. 
When the difficulties were thus analyzed, it was found that only 5 percent 
of them were due to such general factors as the crowding of words or 
letters, poor alignment, irregular spacing, uneven slant, and so on. The 
remaining 95 percent resulted from the malformation of one or more 
letters, usually in such a way as to make one letter look like another. The 
most common single error was a d made so that it looked like cl. The total 
number of illegibilities for each letter was next found and this total con- 
verted into the percent of all illegibilities. These percents varied from the 
letter r, which contributed 15 percent of all errors, to the letter «, which 
contributed less than one-half of 1 percent. The letters of the alphabet 
were again rearranged, this time in order of difficulty. 

The third step consisted merely of combining the two lists described 
above and arranging the letters of the alphabet in a single series from 
those that are frequent or easy to those that are infrequent or difficult, or 
both. To be sure, the two series of percents overlapped to some extent, 
since a large number of errors cannot be made on a letter that is infre- 
quently used. However, only one letter occupied the same position on both 
lists. For instance, r was in the middle of the frequency list since it con- 
tributed only 5.5 percent of the total uses, but it was at the top of the error 
list because it contributed more errors than any other letter—15 percent 
of the total. On the other hand, / appeared high in use and low in error. 
Information on all letters was carefully studied and each one was assigned 
to whatever position seemed warranted by the results above described. 
The arrangement was not purely statistical, altho the figures above de- 
scribed were the basis for the final order. In general, however, the vowels 
had to be moved higher in the series than the statistics on error warranted, 
because one cannot write words without vowels. The position of each 
consonant represented an average of its frequency and difficulty. The final 
order of the letters was: m, e, 1, i, t, a, h, 0, f, w, p, s, y, ung, v, n, b, c, d, 
r,k, g, j, 2, X. 

The last step was the construction of exercises that would give practice 
on letters in the appropriate order and in the appropriate amounts, at the 
same time providing a diagnostic approach and including sufficient drill 
in speed to meet ordinary requirements. The exercises begin in the third 
grade with the copying of simple, familiar words in pencil. There is a bit 
of diagnosis, but not much. In the fourth grade the diagnostic work and 
remedial drill begin. In the course of the year the twenty-six small letters 
are studied and practiced. Either pencils or fountain pens are to be used. 
Since diagnosis lowers the rate of writing, a few speed drills are inserted 
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occasionally to offset this retardation. During the second semester the 
children practice a few sentences, but for the most part they drill on letter 
formation and on single words in which the practiced letter appears once 
or twice. The work of the fifth grade consists in a similar diagnostic study 
of the twenty-six capital letters, plus more writing of sentences. The 
children use fountain pens. During the first half of the sixth grade the 
emphasis is upon greater speed and upon the writing of sentences as units. 
In the last half-year the work in handwriting consists mainly in writing 
papers for other subjects, thus producing as much transfer as possible. 
A further study by each child of his own errors in letter formation is also 
included. 

Chief characteristics of the exercises—The exercises just briefly described 
have the following outstanding characteristics: 

1. From the beginning of their work in handwriting the pupils write 
whole words. At the same time they get plenty of practice upon individual 
letters and common combinations of letters. The general scheme is to 
practice upon each of a single word's component letters, and then to write 
the word as a whole. 

2. The words used in the third-grade exercises are selected from the 
lower end of the Thorndike list. This selection assures their recognition 
as old friends. In the later years the words become gradually longer and 
harder but none of them are rare words. 

3. There is an appraisal of the pupil’s performance on each exercise. 
Thru these daily tests the children develop a standard of achievement for 
themselves. They also know at once whether an exercise is satisfactory 
or not, 

4. The words to be practiced are so arranged that only one new letter 
appears in each series of exercises (except the first). Thruout each series 
no letters not already practiced intensively need be written. Children can 
therefore concentrate upon one letter at a time. 

5. In these exercises the child has his model, whether word or letter, 
right beside his writing space, and the models are repeated as often as he 
needs them. He is never obliged to copy his own script. 

6. The models are actually written, not drawn. If one studies them with 
a critical eye, one can discover an occasional A that does not touch the 
line, an 7 with a slightly too-long or too-short loop, or a ¢ whose cross is 
not at exactly 90 degrees to the stem; there are also variations in slant and 
size. The models were not selected as being the best samples out of a 
dozen produced with utmost care by an expert. Such carefully-drawn 
script is not a reasonable objective in penmanship. The models used were 
written by a handwriting supervisor who simply sat down at her desk 
and wrote off the material at her normal rate, The minor variations that 
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can be found by actual measurement are those that inevitably appear in 
anyone’s daily script. No one should expect a child to write all the time 
as well as an expert writes at his best. Therefore, the models illustrate 
good but everyday writing. 

7. The script used in the models varies in certain respects from the 
adopted form of the alphabet in some states. The loops are a bit too long, 
the slant is a bit too vertical, and the “humps” are a bit too round. These 
variations are introduced to combat the most ordinary difficulties—the 
shortness of loop letters, the tendency of the script to “lie down,” and the 
bad habit of substituting points for humps. Even if a pupil should imitate 
exactly the letter forms presented in the models, no harm will be done. 
As soon as he begins to write rapidly, his loops will shorten, his slant 
will become more pronounced, and his humps will become as pointed 
as is desirable. 

8. The work on each letter is so distributed that there is concentrated 
drill when the letter is introduced and then sufficient subsequent drill for 
purposes of review. Once a letter has been studied it appears repeatedly 
in later exercises, where it is used in words and is given a small amount 
of practice in isolation. 

9. Guide-lines appear on one half of every practice page. These lines are 
used to help children in proportioning letters, combinations of letters, 
words, and whole sentences. Children are poor judges of distance. Most 
of them are quite unequal to the task of deciding when, for instance, the 
upper and lower loops of an f are in the ratio of 3 to 2. Once they have 
built up a muscular habit they can write from memory, but in the initial 
learning they are badly handicapped if they have no guide-lines, After 
practicing each letter with this aid, the pupil receives an identical amount 
of practice without it. He does not, therefore, depend upon the guide-lines 
as a “crutch.” Beginning with the fourth grade he does some writing on 
ordinary penmanship paper; in the fifth grade he does more; and in the 
sixth he uses nothing else. 

10. Motivation has not been neglected. First, the pupil has the knowl- 
edge gained from the test at the end of each exercise. Second, he can get 
excused (in any series after the first) as soon as he writes three exercises 
of a series well enough. Being excused not only gives him free time but 
also brings him the respect of the class. In addition, the pupils find the 
exercises interesting in themselves. 

11. Provision is made for the application of skill gained thru the exer- 
cises to writing done on daily spelling papers, compositions, or other 
written work. Unless such provision is made, transfer usually does not 
take place. No system of handwriting and no series of exercises, however 
admirable in other respects, will automatically cause transfer to other 
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subjects. The number of “transfer reasons” is small in Grade IV, larger 
in Grades V and Low VI, and very large in High VI. 

12. Left-handed children have their own exercises which contain the 
same materials written at a proper slant for them. They never need to 
imitate a right-handed script. 

These exercises, based upon years of research into the causes of poor 
handwriting, are arranged so as to give practice on each letter in propor- 
tion to its frequency and difficulty. They simplify learning as much as 
possible because they introduce only one new letter at once. They are so 
devised as to appeal to most children and to be well within the limits of 
childish abilities. They are diagnostic and remedial. Finally, there are 
rewards for good work, and the more quickly the good work is done the 
greater is the reward. 

In these materials the main emphasis is upon correct form, with a 
secondary stress upon speed. Speed is primarily a product of age and the 
need to write rapidly; it will therefore develop of its own accord. Correct 
form, however, comes from a careful study of one’s own errors and from 
an imitation of correctly-written letters. There is no stress whatever upon 
“quality.” However, these exercises do increase quality at approximately 
three times the usual rate, even tho this improvement is a byproduct 
rather than a main objective. 

A sample exercise written by the same child on the first and the twenty- 
fifth day of practice appears in Figure I. 

Effect of the exercises on pupils’ writing—This section presents informa- 
tion concerning the progress made in three and one-half to four months 
by 398 high third-grade and low fourth-grade children who were taught 
by the diagnostic system outlined above, and by 338 children in the same 
grades i in the same schools who were taught by the conventional methods. 
The pupils had not been grouped in any way. Thirteen different teachers 
taught the pupils who practiced diagnostically, while twelve other teachers 
taught the children who practiced as usual. The only observable difference 
between the two groups of teachers was that among the twelve “con- 
ventional” teachers there were two who were reputedly the best in their 
respective school systems for work in penmanship, while there were no 
such individuals among the “diagnostic” teachers. The amount of time 
devoted to handwriting was as nearly the same in all twenty-five classes 
as was humanly possible. 

Progress revealed itself along three lines: speed, quality, and legibility. 
The speed score was merely the number of letters written per minute while 
the pupils were writing a memorized couplet for three minutes. The qual- 
ity score was based on the same written material, which was rated on the 
Ayres scale by three teachers independently. These teachers were members 
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FIGURE I—Samp.e Exercises WRITTEN BY SAME CHILD ON FirsT AND 
Twenty-Firtu Day or Practice (About one-half actual size) 





of an extension class in remedial reading. They knew nothing about the 
handwriting experiments and certainly had no way of finding out which 
pupils were being taught in what way; there were no classes at all in the 
city from which the extension teachers came. The average score of the 
three raters was used as a measure of the quality of each child’s writing. 
Finally, the legibility of each pupil’s script was determined in the follow- 
ing way: At both the beginning and end of the work the children copied 
the same short printed list of words. These lists were scored by checking 
each letter whose formation was not perfect. The legibility score was the 
total of these incorrectly-written letters. All classes took the initial and 
final tests. Hence, for each pupil in both the diagnostic and the conven- 
tional classes there were scores in speed, quality, and legibility at both the 
beginning and end of the semester. 

The results in regard to speed are not exciting. At the beginning of in- 
struction the conventional classes wrote at an average rate of 5 letters a 
minute faster than did the diagnostic groups. The former increased their 
rate by 2.5 letters per minute while the latter gained 3 letters per minute, 
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Since the average increase per year between the third and fourth grades 
is 12 letters, both types of class gained approximately three months, which 
was normal progress. The following is a more detailed summary of the 
number of letters written per minute: 


Conventional Diagnostic 

Beginning End Beginning End 
Highest number of letters a 157 143 161 
75th percentile ice 75 64 67 
Median number of letters . 49.5 42 45 
25th percentile . 30 30 33 35 
Lowest number of letters........ 8 9 11 13 

Gain in median....... 2.5 3 


The results in regard to quality are rather surprising because the gen- 
eral appearance of the script was not stressed during instruction. The fol- 
lowing is a summary of the scores given for quality: 





Conventional Diagnostic 

Beginning End Beginning End 
Highest quality score 70 70 70 75 
75th percentile naanees 41.5 43 43 60 
Median quality score TS ee 35 35 47 
25th percentile arene . 27 28.5 28 37.5 
Lowest quality score — 15 15 20 

Gain in median....... ~~ ] 12 


As shown above, the conventional groups improved hardly any but the 
diagnostic classes made, in less than four months, an average improve- 
ment equal to three years at the usual rate. A few samples of the actual 
writing will indicate the extent of this gain. The samples in Figure II 
show average improvement, while those in Figure III illustrate the effect 
of the exercises upon completely illegible script. 

The results in regard to legibility show why the general quality of writ- 
ing improved. The list of words scored for errors in letter formation con- 
tained a total of sixty-four letters. The numbers of these letters that were 
wrongly made are summarized below: 





Conventional Diagnostic 
Beginning End Beginning End | 
Highest number of errors 54 53 61 4() 
75th percentile eee 32 37 37 17 
Median number of errors 26 29 32 12 
25th percentile . 18 21 23 7 
Lowest number of errors 7 6 7 l 


Increase in median 3 —20) 
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FIGURE II—Samp tes oF a Cuitp’s Writinc WuHiIcH SHow AVERAGE 
IMPROVEMENT DurING Four Montus oF D1AGNostic TEACHING 




















The conventional groups actually increased their average number of errors, 
probably because most children (in both groups) shifted from pencil to 
ink in the course of the experiment—the conventional pupils changing to 
pen and ink, and the others to fountain pens. At the beginning the diag- 
nostic classes made every other letter incorrectly, on the average. At the 
end they wrote four correct letters for every bad one. Naturally their qual- 
ity improved. 

In this experiment the diagnostic exercises produced results within a 
few months. In places where they have been used thruout the grades,’ the 
results have been correspondingly good. 

Conclusion—In most schools handwriting is the worst taught, most 
neglected, and least understood subject in the curriculum. It is the only 
fundamental subject which is generally untouched by diagnostic work. 
Legible handwriting can be achieved in a far shorter time than is com- 
monly the case if a diagnostic approach followed by individual remedial 
work is employed instead of the unending general drill usually given. 
Children’s main defects in handwriting are due to particular mistakes on 
particular letters. General practice, such as is provided by the customary 
exercises, merely teaches pupils to make their malformed letters more 
neatly and more rapidly from one grade to the next. Only diagnosis will 
reveal the defects; only self-analysis will motivate the pupil; and only 
individualized drill will provide a remedy. 

The learning of elementary-school pupils is so specific that transfer from 
one letter to another cannot be expected. A child who originally left his 
a’s, d’s, and g’s open but has learned thru remedial drill to close his a’s 
will usually write the word aged with the a closed but with the g and d 


Alameda, California, and Madison, Wisconsin. 
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FIGURE III—ImMproveMent Mave Durinc Four Monrtus oF D1acnostic INstruc- 
TION BY A CHILD WHosE WRITING AT First Was ALMost WHOLLY ILLEGIBLE 























both still open. The child who has learned to have adequate space in the 
loop of an / may still close the loops of his /’s, 4’s, and k’s. The only way 
to produce good writing is to teach every child to avoid those particular 
errors that he makes in each letter. No letter can safely be omitted, slighted, 
or combined with other letters that it resembles. 

The main emphasis in teaching handwriting should be upon legibility 
because illegible writing is a complete waste of time. The second emphasis 
should be upon speed since slow writing is inefficient. If a child can 
produce a legible script rapidly and easily the beauty or “quality” of his 
writing is of little, if any, importance. Any stressing of quality as an end 
in itself usually leads to a general, nondiagnostic type of drill. “Looks” 
and legibility are not the same thing, as those who read students’ papers 
know to their sorrow. The one thing that really matters is legibility. The 
exercises described above are successful largely because they put the main 
emphasis where it is most needed. 
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THE VALUES OF MANUSCRIPT WRITING IN THE 
LOWER GRADES 


STELLA P, ARRINGTON 


Supervising Principal, Primary Schools, Sanford, Florida 


~ ENGLAND, manuscript writing has been used for many years and is 

a favored form of writing. About eighteen years ago manuscript writ- 

ing was introduced experimentally in some private schools and labora- 
tory institutions in this country, with very satisfactory results. Since these 
results were published and this form of writing was recommended by 
experts for the lower elementary grades at least, its popularity and use in 
American schools have been spreading rapidly. Teachers in various sec- 
tions of the country who were keenly aware of the difficulties involved in 
the use of cursive writing for beginners have in turn been experimenting 
with manuscript writing in their own situations with gratifying results, 
and they are eager to tell the good news. Thus, this type of writing is 
becoming more generally used and its values are better understood. 

An experiment in Grade I—In the fall of 1936 manuscript writing was 
introduced in two of the first-grade classes in Sanford, Florida, while the 
other classes continued the use of cursive writing. Altho satisfactory re- 
sults in cursive writing had been obtained in many cases in previous years, 
most of the teachers felt that this had been done at a great expense of time 
and strain, and they were eager to experiment with the manuscript form. 
At the end of the year the results were so pleasing that it was decided to 
continue the experiment the following year with all the first-grade sections 
taking part. The second grades, however, continued the use of cursive 
writing. At the end of the second year the entire group of teachers using 
manuscript writing in the first grade were in complete agreement with 
the results reported by the other experimenters. They had reached the fol- 
lowing conclusions: 


1. Manuscript writing is adaptable to the ability of children with immature de- 
velopment in muscular control. 

2. Even children with poor muscular control can produce fair results under this 
system. There are no failures. 

3. There is less strain and less fatigue with manuscript writing. No preliminary 
drills are needed; there are no joined letters; the lift stroke produces less strain. 

4. Pupils’ interest in, and readiness for, writing are easily satisfied with this 
method of writing. 

5. The similarity of manuscript writing to print makes reading and writing closely 
associated subjects. It simplifies both subjects. 

6. Manuscript writing enables pupils more quickly to read charts, labels, and 
notices. It leads to more independent and more varied activities. 

7. Any method of teaching that is applicable to cursive writing can be used to 
teach manuscript writing. 
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Extending the system to Grade II—The following year this experiment 
with manuscript writing was continued in the first grade and extended to 
the second grade as well. In the latter grade the conclusions listed above 
were further substantiated, and in addition the following discoveries were 
made or confirmed: 

1. Second-grade pupils are able to improve greatly the quality of their 
writing by using the manuscript form. 

2. Owing to the similarity of the two kinds of alphabet, “the child can 
compare more readily the printed with the written word and any error js 
more easily observed than with normal writing.”* This situation is 3 
great aid to the child in learning to spell, a conclusion which is supported 
by Lindahl’s experiment* on the effect of manuscript writing on learning 
to spell. The report of that experiment closes with this statement: “In 
view of the fact that the median for the children who had been taught 
manuscript was almost three times as large as the median for the children 
who had been taught cursive writing, we may conclude that this study 
seems to support the statement that the teaching of manuscript writing 
indirectly promotes the learning of spelling.” 

3. Since manuscript writing is more easily learned and can be taught in 
an informal way, it lends itself more readily to all situations requiring 
written expression. This type of writing develops more rapidly thru actual 
situations such as letters, tags, labels, stories, and poems. It also permits 
more attention to be given to the thought being expressed and encourages 
originality and spontaneity of expression. On the other hand, with cursive 
writing used as a medium of expression, “by the time children have ac- 
quired sufficient skill to record their thoughts, their enthusiasm has waned 
and their expression is inclined to be stilted.”* 

Transition from manuscript to cursive writing—With these results 
proved in the second grade by the end of the school year to the satisfaction 
of all concerned, the next step in the experiment was the transition from 
manuscript writing to cursive writing in the third grade in the fall of 193%. 
This step was observed with the keenest interest, for previously the teach- 
ing of writing in the third grade had been rather difficult, with the pupils 
having had only cursive writing. Because of the general lack of readiness 
for cursive writing in the earlier years, poor habits of letter formation and 
of movement had resulted. It had been difficult for pupils in the third 
grade to see the better forms with new eyes and to break the habit of 
“pinching.” The experiment was therefore a real test in writing for this 
"4 Wise, Marjorie. On the Technique of Manuscript Writing. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1924. p. xii. 

2 Lindahl, Hannah M. “The Effect of Manuscript Writing on Learning to Spell.’’ Childhooé 
Education 14: 278; February 1938. 


8 Conrad, Edith U. “The Growth of Manuscript Writing in the United States.” Childhood 
Education 11: 170-74; January 1935. 
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grade. It revealed that with their greater readiness for drill in controlled 
movement, which is required in cursive writing, and with a better-de- 
veloped capacity for concentrated attention to letter forms, the children 
attacked the subject of cursive writing with a new interest and power 
which resulted in much better writing habits than had characterized third- 
grade classes in the past. The teachers agreed with other experimenters in 
this held on the following points: 


1. The joining of letters is more easily learned in the third or fourth grades, when 
children have more muscular control than in earlier years and have gained a feeling 
for good form. 

2. If manuscript writing has been taught first, written expression in these grades 
is not hampered by the lack of an easy tool while legible results in cursive writing 
are being obtained thru drill in arm movements and the formation of letters, Hence, 
there is no serious retardation in the growth of creative writing ability. 

3. The transition from manuscript to cursive writing presents no serious difh- 
culties. 


In the local situation, the handwriting achievements of the experimental 
third-grade group were compared with those of the third grades in previ- 
ous years and also with the achievements of the fourth grade of the same 
year, which had had only cursive writing except for a few children who 
had been in one of the experimental first grades three years before. It was 
found that both form and movement in the experimental third grade had 
surpassed even the fourth-grade level of that same year. 

During 1940-41 the handwriting of this experimental class was checked 
carefully against the children’s own work of the preceding year and also 
against the achievement in writing of the fourth-grade class of 1939-40. It 
was found that the fourth-grade children of 1940-41 had either maintained 
a high quality of writing acquired in the third grade or had made marked 
improvement over their writing done the previous year. Moreover, the 
quality of their writing was much better than that of the fourth grade 
of the year before. 

With muscular contro! gained thru drills at a period when there seems 
to be greater readiness for cursive writing, the free-flowing writing had 
become more established; a more consistent slant had been maintained 
and better letter formation was the result. This improvement in writing 
carried over in a most satisfactory manner to all written work required 
in this grade. The natural application of good handwriting to written 
composition suggests that good writing has already become more or less 
a habit at this level of the pupils’ development. 

Concluding statement—To those who helped to carry on the experiment 
just described, it has proved the value of teaching manuscript writing to 
beginning pupils and of delaying the introduction of cursive writing for 
two or three years. 
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There has been some discussion as to the relative speed of the two types 
of writing. It is claimed by some that cursive writing has the advantage 
in speed, but others assert that the separate letters of manuscript writing 
are more suitable for rhythmic writing than are words with joined letters 
and that a speed equal to that of cursive writing can be acquired by 
practice. An experiment in the Horace Mann School at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, showed that “the average speed in cursive hand was 
eight letters per minute against thirteen letters per minute for manu- 
script.” * 

Regardless of the question of speed, however, experiments have gen- 
erally resulted in a recommendation for the use of manuscript writing in 
the lower grades, where speed is not a strict requirement, and for the 
transition from manuscript to cursive writing later, when the muscular 
control is greater. Most authorities agree that speed should not be stressed 
to any great extent before the end of the fourth year. In support of the 
use of manuscript writing in the schools, Freeman has said: “It seems 
clearly proved, however, that manuscript writing is easier for children to 
learn and that it facilitates learning to read. Moreover, children can readily 
change to cursive in the early grades. Hence, the best plan seems to be to 
start with manuscript and then switch to cursive.””* 

While it is generally admitted that manuscript writing is legible, beau- 
tiful, and swift for young children, some concern has been expressed as to 
what kind of mature writing would result from this promising beginning. 
Results show that any fear of lack of individuality in writing thru the use 
of manuscript is groundless. Patty Smith Hill says, “Individuality appears 
in manuscript writing with unfailing certainty—the same mental and 
physical peculiarities which produce it in the running hand manifesting 
themselves equally in the manuscript handwriting.”* | 

The writer of this article is convinced that as educators become ac- 
quainted with the values of manuscript writing thru experiments in their 
own situations, they will realize that this type of writing fills a long-felt 
need and that in time it will replace cursive writing in the curriculum 
for the lower grades. 


# Conrad, Edith U., op. cit., p. 172. 

5 Gray, William S.; Freeman, Frank N.; and Brownell, William A. “Trends in the Three 
R’s: Trends in the Teaching of Handwriting.”” A Symposium. Childhood Education 13: 416-19; 
May 1937. ; 

®In: Wise, Marjorie, op. cit., p. x. 
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CHAPTER VI 
SPELLING 
EDITORIAL COMMENT 


$ WITH HANDWRITING, there has been some controversy about whether 

spelling should have its own place in the school program or receive 

only incidental attention as an aspect of normal writing activities. 

While the present tendency is toward a more functional approach, most 

curriculum specialists and teachers still favor giving some direct attention 

to spelling skills in separate class periods. There is less agreement concern- 

ing the most effective use of spelling periods and the best ways of im- 
proving children’s spelling in all written work. 

Should spelling periods be devoted to the study of a basic list of words? 
Common sense indicates that some kind of basic list should be employed, 
but opinions differ as to how many words it should contain and whether 
-every pupil should study all the listed words which he cannot spell. Such a 
list should include only words which are among the three or four thousand 
most commonly used in writing, altho additional words should be taught 
whenever needed by the child. Many schools are reducing their basic lists 
and some are varying their spelling assignments to meet wide differences 
in pupil ability. 

Study and practice in spelling should be largely individualized. Pupils 
should work on only those words which they do not spell correctly in 
writing. Certain methods of studying a word have proved effective with 
most children, but pupils with special language handicaps may need to use 
other procedures. To approximate real writing situations in the spelling 
period, some schools use workbook exercises in addition to list spelling. 
Even with the best direct teaching, most children are not likely to make 
maximum progress in spelling unless a sound program of written language 
is in operation. 7 

This chapter treats the teaching of spelling in a progressive yet realistic 
manner. Hildreth reviews major trends and states some basic principles in 
this field. Lee and Lee tell how the spelling situation in one school system 
was improved by reducing the number of words to be taught, selecting 
and grading the words more carefully, and modifying the method of 
teaching. Reese and Fowler describe the revised spelling program in the 
schools of a large city. Millar reports an experiment in which spelling was 
taught in connection with all written work as well as in spelling periods. 
OReilly outlines a plan for meeting individual differences in spelling. 

The reader should not overlook the brief statement on spelling in Chap- 
ter I or the references listed on page 507—Editorial Committee. 
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SPELLING IN THE MODERN SCHOOL PROGRAM 


GERTRUDE HILDRETH 


Psychologist, Lincoln School of Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City 
HE QUINTS ARE LEARNING TO SPELL. The news pictures have shown 
them industriously struggling with orthographic peculiarities, learn. 
ing by methods described as “mildly progressive.” Will the Five be 
all alike or will they be individualistic in spelling achievement? Will their 
spelling requirements be diverse or will the same methods serve them all? 
In the face of conflicting educational theories and diverse aims, it isa 
weighty matter to decide how any modern child shall be inducted into 
the mysteries of English spelling. Educators agree that all children on 
completing their elementary education should be efficient to a practical 
degree in spelling, that each child should be able to use his skill func. 
tionally in written language, and that the spelling habits acquired should 
carry over to the adult’s daily activities. Few persons will become per. 
fectionists; all should be at least socially acceptable in spelling. The 
methods by which these aims are to be realized are subject to controversy, 
The questions that teachers and school administrators most frequently 
ask in connection with spelling are these: What words shall we teach? 
What methods should be used? Where does spelling belong in the modern 
school program? How can spelling be made to function in writing? What 
about spelling rules? How can we individualize spelling instruction suc 
cessfully? What can be done with the child who is a disability case in 
spelling? 
Most experts agree that much spelling drill is a waste of time—that with 
all the time spent on spelling instruction many children and adults “fail” 
in spelling when they attempt to write. The routine, regimented, uniform 


drill that has prevailed so long proves in the end to be inefficient. One boy [ 
of this writer’s acquaintance after eight years of steady drill can now spell | 


efficiently only the initial letter or syllable of the words he wishes to use; 


for example, he writes “aparse” for affair, and “leped” for liberty. Nothing § 
is going to improve the situation except more efficient and intelligent in- J 


struction. English spelling reform is a slow process. The illogical absurdi- 
ties and freakish difficulties in our word structure will persist for some 
time to come. Since English spelling is a hodgepodge, all the psychological 
resources at our command for aiding learning and memory must be 
utilized. 

Major trends in spelling instruction—The chief newer trends in the 
teaching of spelling can be summarized briefly as follows: 


1. Functional spelling (practice on spelling for genuine writing purposes) is 
superseding mechanical word drill. 
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2. Altho certain aspects of spelling must be practiced separately, spelling is now 
being fused in the modern school with the broader activity program carried on. 
Writing a play, making lists of things to purchase, writing descriptions and reports, 
and engaging in genuine correspondence afford opportunities for spelling practice. 

3. The number of different words on which direct instructional emphasis is placed 
has been greatly reduced. The common and practical words rather than the rare and 
exceptional are learned. Word lists are based on modern word counts obtained from 
actual writing done by children and adults, 

4. Word lists are being individualized in daily instruction. Children do not over- 
learn words they already know, or fail to receive the amount of practice needed on 
others. 

5. Self-help and self-study devices are more commonly used. Responsibility for 
getting up the lists and even for preparing practice exercises is shifting from teacher 
to child. 

6. Varied exercises in workbook form are more commonly used in daily spelling 
practice than is the routine writing of long daily lists. 

7. Objective-type, standardized spelling tests are more frequently used to deter- 
mine the true range of achievement in the group, as well as for making inventories 
and diagnostic studies of children’s capacities and deficiencies in spelling. 

8. The spelling period is used more commonly as a diagnostic and individualized 
instruction period than for uniform practice of a single word list by all the pupils. 

9. The child who shows unusual difficulty in learning to spell is studied more 
scientifically, his problems are more thoroly understood, and he receives more appro- 
priate remedial aid. 

10. Spelling rules, phonics drill, and other methods for helping children to gen- 
eralize in spelling are still used, but they are not presented until children are sufh- 
ciently mature to profit from them. They are not used and practiced in a formal or 
mechanical way; their use is related to functional practice and is reduced to a 
minimum. 


Teachers now realize more than ever that not all the spelling skill which 
children acquire is learned in school; many words are mastered at home 
or even in the street, at the filling station, or from the newspaper head- 
line. Furthermore, it is senseless to confine concern over spelling to the 
official spelling period. The child is practicing spelling whenever he writes, 
and every written assignment must be considered an opportunity for 
spelling improvement. 

Individual differences in spelling—The rates at which children develop 
in spelling vary enormously even among children of similar age and back- 
ground. To anticipate a child’s spelling needs too soon is as wasteful as to 
neglect giving appropriate instruction when the time is ripe. Any provision 
for individual differences in spelling must be based on the scientific deter- 
mination and proper interpretation of these differences. Teachers and 
administrators generally have been slow to detect these differences and to 
understand their implications for spelling instruction. 

The extent of individual differences in spelling is well illustrated by 
the performances of pupils in one excellent school on the Morrison-McCall 
Spelling Scale,’ which includes words ranging in difficulty from the first 
to the eighth grade or higher. Form 3 of this test was given to all the 








1 Published by the World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 
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pupils at the middle of the term in Grades III thru VI. The results showed 
that the pupils in Grade III ranged in spelling score from the first- thru 
the fourth-grade level, or from 1 to 26 words spelled correctly, with a 
median of 16 words. In Grade IV the range was from 11 to 44 words 
spelled correctly, or from the middle of the second grade to the ninth 
grade, with a middle score of 22 words, In Grade V the scores varied from 
17 to 46 words, or from the middle of the third grade to the tenth grade 
in difficulty, with a middle score of 28 words. In Grade VI the children 
spelled correctly from 20 to 49 words (a perfect score is 50), which was 
equivalent to a grade range from just below the fourth grade to the senior 
high school, and the middle score was 34 words. The variability within a 
single grade increased steadily from the third grade thru the sixth. 

The data for this school are typical of results found in schools all over 
the country, no matter what kinds of children are enrolled, what grades 
they are in, or what methods have been used in teaching them. Some- 
times teachers are appalled when such evidence is shown to them. In self- 
defense they tend to attribute the “fault” to the teachers lower down in 
the grades. Sometimes they appear to be ashamed of the data and anxious 
to conceal them. At other times the facts are lightly disregarded with the 
excuse, “Oh, by my methods all the slow ones will soon catch up”; or 
“Those are data from standard tests so of course they were unfair to my 
children, who haven’t had all those words”; or “Those facts don’t tally 
with my own judgment of the children, who are all, except possibly for 
one or two, very good in spelling.” Naturally, without a comprehensive 
and accurate test such as the Morrison-McCall, the true facts of variability 
in the various grades would never have been discovered. Without these 
objective data the teacher or administrator would be like the ostrich with 
its head in the sand. “These facts cannot be, because we don’t know about 
them.” 

The wide variability which children show in spelling is not due to any 
one cause; it cannot be blamed on any one teacher’s inefficiency, narrow 
methods, recalcitrant children, and the like. - diffgrences are due to 
all the diverse factors that have affected the am bdth in and out of 
school. Intelligence or ability to learn is only one élement in the situation; 
among the others are interest, attention, emotional control, good or poor 
eyes and ears, and favorable or unfavorable home influences.)To some 
degree these differences are removable thru changed environment, im- 
proved physique, and better instruction, but some of them are there to stay 
and the teacher who devotes most of her effort to bringing the slow ones 
“up to grade” is usually among the most inefficient teachers in the school. 
The data virtually “shout from the housetops,” demanding that instruc 
tion be individualized so that each child can make the progress suitable 
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to him. Such an objective applied to spelling instruction will do more to 
bring children up to acceptable achievement levels than any “mass” in- 
struction methods that have ever been employed. 

Children at the low end of the distribution curve are not necessarily in 
need of intensive remedial work. Some of them are spelling just as well 
as they should. (We need, thru precise technics, to determine which chil- 
dren are truly “remedial” and which ones need merely assignments suited 
to their learning rates. To evaluate the child’s potentialities for spelling 
improvement as a basis for instruction is more economical than blindly to 
assign some stiff drill work and enforce mechanical practice thru external 
pressure. Forcing slow children to stay after school to write words they 
have been unable to learn after much effort has little to do with spelling 
improvement in any functional sense.) 

Individualizing spelling instruction does not mean that every child 
should be taught separately from every other child in the class. This 
arrangment would be impractical in the prevailing large classes and is 
unnecessary. 

Meeting individual spelling needs thru the activity program—The 
activity program has made a large contribution to spelling instruction, 
altho its influence is sometimes indirect. It affords more opportunity for 
practicing spelling in the natural way it is to function. More writing is 
actually done in the typical creative school program, and for genuine pur- 
poses. One investigator found that children in such a school learned more 
spelling incidentally in connection with sixth-grade social studies than 
did children in more conventional schools. The program organized around 
centers of interest enables children to make more use of “out-of-school” 
spelling. 

Centers of interest or functional unit programs also permit each child 
to make the contribution appropriate for him. The letter he writes may 
not be the same as some other child’s, but in writing it he will practice 
the words he needs to use. The unit-organized program furthermore in- 
sures attention to spelling whenever the child spells rather than solely in 
a formal spelling period. 

One third-grade teacher had each child write a brief description of him- 
self on returning to school in the fall—what he looked like, his chums, his 
interests, and so on. Each child saw his particular needs in spelling as he 
worked. This activity aroused an interest in getting to work to learn 
more words. 

Another primary teacher has the children write descriptions of their 
experiences on various trips they take. This provides a wealth of interest- 
ing material to be read to the class. Each child’s product is different. Each 
child is helped with the words he needs to learn. Small groups work on 
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the words that all in the same group need to study. Interest in better spell- 
ing is greatly stimulated, yet no child feels the strain of having to spell as 
well as the best in the group or to make “a hundred” every day. 

It should be made clear, however, that incidental exposure to spelling 
will not of itself teach children to spell efficiently, altho incidental practice 
is decidedly beneficial. Systematic teaching of selected words belongs in 
every elementary-school program, no matter how informal it is or how 
largely integrated is the content taught. 

Correcting word errors—Children vary greatly in their capacity to hear 
and understand words in a psychological sense. Such differences are usually 
not as well understood by teachers as are differences in physical hearing. 
Children who do not understand correct English word usage make many 
apparently careless errors in spelling. One dull girl wrote, “He walked 
a long distant.” “I ate an apple an a pear.” “We use to go there often.” 
No amount of routine drill in isolation will improve the child’s spelling of 
these words. \Actually, they are correctly spelled but wrongly used, which 
gives the impression of careless spelling. Such errors can best be corrected 
by more attention to correct English usage. In many classes this will often 
be largely an individual matter. 


Some children appear better able to spell the difficult words taught in 9 


formal spelling lessons at the fifth- and sixth-grade levels than the simple 
words which they escaped practicing thoroly lower down. One boy could 
spell official, answer, and important, but after eight trials he was still un- 
certain about girl. Such evidence suggests the need for thoro inventories 
of children’s spelling of words which are well below their assigned grade 
level, and the need for testing them particularly on the “demon” words 
which invariably require an unusual amount of practice for security and 
functional carryover. 

Word selection—Dull pupils will do well to master 500 words by the 


fifth or sixth grade. Differentiated goals must be set up for children with | 


higher learning capacities. Twelve hundred to 1500 words will be enough 
to stress with the more typical learners, but many more words will be 


learned by the word-and-language-gifted child who writes a great deal, | 


pores over dictionaries, and is continually asking questions about words. 
It has been discovered that all our practical needs in English can be met 
by the use of about 850 different words. In the present writer’s judgment, 
it would be better for our sixth-grade graduates to learn to use this many 
words with confidence than to make only a haphazard attempt to lear 
a much larger number. 

The higher grades and the high school cannot consider spelling a 
“finished off” in the earlier years but must continue with word study and 
stress on correct spelling in all the writing the child does. Under favorable 
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conditions, as much progress in spelling should take place in high school 
as during the elementary grades. Here, also, individual requirements will 
vary and uniform word lists are out of place. 

Individualized methods and technics—There is no one best method for 
learning to spell.\ Most children, in spite of the formal steps for studying 
words that are carefully outlined by teachers, adopt their own methods or 
no method at all. The usual practice of looking at the words which the 
teacher has assigned and saying them over while looking at them is in- 
effective by itself. Such procedure affords no opportunity to use the word 
in meaningful context; it does not give the child sufficient practice in 
recalling from memory how the word looks; and the child looking at a 
long list of words may fail to isolate any one of them well enough to 
study it thoroly. Furthermore, the child has no purpose in learning the 
words other than to get a high mark. 

The typical elementary-school child, from the middle of the second or 
the beginning of the third grade, needs daily systematic spelling practice 
that is based on the following principles: 

1. The child needs to be motivated thru meeting some real situations 
in which writing is to be done and correct spelling is consequently needed. 

2. The words to be stressed should be selected by the teacher from a 
previous inventory of the child’s achievement level and special needs in 
spelling. 

3. The full list of words considered to be minimum essentials for the 
year’s work should be kept and used as a guide by the teacher and not 
placed in the children’s hands. 

4. Local words which the children need in their various projects should 
be introduced at the appropriate time. 

5. Workbook units or exercises should be used (developed if necessary 
by the teacher), which will afford each child the varied word practice he 
requires. A list of such devices and exercises will be found in Learning 
the Three R’s* and Diagnostic and Remedial Spelling Manual? ~~ 

6. Each child in the middle grades and above should have a small 
dictionary, and there should be a larger room dictionary for pupils to 
consult in order to find out for themselves how to spell the more difficult 
and unusual words they need to use in their writing. Children in the 
second and third grades may make their own simple, individual alpha- 
betized word lists that serve the same purpose, or they may contribute to 
the room list kept for the group. The need for asking the teacher how to 
spell words should be reduced to a minimum. 


- ? Hildreth, Gertrude H. Learning the Three R’s. Minneapolis: Educational Publishers, 1936. 
24 p. 

; * Gates, Arthur I., and Russell, David H. Diagnostic and Remedial Spelling Manual. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1937. 44 p. 
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7. Children who are similar in achievement level and instructional re. 
quirements can often work together effectively in teams. They can check 
each other’s work and read words for each other to spell. A more capable 
child may benefit somewhat from helping the slower learner. 

8. Words that a pupil has demonstrated he already knows thoroly should 
never be practiced as a part of daily drill, but the more common words 
and especially the “demons” should be inventoried at stated periods to 
test retention. 

9. Each child in the elementary grades would do well to keep his own 
list of “demons,” “mistakes,” or “words I must learn” in a little booklet 
or on flash cards for frequent review. He might construct his own practice 
exercises for studying these words. This step will tend to bring self-study 
to a high point in the program. 

10. Copying and dictation exercises are good because they afford prac- 
tice in spelling in meaningful content. Copying short sentences from 
memory and then comparing the copy with the original is a helpful 
device. 

11. The teacher can help the child to study difficult words by pointing 
out the more universal hard spots and the places in particular that are 
difficult for him. The study by Gates* should help the teacher at this point. 

12. The teacher should space reviews psychologically so that more prac- 
tice will come toward the beginning rather than toward the end of the 
practice period. She should have frequent enough review to insure reten- 
tion. Proper spacing of practice will insure memorization with no waste 
of time and effort. 

13. Children who seem to need it should have ample practice in phonetic 
analysis, identifying letter sounds, identifying phonograms, pronouncing 
them, and “spelling” them or giving the letter equivalents, identifying 
familiar little words in larger words, identifying recurring familiar sylla- 
bles, syllabicating longer words more readily, pronouncing words distinctly 
and correctly, and using correctly in speech the words practiced in spelling. 
Since less phonetic practice is now given in connection with reading, more 
must be given in spelling in the higher as well as the lower grades. 

14. Perhaps relatively more time should be given to spelling in the third 
and fourth grades than in any of the other grades because (a) at about 
this point children have more maturity to apply to learning; (b) their 
knowledge of, and interest in, words are increasing rapidly; (c) they have 
a greatly increased need for spelling in their writing; (d) it is well to 
anticipate a little the spelling demands to come in the next year or 80; 
and (e) the child has more time that can profitably be applied to spelling 
at this level than he will have later. 


* Gates, Arthur I. A List of Spelling Difficulties in 3876 Words. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1937. 166 p. 
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re- 15. Since spelling is irregular and irrational, it seems fair to resort to the 
eck mnemonic device occasionally; for example, “Remember children, there is 
ible always some pie in ptece.” 

16. Rules should be taught sparingly, if at all. Some children become 
uld proficient spellers with little reference to rules. Others need the generaliz- 
rds ing assistance which the teaching of rules affords. Half a dozen rules will 
; to suffice, and these should be taught late rather than early in the child’s 


school career to insure sufficient mental maturity for application of the 


wn rules when spelling is used in writing. For a fuller discussion of rules and 
‘let their use, see Learning the Three R’s. 

tice 17. It is best for most children to do more of their spelling practice in 
ady writing than orally to insure a visual-kinesthetic association in learning. 


Some children are helped to recall a word best when they can feel the 





rac- motions they must make in writing it. Furthermore, acquiring spelling 
om skill is chiefly a visual learning process. 
ful 18. There are many new words to be learned which can be retained 


more easily if they are associated with features of words already learned. 





ing 19. The normally bright child with extreme disability in spelling should 
are be thoroly diagnosed by the most expert means, taking into account the 
int. possibility that his difficulty may lie far deeper than spelling, and he 
rac; § should be retaught by individual methods. For children who have no 
the F special disability but are simply backward and immature in language 
en- usage, goals in spelling achievement should be greatly reduced. At the 
iste same time, individual help should be given. 

20. In the upper grades, interest in improved spelling can often be in- 
etic creased by talking about words, their derivations, and their peculiarities; 
ing by bringing in rare and amusing words; by having a little fun and play 
ing with words; and by talking about classes of words and related words, 
lla- synonyms and antonyms, simplified spelling, and disputed spellings. 
ctly Conclusion+-In the last analysis, the best spellers are those who care 
ing. most about words, per se, who study and think about words, who have 
ore the dictionary habit deeply ingrained, who are uneasy until they have 

checked doubtful spellings, who have a strong spelling “conscience,” who 
\ird are particular about details, and who retain correct spellings well—even 
out of freakish words—because of their interest in the words themselves.) 
reir In the elementary grades we should be less concerned about giving “head 
ave } marks” to those children who have these propensities naturally. We should 
| to be more concerned that each child make progress in spelling commen- 
$0; surate with his abilities and language requirements. The writer believes 
ing j that the school of the future can deal with this problem more efficiently 


and with less strain on teacher and pupil than in the past if more thought- 
ful attention is paid to the facts and principles outlined in the foregoing 
pages. 


lege, 
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THE SPELLING LOAD IS TOO HEAVY 


Dorris May LEE 
and 
J. Murray LEE 


Dean, School of Education, State College of Washington, Pullman, Washington 
g § & 


became concerned over some persistent difficulties in the teaching 

of spelling. As a group they asked help in solving certain problems 

which seemed to have no solution. The following were the main problems: 

First, in every class there was a small group of pupils who apparently 

could not learn to spell. These pupils hated spelling and were thoroly 

convinced by experience that they never would be able to spell. This at- 

titude not only affected their performance in formal spelling lessons but 

also led them to avoid or minimize written work of any kind whenever 
possible. 


Rec THE TEACHERS in the public schools of Beloit, Wisconsin, 


Second, there was an even larger group of pupils who did only mediocre 
work in spelling, disliked the subject, and had no interest in it. They 
showed little carry-over to ordinary writing of such skill as they had de- 
veloped in the formal spelling lessons, for often words spelled correctly 
on their spelling papers were spelled incorrectly in other written work. 

Third, even when the children did learn to spell the words in the lesson, 
they had little use for many of them because these words were beyond the 
level of their speaking and writing vocabularies. 

The plan for improvement—With these problems in mind a plan was 
devised which seemed to offer possibilities for improving the situation. 
The first and most radical departure was to cut down the number of 
words taught. The system in use had called for about 5000 words to be 
taught by the end of the eighth grade. In the new plan this number was 
cut to about 2800. The logic behind this change was as follows: The writ- 
ing needs of both children and adults vary tremendously. There seems to 
be a relatively small body of basic, common words and beyond these 
words each person’s vocabulary is individual and often highly so. In fact, 
it is known that if a child can spell the 2800 words most commonly used 
by adults, he has mastered about 97.2 percent of all the running words he 
will need in doing the various types of adult writing analyzed. If he 
learns the 4000 most commonly used words, he will have increased his 
mastery of written material by only 1.1 percent, or to 98.3 percent. The 
addition of 1200 words with a return of only 1.1 percent in mastery seemed 
unjustifiable. A consistent and thoro check on all words misspelled by 
each individual in any written work he does seemed to stand a much 
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better chance of providing for the individual needs of each child than did 
learning an extra one or two thousand words, most of which the child 
would probably never use. 

Further, it has been repeatedly observed in giving pre-tests in spelling 
that there are some children who know how to spell practically all the 
words for their grade without having studied them. They have learned 
these words incidentally thru their reading. For such children most-of the 
time spent in studying spelling is wasted. Many teachers have suggested 
that these children should be given more and harder words. It is more 
logical, however, that less rather than more work in spelling be given 
them. Just as they have incidentally picked up a large number of words, 
so they will continue to pick them up far ahead of any study plan. The 
formal work of these pupils should probably be limited to a test on the 
new words once a week or as often as necessary to check on their per- 
formance, with provision for studying any words missed in their written 
work. Since spelling is a skill subject, the spelling study plan must be 
designed for the poor speller. Enrichment must come thru other types 
of word study and not just by having more words to spell. 

With this decision reached, it was important to make certain by every 
possible means that the words taught were the common, basic words 
needed in everyday writing. This was done by checking every important 
available list of such words. In general, there are two sources from which 
word lists have been compiled. One source consists of words used in chil- 
dren’s writing, and the other consists of words used in adult writing. 
Many of the results of unpublished studies of children’s writing have been 
incorporated in existing spellers. To make sure that the list for the present 
study included words used by children, ten spellers claiming to be based 
on children’s usage were analyzed. In addition, such studies as Fitz- 
gerald’s' and Gates’* were used. The preliminary list derived from these 
sources was then compared with the words most frequently used by adult 
writers. The Horn list* and in some cases the revised Thorndike list* were 
used to determine adult usage. The list was then rechecked with the in- 
formation given in the Buckingham-Dolch list.* 

The words selected were apportioned by grades, Since the third grade 
was chosen as a place for special emphasis on spelling, the plan used there 


1 Fitzgerald, James A. “The Vocabulary of Children’s Letters Written in Life Outside the 
School.” Elementary School Journal 34: 358-70; January 1934. 

*Gates, Arthur I. A List of Spelling Difficulties in 3876 Words. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1937. 166 p. 

* Horn, Ernest. A Basic Writing Vocabulary: 10,000 Words Most Commonly Used in Writing. 
University of Iowa Monographs in Education, First Series, No. 4. Iowa City, Iowa: State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, April 1926. 225 p. 

* Thorndike, Edward L. Teacher’s Word Book of 20,000 Words. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1931. 182 p. 

5 Buckingham, B. R., and Dolch, E. W., compilers. A Combined Word List. Boston: Ginn 
and Co., 1936. 185 p. 
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will be described here altho a similar plan was used in one other grade. 
In the third grade it was found that only twelve new words each week 
were necessary instead of the twenty words which had previously been 
taught. The words selected for this grade were easier than before, because 
many of them had formerly been taught in the second grade and many 
of the words previously taught at the third-grade level were advanced to 
higher levels. The new list seemed to represent much more closely the 
words which the children were using in their writing. Certainly this situa- 
tion should make spelling easier for the poor speller and should improve 
all his written work. 

To help carry over the idea of correct spelling into written work, as 
well as to provide an interest factor, another change was made. Stories 
were written utilizing the twelve new words in each weekly lesson. This 
procedure tended to group together words which were related in meaning. 
A distinctive feature of the stories was the fact that no word, other than 
the new words for the week, was included unless it had previously been 
taught as a spelling word. Children could be asked to write these stories 
from dictation. They could have the confidence that no word would be 
included which they had not had an opportunity to learn, They would 
know that they should be able to write the whole paragraph correctly and 
that they would be expected to do so. 

An effective plan for studying each word was carefully worked out. 
Research seemed to show that the following was the best procedure and 
it was adopted. First the story was read to present each word in meaning- 
ful context. Then in general the plan was to see the word, say it, write it, 
see it with eyes shut, write it, see if it is right, and write it again. 

Some additional study helps were planned which employed various 
technics. Besides these, training was given in locating words in an alpha- 
betical list. This work helped the children to look up words of which 
they were not sure. 

Spaced review was planned in a variety of forms. The new words pre- 
sented at the first of the week were reviewed during that week. Words 
previously taught recurred in the dictated stories. Six to eight review 
words were incorporated in the lessons each week. These procedures in- 
sured that each word was reviewed within a few weeks of its introduction, 
and the more difficult words more often. Finally, special review lessons 
were given at the end of each quarter. 

These instructional features were combined in various ways and the 
different combinations were tried out in various classes. The weekly study 
plan which proved most effective was as follows: (1) On Monday read 
the story, and present and study with the children the six more difficult 
of the week’s words, using the procedure outlined above. (2) On Tuesday 
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quickly review the words taught on Monday and then teach the remaining 
six. (3) On Wednesday have the children write the story from dictation, 
have them correct the misspelled words, and have each child copy his 
own misspellings in some permanent place as his special list of words to 
be studied. (4) On Thursday reteach any words that seem to be causing 
general difficulty, have the children work thru the study helps, and work 
with individual pupils on their particular needs. (5) On Friday give a 
test, in column form, of the twelve words for the week and the six review 
words, and have each pupil place the words missed on this test in his own 
list of words to be studied.® 

Results of the plan—Records were kept and the average gain on the 
final test as compared to the pre-test was more than satisfactory. The pre- 
test of 96 words covering eight weeks’ work had resulted in an average 
score of 40.8, while the final test at the end of the eight-week period 
showed an average of 88.5 of the 96 words. There were a number of per- 
fect or nearly perfect scores. The greatest achievement, however, was 
found in the reactions and attitudes of individual pupils. All spelling im- 
proved, and pupils who had before considered themselves failures in 
spelling began to have perfect or nearly perfect papers. Pupils became 
more conscious of their spelling in all written work. They began looking 
up words which they were not sure of in modified dictionaries or spelling 
lists. The children’s whole attitude toward spelling changed. 

Conclusion—In the experiment outlined above, the spelling program 
was modified according to some of the basic principles of learning. The 
words were presented gradually enough so that pupils could learn them 
(the material was presented in such a way that the pupil’s response to it 
was correct and successful);‘ the words to be learned were easier (the 
material was suitable to the maturation level of the learner); the words 
were those which the pupils were using in written work (the material 
satisfied a conscious need or purpose of the learner); the pupils contacted 
the words in a variety of ways (the number of associations with the ma- 
terial was increased) ; and there was ample provision for review (the skills 
to be learned recurred at spaced intervals). For these reasons the spelling 
words were more easily learned, the pupils achieved new success, and 
success changed their attitude from dislike and hopelessness to liking and 
confidence, which in turn made success even surer. 

“The materials used in this experiment were prepared by the authors of this article. 
7 For further discussion of the principles given here in parentheses, see: Lee, J. Murray. and 


Lee, Dorris May. The Child and His Curriculum. New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1940. 
Chapter 5, “The Child as a Learner.” p. 133-62. 
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SPELLING AS TAUGHT IN A LARGE CITY SYSTEM 
Sara M. Reese, Supervisor of Primary Grades and Kindergartens 
and 


Mitprep W. Fow er, Supervisor of Intermediate Grades 
Public Schools, Baltimore, Maryland 


PELLING, like other subjects in the curriculum, has undergone impor- 

tant changes. Recent investigations of the words commonly used in 

writing by children and adults have indicated clearly that much of 
the traditional spelling material was of little value because many of the 
words taught were seldom, if ever, used in writing. As a result of these 
investigations, spelling materials and methods have changed and emphasis 
is now being placed on the principle that the study of spelling has value 
for children only to the extent that the words learned are the ones which 
children use or will use in most of their writing. This article will illustrate 
the present trend by describing in some detail the spelling program in the 
Baltimore public schools. 


Tue ProcRaM IN THE Primary GRADES 


In 1931 a committee of Baltimore principals, teachers, and supervisors 
was appointed to develop a course of study in spelling for the primary 
grades which would be directed toward enabling the children to write 
correctly the words needed for their written discourse. This committee 
planned its work around three major problems or topics, as follows: 

The list of words to be spelled 


The scientific grading of the words in the list 
3. The most economical method of learning to spell these words. 


1. 
2. 


The list of words to be spelled—Previous to 1931 the classes in Grades II 
and III had used a spelling textbook which presented several hundred 
words in each grade. Standards of achievement, however, were based not 
upon the learning of all the words presented, but upon only a small group 
of selected words for each grade. After making a careful study of the text- 
book’s plan, the committee felt that too much was taken for granted in 
regard to the learning of words outside this selected group, and tests given 
to a number of III-B classes proved this belief to be true since many chil- 
dren made low scores. 

Wishing to evaluate the list of words in the textbook, the committee 
then sought a reliable checklist for this purpose. Four standard lists were 
consulted: the Ayres Spelling Scale, Horn’s A Basic Writing Vocabulary; 


1 Ayres, L. P. Ayres Spelling Scale. New York: Russell Sage Foundation. 

2 Horn, Ernest. A Basic Writing Vocabulary: 10,000 Words Most Commonly Used in Writing. 
University of Iowa Monographs in Education, First Series, No. 4. Iowa City, Iowa: University 
of Towa, April 1926. 225 p. 
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the lowa Spelling Scales* by Ashbaugh, and Thorndike’s Teacher’s Word 
Book of 20,000 Words* This study showed that a large percent of the 
Ayres list was included in the other lists; therefore, the Ayres list was 
selected as a reliable criterion for evaluating the words in the spelling book. 

The committee’s next step was to check the Ayres list with the words 
in the speller and then to recheck the Ayres words found in the speller 
with the Gates Reading Vocabulary for the Primary Grades° for grading 
and identification. As a result of these investigations the following recom- 
mendations were made: 

1. That the words in the speller which were found also in the Ayres list be 
adopted by the primary department for its standard list. 

2. That to this standard list there be added a local list of fifty words for each 
grade, these words to be compiled from lists sent to the committee by each primary 
school in Baltimore. 


3. That 80 percent correct spelling be set as a standard of achievement for these 
words. 


This plan, including 250 words for the second grade and 291 words for 
the third grade, was put into effect in 1933. From time to time necessary 
changes have been made in these lists, based upon recommendations made 
by classroom teachers. Some of the words have been eliminated entirely 
because of their difficulty or lack of value, and words considered more 
important from the standpoint of children’s needs have been substituted. 
Commercial textbooks have been discarded and each child in Grades II 
and III has been supplied with an individual textbook developed by the 
city department of education. The words in the second-grade book are 
given in script in order that the children may have correct copies for home 
study. In the third-grade spellers, the words are printed since children of 
this age have almost no difficulty in making the transition from print 
to script. 

Since the Baltimore program requires the presentation of spelling in the 
second half of Grade I, forty words have now been suggested as a maxi- 
mum list for this grade and twenty-five of these are to be mastered. How- 
ever, these words are not presented formally as they are in Grades II and 
Ill, but are introduced informally in connection with the work in hand- 
writing. 

General methods of teaching and learning the words—When the com- 
mittee had decided what words should be taught in each grade, its next 
step was to consider the following problems: (1) amount of time allotted 
per week, (2) number of words to be taught each week, (3) context and 

*Ashbaugh, E. J. Iowa Spelling Scales. Bloomington, Ill.: Public School Publishing Co. 

* Thorndike, Edward L. Teacher’s Word Book of 20,000 Words. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1931. 182 p. 


i 5 Gates, Arthur I. Reading Vocabulary for the Primary Grades. Revised and enlarged edition. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935. 29 p. 
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list teaching, (4) teacher-directed and independent study, (5) the test- 
study plan and the study-test plan, (6) how to teach the spelling words, 
and (7) reviews. All available data on the teaching of spelling were 
studied and discussed, and various plans and methods were tried out in 
experimental centers, As a result, these conclusions were reached: 


1. By lessening the number of words to be presented each week it was possible to 


achieve substantial mastery of the words taught. 
2. The use of sentences as an element in method, when combined with the use of 


word lists, gave better results than the use of lists alone. 
3. Teacher-directed study proved more efficient than individual study. 
4. The study-test plan as a rule produced better results than did the test-study plan, 


Teacher's plan of work for the week—Of the methods experimented 
with, the plan of work for the week which seemed to combine best the 
elements found to be advantageous in learning to spell was the one sug- 
gested by Zyve.° That author’s general outline was followed but a few 
changes were made in the directions, which now read as follows: 

Monday: Teach half the words of the week, using the blackboard for presentation, 
Dictate the words just taught and reteach the ones most frequently missed. 

Tuesday: Teach the remainder of the words of the week, using the blackboard for 


presentation, Dictate the words just taught and reteach the ones most frequently 
missed. 


Wednesday: Review the word group taught three weeks previously. Correct, 
using the blackboard. Reteach the words most frequently missed. 

Thursday: Dictate sentences using the words of the week. Correct, using the black- 
board, and reteach the words most frequently missed. One sentence may include 
several of the spelling words, The sentences should be short, using words previously 
learned wherever possible. If the use of a new word is unavoidable, that word should 
be written on the board by the teacher and copied by the pupils. Sentences to be used 
for dictation should be planned in advance of the lesson. 

Friday: Dictate the words of the week. Correct, using the blackboard. Reteach 
the ones most frequently missed. 


The number of words to be taught each week varied according to the 
plan outlined for the grade. The early spelling lessons in the first half of 
Grade II included only six words per week. Near the middle of the term, 
however, when the children had gained more control over writing, the 
number of words per week was increased to eight. During the first half 
of the third grade, nine words were to be taught weekly, and this number 
was increased to ten in the second half of the grade. It was felt that such 
a plan would lead to substantial mastery since only a few new words 
were presented each week, and testing and reteaching were provided for 
on Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, and Friday. In addition, Thursday’s plan 
called for the use of the week’s words in context. This was felt to be an 
important part of the weekly plan, since children are frequently able to 


6 Zyve, Claire T. An Experimental Study of Spelling Methods. Contributions to Education, 
No. 466. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1931. p. 80. 
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spell words correctly in lists but make errors when using them in sentences. 

Method of teaching a new word—Since directed study of new words had 
been found to be more effective than independent study, the following 
procedure was suggested for the teaching of new words on Monday and 
Tuesday: 


The word is written on the board and pronounced by the teacher. 
Individuals and then the class as a whole pronounce the word. 

3. In order to make the meaning clear, the word is used in a sentence by the 
pupils or by the teacher. 

4. The teacher asks the pupils to visualize the word as a whole or in parts, calling 
attention to the syllables in polysyllabic words, 

5. Several children are called upon to pronounce and spell the word orally. In the 
case of polysyllables, there should be a slight pause after each syllable. 

6. Pupils write the word and compare it with the model on the board. This should 
be done several times. Careful supervision by the teacher is necessary. 


l. 
9) 


Altho this procedure was entirely teacher-directed for the class as a 
whole, every teacher was not called upon to follow it at all times. When 
classes were found to be outstanding in spelling ability, it was suggested 
that a pre-test be given and that work be done only with words which 
the children did not know. Also, when there was a definite need for 
words not included in the class list, the teachers were advised to teach such 
words in place of those listed for the grade. 

Provision for reviews—Reviews were to be cared for in the following 
ways: 

1. At the beginning of each term several weeks were set aside for reviewing and 
reteaching the words of the previous grade. 


2. On Wednesdays all words which had been taught three weeks previously were 


reviewed and the most frequently misspelled ones were retaught. This provided for a 
systematic review thruout the term. 

3. Weeks broken up by holidays, when it would not be possible to follow the 
regular weekly procedure given above, were to be devoted to necessary review and 
reteaching. 

4. Several weeks were left at the end of each term for reviewing and reteaching 
the words of the grade. 

Time allotments—At the time the recommendations of the committee 
were presented in a course of study, the amount of time allotted to spelling 
was 15 minutes a day five days a week. This allotment has now been in- 
creased to 25 minutes a day five days a week, and handwriting is taught 
with spelling in all primary grades from the second half of Grade I thru 
Grade III. 


Tue ProcrRaM IN THE INTERMEDIATE GRADES 


While the primary course of study in spelling was undergoing intensive 
change, a committee was organized to consider problems of spelling in- 
struction in the intermediate grades. In order to carry on its investigation 
with some degree of reliability, the committee compiled for study a com- 
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prehensive bibliography of reference books and spelling scales and organ- 
ized a group of teachers representing all sections of the city to carry on 
experimental work in methods of teaching spelling. 

Objectives—The committee felt that it would be desirable to state 
definitely the ultimate aims of spelling instruction before offering a par- 
ticular plan for the effective teaching and learning of spelling words. After 
careful consideration of all available data, the committee set up and ac- 
cepted the following objectives for instruction in this field: 

1. To make automatic the accepted sequence of letters in words most commonly 
written 

2. To develop the meaning and use of words to be spelled 

3. To develop a spelling consciousness which leads one to recognize almost in- 
stantly the correct spelling of common words and to examine critically the words 
about which the writer is in doubt 


4. To develop a spelling conscience—an ardent purpose or desire to spell correctly 
5. To develop a technic for the study of spelling. 





Selecting the word list—Realizing that the study of spelling has value 
only to the extent that the words learned are the words that the child needs 
or will need to write in carrying on the everyday affairs of life, the com- 
mittee began to investigate the first distinct problem of spelling instruc- 
tion, the choice of words to be taught. After all available data had been 
examined, it was recommended that material for spelling should be 
selected from the following: 


1. A list of words selected from the speller provided for class use 
2. A limited list of words needed for other classroom subjects, the criterion for 
selection being the immediate general need of the class for these words in written 
work 

3. Individual lists—words meeting the needs of individual children. 


It was suggested that the spelling list for each week be composed chiefly 
of words taken from the speller, but that these be supplemented by words 
from the lists indicated in items 2 and 3 above. 

Correlation of spelling with geography—In 1934-35 a committee on 
closer articulation between the elementary and junior high school sub- 
mitted the following suggestions to teachers in elementary schools as a 
result of an investigation of spelling material correlated with geography: 


1. Make yourself (the teacher of geography) responsible for teaching the spelling 
of the important items of place geography and geographical vocabulary which are 
met in the development of each unit and which are on the grade level of the pupils 
in the class. 

2. Make every effort to have the children develop pride in, and responsibility for, 
correct spelling in all of their work. 

3. Insist upon the correction of any errors in the spelling of geographic words 
which have been given to the children for study. 

4. Study the Suggested Minimum Essentials Lists for previous grades and hold 
the children responsible for previously learned minimum essentials. 
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The Suggested Minimum Essentials List was composed of place names, 
geographical terms, and geography words for spelling study. It was one 
of the first attempts made to list words needed in other classroom subjects. 

Methods used to teach spelling—After setting up criteria for the types 
of sources from which material for spelling should be selected, the com- 
mittee took up the problem of methods to be used in teaching and learning 
the words. Current books and magazine articles on the subject were read 
and their contents were analyzed. It was found that the individual or pre- 
test method was the generally accepted procedure but that there were 
different ways of applying it. The committee selected three types of pre- 
test methods which had proved successful. These were not compared with 
one another to find out which one was the best; rather, they were tried 
out to discover the valuable elements in each method. 

The supervisors selected teachers in different sections of the city to carry 
on the experimentation in methods. In the beginning the teachers adhered 
to the methods as given, but later they were encouraged to use their in- 
dividuality in applying the methods. They were asked to list devices which 
they had found helpful in the teaching of spelling and to offer other 
suggestions. 





As a result of this experimentation the following conclusions were incor- 
porated in the English course of study for the intermediate grades of 
Baltimore: 


No one method in teaching children spelling is prescribed. If one method of 
teaching has already proved successful for a teacher, she may well use that method. 
On the other hand, the teacher may experiment for a time with different methods 
and decide for herself which is most effective with a particular class. In the pre-test, 
it is a good plan to dictate the words in the order given in the book or on the 
original list so that omitted and misspelled words may be quickly located, In the 
final test, the order should be changed to prevent children from remembering the 
spelling of a word by its position in a list, In this test, it is very desirable to have 
children write from the teacher’s dictation sentences which include some of the words 
taught during the week. In teaching periods, the needs of the pupils will determine 
whether or not a class method, a group method, or a combination of both will be 
used.? 


The general procedures outlined in the English course of study and 
followed by teachers in Grades IV, V, and VI are indicated briefly below: 
Preliminary testing—Testing before teaching is done according to the following 
outline: 
1. Purposes of pre-testing 
a. To determine the relative difficulty of words 





| b. To discover individual needs. 


2. Types of pre-tests 


a. A daily pre-test on a single lesson unit (Daily pre-tests are often help- 
ful where there is a possibility of numerous errors even on a small list 


7 Baltimore Department of Education. English Course of Study for the Intermediate Grades 
of Baltimore. Baltimore, Md.: the Department. 
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of words, as in classes of very low ability, in occupational classes, or 


in classes in foreign-speaking districts.) 

b. A weekly pre-test on the group of lessons selected as a unit. 

3. Method of pre-testing 

a. The teacher pronounces the word distinctly and correctly. 

b. The teacher uses the word in a sentence or sentences to show its cor 
rect use, 

c. The teacher pronounces the word distinctly and correctly again. 

d. The pupils write the word. 

e. After the entire list has been dictated the pupils check the words by 
referring to the list in the book or on the blackboard. 


f. The errors are recorded so that the teacher can see which words are 


general class difficulties and should therefore be studied intensively 
during the class study periods, 


Class or group study—The teacher follows these directions: 
Write the word on the blackboard and pronounce it distinctly and correctly. 
Call on individuals to pronounce the word distinctly and correctly. 
Have several individuals use the word in original sentences to show the dif- 
ferent meanings. 

4. Draw a line under each syllable. (The syllables should not be separated.) 

5. Let individual pupils indicate syllables, difficult parts, and any familiar asso- 
ciations. 

6. Call on a number of individuals to spell the word orally. 

7. Have the class write the word once and compare it instantly with the correct 
form on the blackboard. 

8. Have the class write the word three or four times, depending upon the difficulty 
of the word, and compare each time with the correct form on the blackboard. 

9. Provide for some form of test at the end of the period for all the words taught 
during the period. 


l. 
? 
> 
3. 


Individual study—The pupil uses the following directions: 


1. Look at the word and pronounce it syllable by syllable to yourself. 


2. If you do not know the meaning of the word, look it up in the dictionary. 
3. Use the word in a good sentence. 

4. Look away from the book and spell the word to yourself. 

5. Look back and check. 

6. Copy the word twice from the book. 


7. Write the word a third time without looking at your book. 

8. Check the spelling of your word. Did you spell it correctly? If you missed the 
word, go over all the steps again. 

9. Write the word again without looking at your book, 

10. Check the spelling of your word. 


Suggested activities for very superior pupils—Pupils making perfect scores in the 
pre-test are encouraged to engage in one or more of the following activities: 
Selecting synonyms or antonyms for words in the class list 
Using the words in meaningful sentences 

3. Arranging words from review lists in alphabetical order 

4. Studying other words used in the grade work but not included in the spelling 
list 

5. Preparing dictation exercises to be given to the class. 

6. Finding words within other words 

7. Writing plurals of words 

8. Selecting silent letters in words 

9. Writing words containing the same phonogram 
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10. Copying sentences and filling in the correct word 
11. Selecting vowels and consonants in words. 
Use of review—The following procedures are suggested: 


1. Review at the end of the week all words included in the week's study. 


2. Review monthly, quarterly, and semiannually, 


3. Use the review lessons in the class speller as they are reached in the regular 
spelling program. 

4. Review frequently the words presenting the greatest difficulty. 

Use of the dictionary—The children are encouraged to use the dictionary in de- 
veloping spelling ability. It is used also as a source of information on pronunciation 
in teaching meanings and use. Teachers are encouraged to 

1. Teach accent and the way to indicate accent by marking. 

2. Teach the underscoring of syllables, not the separating of a word. 


3. Develop the habit of referring to the dictionary when in doubt as to the spelling 
of a word.* 


CONCLUSION 


The weekly plans suggested by the committees and the methods for the 
presentation of new words are now in effect thruout the schools of this 
city. These plans have been found to be thoro in the presentation of new 
words and in the systematic review of old ones. A careful daily check of 
errors is made, and in addition to the reteaching of words in the classroom 
the children are encouraged to give special attention at home to the words 
they have misspelled. In this way it has been possible to achieve greater 
mastery of the words taught than had been achieved with the plans used 
previous to the year 1933. 


8 Baltimore Department of Education, op. cit. 


ECHNIQUES of instruction advocated include the use of scien- 
‘T ifcatly selected spelling vocabularies, supplemented by the 
words the individual child needs to use in his work, vivid presen- 
tation of a new word, using visual, auditory, and kinaesthetic 
methods in learning, word enrichment by discussion, systematic 
provision for the correction and elimination of spelling errors in 
composition, noting and copying letters in their proper order for 
developing visual discrimination, careful pronunciation by teacher 
and pupil, and clear writing of words—Capron, Clara H., in 
Elementary English Review, February 1938, p. 51, 75. 
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THE IMPROVEMENT OF SPELLING AS A TOOL IN 
WRITTEN EXPRESSION 


Janet M. MILvar 


Curriculum Supervisor, Public Schools, Madison, Wisconsin 


HE OLD saYING, “There is nothing new under the sun,” may or may 

not be true, but there is certainly nothing new about the difficulty 

of teaching children to spell satisfactorily. Of course, a neat little 
debate can be worked up on the question of what constitutes satisfactory 
accomplishment in spelling. Shall we say that it is the child’s ability to 
spell the words he needs to use? Or shall we be satisfied with 100 or even 
80 percent accuracy on the list of words prescribed for the grade? What- 
ever standard is agreed upon, the fact remains that most schools find it 
well nigh impossible to bring all children up to the standard. 


ExpLoratory TESTING ProcRaM 


Because of our subjective opinion that the spelling ability of children 
in Madison could be improved, testing was carried on during the fall in 
Grades III thru VI to obtain objective evidence concerning our situation, 
In the first test, which is referred to as “Pupils’ Own Stories,” all children 
of these grades were asked to write a short composition upon any topic 
of interest to them. No special mention was made of spelling except that 
the teachers told the children to spell as best they could without as- 
sistance. The second test, “Pupils’ Own Vocabularies,” was constructed 
upon an idea carried out elsewhere. Children were given mimeographed 
sheets upon which appeared twenty-five key words from the social studies 
of the previous grade. After each word were four blanks which the chil- 
dren were asked to fill with words suggested to them by the key word. 
Again spelling was not stressed because it was desirable to have the chil- 
dren write the words they thought of, whether they were sure of the 
spelling or not. Teachers told the children to spell as best they could be- 
cause if they should ask how to spell a word that would give the word 
away to others and spoil the game. Finally a fifty-word review test was 
given. This was based upon the basic spelling list of the previous grade. 
The words were selected at regular intervals thruout each list. 

The test results showed, with a high degree of consistency in all grades, 
the greatest accuracy in “Pupils’ Own Stories,” the second best accuracy in 
“Pupils’ Own Vocabularies,” and the least accuracy in the review test 
taken from the basic list. 

The lists of words compiled from “Pupils’ Own Vocabularies” showed 
a great spread of vocabulary. The question arose as to whether “Pupils 
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Own Stories” would show a rich or relatively limited range of vocabulary. 
A study of 690 third-grade “Pupils’ Own Stories” for running-word count 
and different-word count, with a breakdown into correct and incorrect 
spellings, was made by a group of graduate students under the direction 
of Dr. John Guy Fowlkes of the University of Wisconsin. The study 
showed that on this one occasion of free writing the beginning third- 








ney grade pupils used 2304 different words in a running-word count of 38,960. 
ulty Seventy-one percent of the running words had already been taught in the 
ttle basic list. Among these words the average error was 10 percent. Among 
ory the remaining words, which had not been taught, the average error was 
“to 18 percent. Since approximately these same children made a 39 percent 
ven average error in the review test on the basic list, there was at least a sug- 
1at- gestion that the words used by the child in expressing his own thoughts 
1 it tend to be spelled with greater accuracy than words he does not volun- 
tarily use. It was also apparent that most pupils had learned to spell a 
considerable body of words which had not been included in the basic v 
spelling list. 
ren It seemed safe to conclude that a good deal of learning in spelling takes 
in place outside the regular spelling period. Therefore, in addition to what- 
on. ever improvement we might be able to make in the teaching of the basic 
ren spelling list, there appeared to be a possibility of making good gains by 
pic giving careful study to the use of spelling as a tool in written expression. 
hat 
pe CoorDINATION OF THE Basic List witH Free WrirTING 
ted Having confidence in the practical value of the scientifically determined 
red basic list, we agreed that the regular teaching of the words in that list 
lies | should be carried on with renewed vigor. As in all things, the teachers 
hil- were encouraged to make whatever adjustments seemed advisable for in- 
rd. dividual pupils. It is important for both teachers and pupils to realize that 
hil. § the value in the mastery of these basic words lies in their frequency of use 
the in written expression, and that satisfactory achievement in list spelling is 
be- not an end in itself but a valuable and economical means toward the 
ord desired end of being able to spell satisfactorily in written expression. 
vas To this end cumulative, alphabetical lists of basic words were mimeo- 
de. graphed for each grade. These lists include the basic words of the grade 
and all previous grades. Children having much difficulty may be supplied 
les, with a list of lower-grade words. All children can be taught to consult 
in these lists for common words they need, This is far more reasonable than 
rest the use of the dictionary for most children. Being reasonable, especially 
since easier lists may be supplied to some children, it enables the teacher 
ved to shift some of the responsibility for correct spelling back on the child 
ils’ and to prevent too much asking for help. These lists are also useful in 
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keeping a record of recurrent misspelling of frequently used words. Al- 
most all pupils have their own particular “demons” among the common 
words. Teachers have found that most pupils take great pride in conquer- 
ing those words beside which they have many tallies. 

In determining to what extent difficulty in spelling common words is a 
problem, a test upon the 220 words of the Dolch list' was given. All these 
words occur in the basic list below the fifth grade. On 1134 test papers 
written by children to whom all the words were review words, not one 
word was correctly spelled by everyone. The number of errors per word 
ranged from five to 550. Only 3 percent of the children made no errors 
at all. Thirty-seven percent made from one to ten errors; 21 percent made 
from eleven to twenty errors; and 39 percent made more than twenty 
errors. Thirty-three pupils had more than 100 errors each. However, only 
a few of the words were missed by enough pupils to warrant general 
review. It was quite apparent that an individual checklist of actual errors 
made by each child in writing should be economical and helpful. 


Anatcysis oF NegEps IN Free WrirtInc 


Teacher committees studying the many problems of improving spelling 
while using it as a tool in written expression made an analysis of the actual 
needs in this area. They found that spelling ability involves a variety of 
skills in addition to the commonly accepted act of spelling words. These 
skills may be stated as follows: 


1. Pupils must want to write. They must be engaged in studies of such interesting 
content and must be undertaking such a stimulating variety of activities that they 
need to write. These activities must appear so worthwhile to the children that they 
will become increasingly eager to make their written expression clear, interesting, and 
vigorous. 

2. The pupils must grow in their ability to judge the correctness and incorrectness 
of their own spelling. 

3. They must improve in their independence, facility, accuracy, and speed in 
finding out how to spell the words they want and need to use. 

4. They must improve in their general ability and assurance in spelling so that 
the use of this tool may become more and more a subconscious act which will fall 
into the background, allowing ideas to hold unobstructed sway in the mind. Further- 
more, the children need to achieve sufficient spelling ability to serve them on those 
occasions when no aids are available but when correct spelling is a decided asset if 
not an absolute necessity. 


Tue Pian To Strimutate Wrirren Expression 
A project was organized to guide and watch the development of about 
125 pupils over a period of several years. The writing which pupils were 
asked to do was classified under one of three headings and it was an 
extremely important part of the plan that pupils should understand ex- 


1 Dolch, E. W. “‘A Basic Sight Vocabulary.’’ Elementary School Journal 36: 456-60; February 
1936. 
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actly what their spelling obligations were on each occasion. These obliga- 
tions are indicated in the following paragraphs. 

Preliminary drafts of compositions—The purpose of papers of this type 
is to express as well as possible the ideas to be conveyed. The written 
work may be the result of any situation in which the pupil has need to 
express his own ideas. There should be no feeling of obligation to produce 
a perfect paper, but at the same time the child should perceive the dis- 
advantages to himself in being careless or untidy, as well as the discourtesy 
to the teacher or anyone else who may need to read the paper. He should 
be careful to use correctly the words he knows but it is not necessary to 
interrupt his flow of ideas to consult aids unless he simply must have 
help in order to write the words so they can be recognized later, Great 
stress should be placed upon the necessity for reading over one’s papers 
to see that they say what was meant and to correct careless errors of word- 
ing and spelling. Pride should be taken in making a noticeable improve- 
ment in the quality of the work. 

The pupil should be led to understand the lines along which he is trying 
to improve in this type of work. The teacher’s aim will be (1) to help 
pupils express what they wish to say in a clear and interesting style, (2) to 
make pupils increasingly independent of her, (3) to encourage their use 
of a broadening vocabulary, (4) to instil in pupils the habit of carefully 
inspecting their papers, and (5) to develop pupils’ pride in learning by 
their own mistakes and not making the same errors repeatedly. An occa- 
sional checking of errors on basic words by entering tabulations on the 
pupils’ mimeographed lists focuses their attention upon repeated errors. 

Final drafts written with the use of aids—Papers of this type will fre- 
quently be “work-overs” of original drafts. Usually when children need 
to prepare a perfect paper they may use aids. The aids available should be 
adjusted to the grade level and also to the individual pupil. Undoubtedly 
the most useful instrument has been the cumulative, alphabetical list since 
it so successfully throws back upon the child the responsibility for his 
basic words. Most elementary pupils need a certain amount of help; young 
children and older ones who have special difficulty with spelling will need 
more help than others. In giving such help, many teachers have found it 
helpful to listen carefully to the pupils’ pronunciation, calling attention 
to slurs or errors which might lead to misspelling. In spelling a word for 
the child or in helping him to spell it himself, emphasis should be placed 
on syllabication. 

Because the mastery of English spelling is such a difficult matter, it 
seems advisable to employ every useful device and to encourage children 
to invent for themselves schemes for remembering. The gf in many words 
is often readily remembered by association with “tail down, tail up.” 
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“Loose tooth” helps to distinguish /oose from lose. When the pupil asks 


for the word because he needs to use it, the time is psychologically ripe | 
for real teaching. Every effort should be made to get at least a start on 


teaching the word at this time instead of merely supplying the correct 
spelling. Judgment as to the value of teaching the word will be guided by 
the commonness of the word. This suggests the problem of special subject. 
matter vocabularies. 

It seems advisable to build a unit dictionary of some type for the special- 
ized vocabulary of subjects being studied. Many such words will be used 
frequently for a number of weeks and may then drop into disuse, perhaps 
for years. A great waste may occur in the memorization of such words, 
If the words are made available to the child in spme reasonably useful 
form, much dependent asking may be avoided, many unnecessary errors 
in spelling may be prevented, and much incidental learning will be 
achieved. 

The use of the regular dictionary should be encouraged when the child 
is ready for it, but it must be realized that a good deal of knowledge is 
necessary for the proper use of this aid. There will not be much life or 
spontaneity in the writing of the child who has to look up surface and 
does not know whether it starts like sir, service, circle, or search. 

Care must be exercised to see that children understand just how much 
help they may have. It is necessary to provide enough help to prevent the 
writing from becoming a loathsome task, but it is also necessary to increase 
each child’s power to help himself. 

Final drafts in which perfection 1s desired but use of aids ts impossible— 
The importance of this type of writing increases with the child’s develop- 
ment. To some third-grade children, work of this sort is extremely chal- 
lenging, while to others it is utterly impossible. Most teachers feel that by 
the fifth or sixth grade the average and superior pupils should be capable 
of producing at least one good paper of this sort toward the end of each 
unit of study when the concepts and vocabulary are clear. These papers 
may take many forms such as reports, letters, and essay-type tests. Dicta- 
tion lessons are useful but are not as valuable as original self-expression. 
For pupils who seem to lack a self-starter, an unfinished piece of dictation 
to be completed by the pupil is sometimes a good intermediate step. 

An individual folder for each child, in which a series of papers of this 
type are collected thruout the year, serves as an invaluable record of 
growth. Children enjoy these collections and almost always find them 
an inspiration and incentive toward increased effort. 

Judging correctness and errors—This part of the problem is important 
and it is usually necessary for the teacher to lead pupils to appreciate the 
value of this skill to themselves. It does not appear to be natural for chil 
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dren to read over and evaluate critically what they have written, but ex- 
perience shows that they usually can be led not only to do it but to enjoy 
doing it. 

As a general policy, pupils should be required to read over all papers to 
catch careless errors before expecting others to read them. When a prelim- 
inary draft is worthy of being put into good form for a notebook or some 
other purpose, a pupil benefits from attempting to locate his own spelling 
errors. Here judgment comes into play. Are the words he has written right 
or wrong? This is a dual matter. It is more serious to think words are 
right when they are wrong than to think they are wrong when they are 
right. On the other hand, the pupil who knows when he is right can 
proceed with his work more rapidly and efficiently than the pupil who 
must check a number of words which are already right. Pupils who have 
considerable difficulty need the encouragement of assistance in checking 
their judgment after they have tried to underline the words they thought 
were wrong. 


Fottow-Up Srupies BasED UPON CUMULATIVE FoLpers oF Pupits’ WriTING 


A check of papers on which pupils attempted to underline their misspell- 
ings showed much room for growth in this skill. A group of superior fifth- 
grade pupils located all the errors on only one-fourth of their papers, while 
on nearly half their papers they did not locate more than one out of ten 
misspelled words. At first these pupils showed a great tendency to ques- 
tion words which were correctly spelled, but they overcame much of this 
difficulty with further experience. Less gifted pupils showed even more 
room for improvement in judgment. : 

An analysis of all the misspellings made during a semester’s work by 
one group throws light on the perennial problem of the relationship be- 
tween spelling and phonics. On the papers of this group of pupils, from 
22 to 83 percent of the misspellings of individual children were phone- 
tically justifiable. That is, the word as written by the pupil could be 
sounded out just as the word is ordinarily pronounced. A few examples 
are atend, anserse, agenst, allways, audable, addmyer, seller and celler, 
candel, cotten, exzampal, diffrent, and distence. It was also found that as 
many as 28 percent more misspellings by an individual pupil were phone- 
tically justifiable as the child probably mispronounced the word. This 
number might have gone higher if the teacher who knew the child’s 
diction had been counting. Only such obvious misspellings as bloons, 
aready, dangrous, compney, famly, hundered, and childern were counted. 
But the resulting list is very long. 

It was not at all surprising to find these justifiable phonetic misspellings, 
since on preliminary papers the pupils were urged to concentrate upon 
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expressing their ideas well and to spell as well as they could. There was a 
sufficient body of phonetic misspelling to indicate that most of the pupils 
could sound out their words rather well. At the same time, this evidence 
is a warning that we must lay great stress on teaching children to combine 
the visual impression of a word with the sound of it. 

The occasional child who is a poor speller and whose misspellings are 
generally not phonetic seems to have a longer road to travel than the pupil 
who has a good idea of the reasonable order of the letters. Our study 
showed that this child is the exception rather than the rule. . 


CONCLUSION 


The need for writing must be created by the teacher. She must make 
it real and vital and provide occasions which will bring some satisfaction 
to every child. It must be remembered that correct spelling enjoys its 
prestige because of adult social pressure; it does not satisfy a natural child 
need. It is the duty of the teacher, therefore, to create in the child the desire 
to progress along this line. For the child who gets “100” easily, spelling is 
just one more pleasant game. But for the child who has not that satisfac- 
tion, the great urge needs to come from a desire to express his ideas and 
from satisfaction in doing so. 

We have always had our spelling problems and we probably always 
shall have them, but our spelling will be improved to the extent that every 
teacher can imbue her pupils with a purpose for writing and a desire to 
write well. 


incE the young child is not at first conscious of the need for 
S correct spelling, he must gradually through suggestion de- 
velop a conscious desire to spell correctly. He needs to develop 
pride in his achievement, arbitrary as the standards of perfection 
may be. . 

. .. To develop more correct spelling consciousness, the teacher 
spends less time giving out words to spell, and spends more time 
in emphasizing the desirability of correct spelling. The import- 
ance of exactness in small details comes to be an ideal toward 
which the children work.—Hildreth, Gertrude, Learning the 
Three R’s, Educational Publishers, Inc., Minneapolis, 1936, p. 
212-13. (Quoted by permission of the publishers.) 
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PROVIDING FOR INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES IN THE 
TEACHING OF SPELLING 


E. P. O’REILty 


Principal, Lincoln Elementary and Junior High School, Sacramento, California 


HE PRACTICE IN MOST ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS is to teach spelling by the 

direct rather than the indirect method. In these schools the pupil 

studies a definite list of words rather than depending vpon the 
incidental learning of words as they are encountered in other subjects of 
study. Such a program calls for a definite method of teaching and tcsting. 
It requires that a distinct time be set aside for spelling in the daily pro- 
gram. The proponents of this type of program recognize the fact that 
children learn to spell many words incidentally, but they contend that 
incidental learning of spelling does not secure as good results as can be 
obtained by the direct method. 

Research and experience have shown the value of certain major steps 
or procedures in teaching spelling by the direct method.’ These procedures 
are as follows: 

1. Before teaching and study are begun the pupils should be tested on the words 
to be taught in order that each pupil may discover which words he does not already 


know how to spell. 


2. A time should be set aside for each pupil to become acquainted with his own 


spelling problems and to study according to an efficient procedure. 
3. There should be provision for measuring the teacher’s efficiency and the pupil’s 
effort after teaching and study take place. 


A Pian or TEACHING SPELLING INDIVIDUALLY 


Several years ago a group of Sacramento principals developed a plan of 
teaching spelling which employs the general procedures mentioned above. 
After several years of trial the materials were incorporated into a series of 
workbooks.” In order that the plan may be better understood a brief 
description of the book is given here. 

There is a separate workbook for each grade beginning with the third 
grade. Each child is given a new book when he begins a new grade, and 
the marks entered in it by his teacher constitute his spelling record for 
the grade. An abbreviated set of instructions to the teacher and the five 
steps describing how to study a new word are given in the front of each 
book. There are forty words on each right-hand page. These words are 

‘A good discussion of spelling methods, including references to pertinent research, is given in: 
McKee, Paul. Language in the Elementary School. Revised edition. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1939. Chapter 8, “Characteristics of Efficient Method in Teaching Spelling,” p. 366-429. 

* The method explained in this article is used in Grades IV thru VIII. A modified plan is used 
in Grades II and III. For the complete books see: Croad, J. R.; O’Reilly, E. P.; and Burkhard, 


W. J. Pupils Individual Spelling Book. Sacramento, Calif.: State Department of Education, 
1935. Also published as Individual Spellers. Boston: Benjamin H. Sanborn and Co., 1938. 
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arranged in groups pertaining to certain topics or themes of interest; for 
instance, words used in “business” are grouped together. Opposite each 
word are three squares. The teacher places a check in one of these squares 
for each word misspelled. 


A part of a typical page from the fourth-grade book is shown below: 


We use these words when studying about health. 


body angry 
since | frown 
—i— _ 

soap habit | 
sight | smile 

! 
heart tired 
asleep worry 


On the left-hand pages are appropriate exercises which make use of the 
most commonly misspelled words from the right-hand pages. Many of 
these exercises use the words in contextual material. 

The recommended method of using these books is a departure from 
plans usually followed. Instead of a daily or weekly assignment, a half- 
year’s assignment is used. The steps to be followed are described below: 

Step 1—The teacher helps pupils become familiar with their books by 
reading with them the message, “To Boys and Girls,” on page 1. She 
calls their attention to the fact that words on each page are grouped under 
headings such as, “We use these words when studying about health.” She 
explains to them how misspelled words will be checked on each pupil's 
book, and so forth. 

Step 2—The teacher gives a test of all words to be studied during the 
semester without giving the pupils an opportunity to study them. This 
requires about eight spelling periods with forty words dictated each period. 
Before dictating the words each day the teacher may take time to let pupils 
look at the words as she carefully pronounces them. She may also give 
pupils an opportunity to ask questions about unfamiliar words. 

Step 3—The teacher places a check in each pupil’s book in the first space 
opposite each word misspelled. 

Step 4—The teacher conducts class instruction. She follows the five 
steps describing how to study a new word as outlined on page 2 of each 
pupil’s book. The pupil thus forms the habit of using an effective method 
when studying new words. 
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Step 5—As individual pupils master the proper method of studying new 
words and, in the judgment of the teacher, can make better progress by 
studying independently than by studying with the class, they are excused 
from class study. Each pupil thus excused proceeds to study independently 
the words he misspelled on the pre-test. Each child will find a check in 
his book in the first column opposite each of these words. (See Step 3.) 

Each pupil studying independently starts on the word list at the point 
where he last had class instruction. He completes the exercises on the left- 
hand page and then studies the words checked on the opposite page. After 
mastering the words on one page he turns to the next exercise and word 
list, and so on thru the semester’s words. 

Step 6—The teacher may wish to check the daily or weekly progress of 
the pupils. Some teachers have found it feasible for pupils who are study- 
ing independently to administer check-up tests to each other. They some- 
times do this once a week, working in pairs with each child dictating to 
his partner the words which the latter has studied since his last check-up 
test. The teacher may give such tests to certain individual pupils or she 
may test the entire class. Only words studied should be used in these tests. 

Step 7—The teacher dictates the entire list of words to the class again 
about the middle of the semester. 

Step 8—The teacher places a check in each pupil’s book in the second 
space opposite each word misspelled. The teacher and pupils then proceed 
as in Steps 4, 5, and 6 above. A comparison of the total number of words 
misspelled on the first test with the total number of words misspelled on 
the second test will reveal for each pupil the progress he has made in a 
half-semester’s time. 

Step 9—The teacher dictates the entire list of words to the class at the 
end of the semester. 

Step 10—The teacher places a check in each pupil’s book in the third 
space opposite each word misspelled. Words checked in the third column 
should be entered on the page provided for further study during the next 
semester. 

A comparison of the total number of words misspelled on the first test 
with the total number of words misspelled on the third dictation will 
reveal for each pupil his progress or spelling accomplishment for the 
semester. 

A Survey To AppralsE THE PLAN 


To determine whether pupils were making good progress with the in- 
dividual plan of teaching, a spelling survey was conducted in the Sacra- 
mento schools in the spring of 1939.* Each teacher of Grades IV, V, and 


% Sacramento City Unified School District Board of Education. Spelling Survey Spring Term 
1939. Unpublished Research Report, Series 1939-40, No. 2, 
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VI was asked to hand in a report showing the results of individual spelling 


instruction in her grade. Records of the three tests were submitted show. | 


ing the number of words misspelled by each child on each of the three 
dictations. The pre-test of the 320 words studied during the semester had J 
been given at the beginning of the term before the children had an oppor- | 
tunity to study them. The second test of these same words had been 

after nine weeks of teaching and study. The final dictation had been 
at the end of the school term. 


given 


given 


The results of the survey were tabulated according to the following 
categories: 


Number of children misspelling 0 words (0 percent of words) 
Number of children misspelling 1-32 words (1-10 percent of words) 

Number of children misspelling 33-64 words (11-20 percent of words) 

Number of children misspelling 65-96 words (21-30 percent of words) 

Number of children misspelling 97 or more words (31 percent or more of words). 


a 


j 


The number of words misspelled on the third test by the median child ] 
in each of the seventeen schools may be summarized as follows: 


In twelve schools the median child misspelled from 1 to 32 words. 


In five schools the median child misspelled from 33 to 64 words. 
In no school did the median child misspell more than 64 words. 


The data seem to show that the individual plan of teaching spelling is 
very successful in Sacramento. The average child is mastering a satisfactory 
percent of the words without difficulty. Some of the other pertinent find- 
ings were as follows: 





1. On the pre-test 70 percent of the pupils misspelled 96 or more words. 

2. On the third test fewer than 20 percent of the pupils misspelled 96 or more 
words. 

3. 


On the third test 56 percent of the pupils misspelled fewer than 32 words. 


CONCLUSION 


The writer does not claim the method outlined here to be the only 
successful method of teaching spelling. He does, however, believe that 
(1) it meets the individual differences in the spelling ability of pupils; 
(2) it enables each child to concentrate on his own spelling problems by 
keeping before him for study the words he does not know how to spell; 
(3) it enables the child who has incidentally learned most of the words 
to master the words he does not know how to spell in a short time and J 
to devote the rest of his spelling periods to other things rather than waste J 
his time each day studying words he already knows how to spell; (4) 1 : 
enables the teacher, by comparing the number of words misspelled on the 
pre-test with the number misspelled on subsequent tests, to obtain an ac 
curate measure of the effectiveness of her teaching; and (5) it enables 
each child to obtain an accurate measure of the progress he has made. 
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CHAPTER VII 


ACTIVITIES INVOLVING A VARIETY 
OF LANGUAGE ARTS 
EDITORIAL COMMENT 


HILE THE YEARBOOK THUS FAR has been concerned with the func- 

tional teaching of language, each chapter except the first has 

emphasized a particular aspect of the language program, Chapters 
II and III have discussed oral and written language, respectively. Chapters 
IV, V, and VI have given attention in turn to reading, handwriting, and 
spelling. In many real-life activities, however, these aspects of language are 
not isolated from one another. Handwriting and spelling, for example, are 
always involved in any kind of written composition. Projects in and out of 
school often call for a combination of reading, writing, and speaking. It is 
appropriate, therefore, that this chapter be devoted to activities involving 
a variety of language arts. 

Such lifelike activities provide the best motivation for learning specific 
language skills, as well as functional practice in those skills. They do not, 
however, constitute a well-rounded program in language. There will 
always be a need for direct teaching and for separate, individualized drill 
in the use of language tools. 

In the opening article of this chapter, Ammerman discusses the organi- 
zation of school language experiences in terms of children’s expressional 
needs, emphasizing the importance of imagination and careful observation 
on the part of teachers. McDonald describes a curriculum of integrated 
units having a social relations core but giving definite attention also to the 
language, science, and fine arts aspects of each unit. Superior results are 
attributed to this program, especially in the language arts and social studies. 

The remaining six articles deal with specific projects or activities. Lewis 
and Bowie tell about a fifth-grade study of transportation featuring air 
travel. Stone reports on the conduct of an animal unit in Grade I. Green 
shows how a study of the American flag in a fourth grade helped to de- 
velop various language skills. Thomas reviews several units in which sixth- 
grade pupils used community resources with good results both in social 
attitudes and in language abilities. The next article, by Ross, tells how 
school children presented a half-hour radio program each week over the 
local broadcasting station. In the closing article, Rogers describes the 
activities of a sixth-grade English club in which parliamentary procedure 
was used to advantage. 

Other examples of integrated language activities will be found in the 
references listed on page 562.—Editorial Committee. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF IMAGINATION AND OBSERVATION 
IN DEVELOPING THE LANGUAGE ARTS PROGRAM 


KATHLEEN G. AMMERMAN 


Principal, Central School, Glencoe, Illinois 


HERE Is A sTory told of an ancient Chinese painter who, when about 

to die, was asked by his devoted students to show them the picture 

which he considered his masterpiece. He took them to a corner of 
his room and showed them a picture of a single blade of grass, a blade so 
marvelously portrayed that it seemed to live and breathe. “There,” the old 
man said, “is my answer. I have made myself the equal of the Gods, for | 
too have touched the hem of Eternity.” 

What is it that some rare persons here and there are able to do which so 
releases children from the aversions and tensions imposed by the adult 
world that the children are able to express what is to them true or wonder- 
ful or beautiful without fear or self-consciousness? Why are teachers so 
busy teaching, so busy saying “conform,” “obey,” “this is the rule,” “there 
is no other way,” that they fail to help children develop that divine spark 
which is the birthright of every child? 

Is it too much to suggest that the town’s bad boy, threatened with re- 
form school and considered almost illiterate, was helped by an understand- 
ing teacher to “touch the hem of eternity” when he wrote these beautiful 
lines? 

Have you ever stood on a height 

And watched the day chase away the night, 
When a long pink bar divides the gray 

And slowly it changes into day? 

The white mist rises from a near-by stream 
And all the world is a beautiful dream. 

You can see away for miles and more 

And glimpse the water to the farthest shore. 
I saw this early morning scene 

Of the world so dewy and fresh and green. 
I’ve treasured it in my heart for long. 

And always it’s seemed like a wonderful song. 


Then we can only wonder what has happened—where the school has 
failed—when we find that the college boy who at the age of nine con- 
stantly wrote such exquisite things as the following has never voluntarily 
written since. 

The heavens bloom and fade away, more infinite and tender 
than my mind can hold. 

I think the sun holds another earth more beautiful than 
I have ever seen. 

The moon is a castle up too high for me to reach. 


1 Van Loon, Hendrik Willem. The Arts. New York: Simon and Schuster, 1937. p. 6. 
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YN The stars are horses and knights riding bright and gay 
in the sky. 





The wind is a giant out to blow the ships and turn the 
windmills round. 
The earth is a mother who softly covers the fields with 
autumn leaves. 
out It seems plain that the two ingredients usually lacking in our planning 
ure are imagination and observation—imagination to see the possibilities for 
r of vital situations in which children may live and learn, and the ability to 
> $0 learn from observation of children’s actions and reactions what holds 
old meaning and interest for them. 
or | In the language arts the aims are essentially what they have always been, 
namely, clear thinking, vivid speech, intelligible writing, and joy and com- 
san prehension in reading. Volumes have been written on the subject of de- 
lult veloping facility in these areas. The tremendous field of skills and technics 
ler- will not be touched in this article except to indicate that no neglect is im- 
 . plied with respect to such necessary attributes as correct spelling, legible 
ere writing, good grammatical structure, intelligent reading, and the work 
ark | and repetition that makes these possible. 


Need for careful observation of children—There is much to be learned, 





~ however, about how to guide the language development of children by 
oil. observing the enormous skill which any child has acquired before entering 
ful school and the manner in which he has acquired this learning. He knows 


a great number of words—some investigations report twenty-five hundred, 
or about five times what the typical man uses in a day, as the average num- 
ber. He can arrange these words in complicated grammatical structures. 





His attitude toward verbal expression is one of freedom and spontaneity. 
He talks freely of what he has seen, done, and imagined. He asks questions 
constantly and uses his skill to explore a world strange to him. Every time 
a child asks, “Why?” he is engaged in independent thinking. Every time 
he hears a story or a rhyme read, or sees an older person read a paper, mag- 
azine, or book, he is building a concept of reading as a desirable means of 
finding out important things. Every time he hears interesting news from 
a letter or is allowed the experience of writing and mailing his own letter, 


has he is discovering the delight of written communication. Every time he has 
on- an opportunity to tell his own story in his own way to a sympathetic audi- 
‘ily ence of one or more, he is feeling the power of verbal expression. 


The teacher who is trying to guide the language growth of children, at 


c 


no matter what age level, may well take her cue from this observation of 
children. All this great store of knowledge has been acquired without con- 
scious effort and thru natural experiences on the level of the child’s ma- 


turity. The cue, then, seems to be for a language arts program based upon 
experience. Beyond this the program must be inspired by imagination and 
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ingenuity on the part of the teacher so as to maintain the natural spon. 
taneity and eager curiosity of the children. 

Need for imagination in providing suitable experiences—Somewhere 
along the way many children lose this spontaneity and curiosity, as well as 
the ease and poise with which they entered school. The school has a grave 


—_———__..... FF 


responsibility in this matter. It has the duty of creating an environment in | 


which these priceless attributes can flourish. The cheerful, sympathetic, en- 
couraging, and socially sensitive teacher automatically creates an atmos- 
phere favorable to emotional stability. She not only creates an entente be. 
tween herself and each individual pupil, but builds an esprit de corps 
which makes it more desirable to help one’s neighbor by honoring his suc. 
cesses than to hinder him by ridiculing his mistakes, Self-confidence, in- 
dependence, and a feeling of security naturally hold open the gates for 
freedom of expression. 

It is easily seen, too, that the home plays a leading part in building up 
desirable attitudes and habits in this field, as in all others. Yet daily one 
sees examples of lack of thought and understanding, or of poor judgment, 


on the part of parents. The child who has no one to give him time or } 
sympathetic attention is almost as much to be pitied as he whose every 


word is revered and every achievement unduly praised. The child who is 
ridiculed or teased because of defects or mistakes has perhaps more to 
fight than he whose every word and act are considered funny or engaging. 
The child who is never allowed to attempt anything independently suffers 
as great a handicap as he who is pushed beyond his ability or capacity. 

It is to be hoped that teachers as a professional group have passed beyond 
that disastrous period in which they seemed to be trying to set themselves 
up as a superior body possessing advanced information which parents had 
but to follow. On the other hand, the exercise of a little effort and fore- 
thought in helping parents to think along the lines that are proving suc- 
cessful in the school will be well repaid. 

One group of teachers sent into the homes some mimeographed sug- 
gestions for the extension of children’s language experiences by the par- 
ents. Such suggestions as the following were offered, with simple devices 
listed under each one: 

Give your child an audience, 

Use criticism judiciously, 

Share the joy of reading. 

Do not cheat your child of poetry. 


Research is important. 
A good speaking voice is an asset. 


Group discussions were held in order to make sure that these suggestions 
were understood. Many parents treated them as pearls of wisdom, not be- 
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cause they were unintelligent persons but because it was the first time their 
thinking had been directed along these lines. 

Values of creative expression—A little observation will reveal that there 
is no end to that potent force which we call creative expression. Without 
the free play of this force, procedures in the language arts become a mat- 
ter of memory, drill, and deadly routine. One can hardly discuss it with- 
out immediately becoming involved in a variety of correlated areas, such 
as rhythmic and dramatic expression and expression thru the many silent 
media of arts and crafts. In other words, creative expression can no more 
be segregated into compartments than any other phases of the school pro- 
gram if we accept the premise that “education is to give children an under- 
standing of life.” But there must be a clear understanding of what is meant 
by “creative” for, like so many of our over-used words, it is rapidly falling 
into disrepute. 

A committee of teachers, struggling to express their heartfelt belief in 
the power of creativeness and the possibility of its development, evolved 
this creed: 

We believe that 

Creative work in the school crosses all subject lines and also is the very texture 
of all good subject teaching. 

Creativeness is predominantly a matter of ideas, rather than of technics. 

The power to create can be discovered latent and fostered into growth. 

Power to create is not a kind of spontaneous combustion picked out of the air. 
(On very rare occasions such a thing might happen, but not often enough to 
warrant a public school’s giving it great notice or time except not to hamper it.) 

Creative teaching is orderly and thoughtful. 

Creative work is not always symbolized by objective construction. 

Each group of children will represent a wide range of creative abilities at 
various levels; each child will represent a wide range of creative abilities at many 
levels. 

“Creativeness of thought does not depend upon its being truthful or even 
reasonable.” (From Spearman’s Creative Mind) 

We can discover ways of guiding and increasing the imaginative creative powers 
of children. 

The creative teacher needs a well-studied philosophy—one not readily cataloged 
into pigeonholes, but one with many angles open for growth; she also needs 
practical means for applying this philosophy. 

Children should be given plenty of time to play with ideas, new and old, for 
only in that way will they find new relationships. 

Rhythmic movement has a power in helping to release creative expression, but 
it has no basic monopoly on that expression. 

It is very important for a teacher to think creatively in all realms of life. 

A teacher who can actually create in any realm can make a significant contribu- 
tion to her group. . 

Creative achievement for some savors of the scientific, for some it may be an 
esthetic accomplishment or understanding, and for others it may have a religious 
or spiritual significance, (T. V. Smith) 

Creative teaching and learning will require from the teacher a sensitivity to 
refrain from suggesting and teaching too much, a satisfaction with growth and not 
an insistence upon perfection of achievement. 
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_ One of the surest approaches to creativeness is the development of constructive 

imagination. 

An increasing development of the senses and observational acuities will lead to 
more creauion, 

There is a creative power expressed when one finds new relationships between 
old facts. These may be new to the finder only, but they are creative for him? 
An illustrative activity—All of this seems to indicate that imagination 

and observation must be brought continually into play to provide experi- 
ences which are sufficiently rich and vital to develop needs which a child 
can recognize as urgent. The teaching of skills thru the activities connected 
with his various modes of expression can easily follow. The skills will then 
be taught as the need arises, and not at some stated time because the 
teacher thinks they will eventually be needed. For example, altho an origi- 
nal operetta* planned and developed by a group of fifth-year pupils might 
appear to be out of place in a discussion of the language arts, we believe it 
presents a splendid example of our theory. 

This group of children, having fallen completely under the spell of 
Munro Leaf’s Ferdinand the Bull, began to dramatize favorite bits of it. 
They were fortunate enough to live in a school situation where, in every 
phase of expression, they were so “released” that they could go on, day 
after day, building upon their own ideas and expressions of the day before. 
No one knew just when or where the idea of putting their lines to music 
entered the picture. Perhaps it originated with the antics of Ferdinand, 
which were so infectious that the children involuntarily began to “dance” 
them. Little by little the notion was developed that if they were to express 
their ideas in singing, their lines must have rhythm but not necessarily 


rhyme; that somehow they must find words which would sing themselves. 


So first they made dozens of verses like those reproduced below; then they 
evolved melodies for the most suitable ones, calling upon anyone who 
could help them transcribe their music. The teacher in this situation could 
not play the piano nor could she sing to any extent. 


(Ferdinand’s Theme Song) 
Tulips and daffodils come in the spring, 
Bright colored tulips and daffodils gay, 
Daffodil bonnets and tulip hoop skirts, 
Dress up the world for the new-coming day. 


(Ferdinand) 
I don’t care, I don’t care 
I don’t care if I don’t fight, 
In Madrid, in Madrid, 
In the Bull Fight of Madrid. 
I don’t care, I don’t care, 
I don’t care if I don’t fight. 
2 Glencoe Public Schools, Creative Arts Committee. 
3 Directed by Miss Mabel Smith, Glencoe Public Schools. 
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I would rather, I would rather 
Smell the flowers, smell the flowers, 
Oh—so—sweet. 


(Matador’s Song) 
I am a matador—so great 
I kill the bulls, some fierce, some brave. 
Sometimes they die, sometimes they live. 
I fear no bulls, fierce or brave. 
I swing my cape so bravely 
And the ladies clap with joy! 
[ strut around the field so proudly 
And the ladies me adore! 
For I am the matador so great, 
For I am the matador. 


The inimitable melodies to which these and many other verses were 
sung still make them, after three years, well-beloved songs about the 
school and the mere mention of Ferdinand brings a flood of reminiscence. 

After weeks of dramatic and rhythmic play, the children slowly develop- 
ing the action as they themselves felt it should be, the enthusiasm reached 
the pitch where they were compelled to share their delight with others. 
Immediately they decided that they could not do this as they wished with- 
out scenery and costumes, so whole new fields of expression were opened. 

Some costumes necessarily fell into Spanish design, or what the children 
thought to be Spanish, but animal costumes, animal masks, and the like 
called forth a skill and cleverness which they did not know they possessed. 
Beyond this, the scenery had to be vivid and colorful enough to set off their 
beloved Ferdinand. They set to work and developed, thru the simple 
media of brown paper, unbleached muslin, and ordinary crayons, a school 
of design so vivid and so startling that it cannot be described in words. It 
was amazing to note that this was a group project. The children worked 
together on these unusual hangings, which, when mounted on both sides 
of large screens, made easily-managed stage settings. No one copied any- 
one else’s work; yet the casual observer could not tell where one child had 
left off and another had begun. 

Here was expression in both oral and written forms which included end- 
less repetition in the use of skills of the highest order, but which was so in- 
spired by interest and supplemented by creation thru various media that it 
did not occur to any child that he was being drilled in reading, spelling, 
writing, public speaking, or music. 

Naturally, one does not expect all practice to be carried on thru a con- 
tinuous succession of such highly stimulating activities, but a sufficient 
number that are of real and vital interest to children will make all the 
difference between boredom and enthusiasm, between self-consciousness 
and joy in expression. 
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THE LANGUAGE ARTS IN A CURRICULUM OF 
INTEGRATED SUBJECTS 


AnniE L, McDonaLp 


Supervisor of Elementary Grades, Public Schools, Amarillo, Texas 


N KEEPING WITH RECENT SOCIAL CHANGES and with developments that 

have occurred in educational theory and practice, and in recognition 

of the fact that the language arts must be modified in both content and 
method to keep abreast of these developments, the Amarillo schools have 
organized a new course of study based upon the best that several years of 
experimentation and expert opinion have produced. This course of study 
serves as a guide for teaching. It is tentative and is used by the teachers 
with the idea that by thoughtful experimentation and constructive criti- 
cism further improvement in materials can be made. 

The program is in no case to be imposed upon teachers. The activities 
included are merely suggestive and each teacher should feel free to develop 
them according to her own initiative. It is hoped that the course of study 
will challenge the creative ability of teachers rather than dictate a monoto- 
nous following of suggestions, and that it will result in 

More creative planning on the part of the teacher 

A broader foundation in subjectmatter on the part of the teacher 

Greater teacher interest in the problems of contemporary life 

A wider use of materials 


Greater enrichment of libraries 
A more understanding community. 


General nature of the program—The course of study offers opportunities 
for the pupils to engage in worthwhile experiences which, it is hoped, will 
eventuate in desirable behavior and in growth of the individual in ability 
and desire to acquire ideas and to communicate them correctly, effectively, 
fluently, and interestingly. Since language is a social activity—a medium 
thru which we think and communicate—attention has been centered upon 
content that will not only interest the pupils but will also stimulate them 
to do creative thinking, planning, and executing. 

To achieve the objectives set up, the plan of partial integration was 
adopted. The experiences are organized around a social studies core in 
order that the child may be given a constantly expanding interpretation of 
his world. In these units of experience are found the basic elements of 
social living; they lead the child to an increased understanding of himself 
and his physical world and furnish him an opportunity for creative ex- 
pression. 

In order that sequential learning might take place the integrated course 
of study was set up in units, with the social aspects, the English aspect, the 
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science aspect, and the fine arts aspects emphasized for each unit and with 
certain habits, skills, and appreciations assigned to each unit. In other 
words, the language arts and social studies units are the same, and these 
units are based on the social relations core. A theme was selected for each 
year and this theme was divided into units that would assure consecutive 
and cumulative movement in the development of the child, with no inten- 
tion of limiting the teacher’s freedom in organizing instruction around 
purposeful experiences of children of varying capacities and interests. The 
themes used in the intermediate and upper grades are as follows: 


Fourth grade—How various types of communities adapt their modes of living, 
working, and playing to the climatic and geographic locations in comparison with 
life in the Panhandle, 

Fifth grade—How man living in the Americas makes adaptations to his physical 
environment. 

Sixth grade—The greatest development of the nations in the eastern hemisphere 
has been determined by the character of the people and by the importance of the 
various kinds of work and ways of working; and these are, in turn, related to the 
factors of the natural environment. 

Seventh grade—(1) Youth as a citizen in a democratic society; (2) youth’s place 
in a society built on the ideals of democracy. 


Eighth grade—Youth’s part in community service, economic responsibility, and 
world citizenship. 


Plan for a specific unit—Probably the best way to explain how we en- 
deavor to secure sequential growth is to give a sample of the charts that 
the teachers make to guide them in checking on the habits, skills, and ap- 
preciations included in each unit. (See pages 518-19.) 

This chart is either mimeographed and a copy given to each pupil, or it 
is printed on a large sheet and posted where it can be read from any place 
in the classroom. From the chart the pupils organize their committee work, 
plan their individual or class activities, and develop their club organization. 
The teacher uses it to assist her in checking for sequential growth in 
subjectmatter, social attitudes, habits and skills, and appreciations. There is 
left another column on the chart for listing review or practice needed to 
fx certain skills, such as corrective English, spelling, or writing. As the 
need arises for more work on the skills, they are listed so that sufficient 
practice may be given in the setting in which the need arose, thereby doing 
away with artificial motivation. In addition to the posted chart a bibliog- 
raphy of books, magazine articles, stories, poems, and other materials re- 
lating to the unit is given. Space is left for the addition of new materials 
as the unit progresses. 

Integration of subject fields—By this method of integration the research 
materials that have been acquired in social studies and science are used in 
developing habits, skills, and appreciations in the language arts, and the 
reading of literature in the language periods vitalizes and gives interest to 
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ing business and social letters, carrying on conversation, writing reports, 
keeping personal memoranda, conducting meetings, entertaining with 
stories and poems, and creative writing. They give a perspective of the 
whole field of English activities and thereby aid teachers in providing ex- 
periences which will be of value to pupils in life outside the school as well 
as in the school. In order to develop these expressional activities to as high 
a degree as possible, the language arts course of study embodies the broad 
objectives of reading, namely, to enrich experiences, to broaden interests, 
to develop appreciation, and to cultivate those desirable attitudes that will 
make the children’s lives richer and more meaningful and enable them at 
the same time to develop social understanding and meet the practical needs 
of life more effectively. 

Emphasis on reading—Probably one of the greatest achievements in the 
language arts thru integration with social studies and science is the de- 
velopment of proficiency in reading. The program encourages extensive 
reading both in connection with planned units and in connection with the 
voluntary reading that the curriculum motivates. Wide reading to solve 
problems or to satisfy interests, as well as to cultivate a high level of inter- 
pretation, encourages a more aggressive and thoughtful search for mean- 
ings. However, such reading does not obviate the necessity for systematic 
teaching of study skills in definite reading periods. In recognition of this 


fact, provision for training in these skills in separate periods is made in the } 


daily schedule. 

To assist the teacher in locating the causes of deficiencies in reading, a 
special chart is used for studying each individual pupil. With this analysis 
of difficulties, the proper practice and remedial work can be provided for 
each individual. 

Recognizing that the literature period and the story or poetry hour fill 
an important need, we have a definite place in the daily schedule for free 
reading. This period is quite distinct from the formal reading period, in 
which the mechanics of reading are taught to pupils who are below stand- 
ard while their classmates are busy with other duties. In the free-reading 
period the children are given the opportunity to read widely. The teacher's 
work is that of stimulating interest in reading, assisting and guiding pupils 
in their choice of books, and making the library serve the individual needs 
of the pupils for both study and recreation. 

The schoolboard has adopted the policy of providing in its yearly budget 
library funds for each school. It is the responsibility of the teachers, prin- 
cipals, and supervisors to select the books, collect supplementary materials, 
provide library instruction, and correlate the latter with classroom work in 
order that one of the important library contributions will be to stimulate 
independent thought and creative activity. 
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Daily schedules—Naturally an instructional organization of this type 
requires changes in daily schedules. There is a need for flexibility in time 
allotment. The schedule should provide for long, uninterrupted periods 
of work. Time should be reserved for direct teaching, the amount varying 
from day to day with the needs of the children. This time should be used 
in helping the children to develop abilities which become necessary in 
carrying out their plans. The schedule should be so arranged that each 
group will have some undirected time each day, to be used not in aimless 
nothings but in work with a purpose. The program should provide also for 
related activities and for routine activities. An illustrative daily program 
for the intermediate grades is shown in Figure I. 

Teacher assignments—Since the course of study is built upon the plan 
of using the same units in social studies and language arts, it is necessary 
for the purpose of achieving integration to assign the same teacher to both 
these areas of work. In this way the materials gained in the social studies 
research can be used for developing habits, skills, and appreciations in the 
language arts classes. This plan makes it necessary to select teachers who 
not only have a broad knowledge of subjectmatter but also have their 
major and minor subjects in the language arts and the social studies. 

By referring to the daily schedule in Figure I one can see that the day is 
divided into four one-and-a-half-hour periods. The teacher of language 
arts and social studies has two groups of pupils, each of which she teaches 
for two of these long periods per day. During these periods the time is so 
flexible that with careful planning the teacher can arrange her work so 
that there will be sufficient time for study, drill, research, and free activ- 
ities. There is no duplication of reading for two different teachers and no 
loss of time and effort in making two reports, writing two compositions, or 
keeping two notebooks. 

Evaluation—After three years of experience with this plan of instruc- 
tion the teachers express themselves as being very happy with the work. 
One teacher said that she was hardly able to believe it was possible to get 
so much interest and enthusiasm from children in the preparation of their 
oral and written English, and that with no duplication of reading prepara- 
tion for social studies and language arts there was time for much creative 
work in writing and in dramatizing as well as time for enjoying the re- 
sults of their efforts. The general opinion is that the plan exerts a favorable 
influence upon language teaching. The assignment stimulates interest, 
helps the pupil to set up specific purposes to guide his study, and conse- 
quently leads to an aggressive search for meaning that is entirely lacking 
when the materials are not pertinent to the pupil’s interests and needs. 
Extensive voluntary reading is undertaken because of interests created and 
deepened by consideration of the social studies problems. There is time 
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for children to follow their own interests such as painting, singing, danc- 
ing, and making and constructing stage properties for dramatizing pur- 
poses. There is time for committee work, club work, and other types of 
real, social living. 

The children give such reactions as the following: 

I have never enjoyed school so much. 

My music class helped me to answer one of the questions in social studies. 

We have time to enjoy what we are doing. 

Writing compositions is fun, for we have something to write about. 


The results of standardized tests given in the spring have shown that the 
achievements of Amarillo children in language arts and social studies were 
far better than the standards set up by the tests. This was especially true 
in reading comprehension and in literature. 

No teacher who has tried the new plan would like to return to the old 
plan of complete specialization in the subject fields, and certainly the 
pupils are happy to continue with the partial integration practiced in our 
schools. 


ince language is a social activity, a nexus of acts, habits, atti- 
% tudes, and skills, it follows that learning language and learn- 
ing to improve in its use proceed through social activity. In general 
the method is as follows: language situations similar to those in 
life are created or merely encouraged to define themselves in the 
school. Pupils are thus impelled, by their own desires and for 
genuine communication motives, to engage in the language 
activity. Before they attempt production they are encouraged and 
guided in prevision; as they produce, and afterward, they study 
and analyze their success and failure. They observe and discuss 
phenomena of language, they study superior specimens (not 
“literary models” unless they are trying to write literature), they 
are made conscious of group reactions and criticisms to language. 
In short, they learn language by engaging in language under 
guidance and by utilizing the convenient means for improve- 
ment.—Hatfield, W. Wilbur, and Barnes, Walter, in The Devel- 
opment of a Modern Program in English, Ninth Yearbook, 
Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction, 1936, 
p. 28. 
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THE USE OF ENGLISH IN A FIFTH-GRADE ACTIVITY 
Gertrupve Lewis, Elementary Supervisor 
and 


Auice Bowtr, Teacher of Fifth Grade 
Public Schools, Winchester, Massachusetts 


O MATTER WHAT THE METHOD, all teachers of children are confronted 
with the subtle problem of developing language that is rich and 
fluent while making it increasingly correct. The English of school 

activities is normally the English of life—trich, fluent, and full of error. The 
advantage which it seems to have over the English of the formal language 
period is not that of increased correctness but that of increased fluency and 
richness. The children have something to say; in the words of Thomas 
Wolfe they “have a thing to tell you.” They do not stammer and appear at 
a loss for ideas; but when errors are present, the fuller the expression, the 
greater the number of errors. 

The writers of this article do not agree with those who think that chil- 
dren should say less and say it better. It is one of the principles of mental 
hygiene that they should express themselves; if they can do it well, so 
much the better. Our personal observations lead us to believe that while 
most teachers are rightly concerned over the problem of correctness, they 
are altogether too little concerned over the problems of fluency, richness, 
and clarity. 





The teacher needs a sense of values, and a sense of values is derived 
directly or indirectly from one’s philosophy of living. The teacher whose 
philosophy of living is based on a sound regard for humanity and a desire 
to help produce happy, useful citizens will seldom be guilty of emphasizing 
technical correctness at the expense of richness and fluency of expression. 
Due to an increasingly social-minded leadership, our elementary schools 
are placing fewer and fewer demands on children to attain ends unrelated 
to their own good living. Nevertheless, fear of poor attainment on certain 
tests imposed by superior officers may drive even the best of teachers to 
violate her own sense of values and to strive for unreasonable ends. So we 
still see dual and frequently inconsistent theories in practice in classrooms. 


And we occasionally observe the child of foreign-born parents struggling | 


with nouns and adverbs while he is almost mute in the expression of ideas. 
Such expression as he uses is permeated with a’s instead of th’s, while nods, 
grunts, and signs are colorful but inadequate escapes from his need for a 
spoken language. 

Correct speech is desirable, but it is fluency, richness, and clarity that 
make speech admirable. The young child should have something to say 
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and a need for saying it; he should say much without fear of criticism as 
to its correctness; later, subtly and tactfully, he should be led to say it well. 
The conveying of ideas, the building of language to meet usage demands, 
and real ease and skill in using certain social and business forms are pri- 
mary needs. In learning to meet them adequately the child should partici- 
pate in genuine, purposeful, unified activity which resembles as closely as 
possible life outside the school. 

McKee, in his Language in the Elementary School,’ lists fifteen com- 
mon uses of language. Let us examine an actual class activity and see to 
what extent each one of these uses had a place therein. This activity seems 
to us to show clearly those aspects of English which, without artificiality 
or pretense, can be depended upon to play a legitimate part in well-de- 
veloped, purposeful activities of wide scope. 


GENERAL NaTurRE OF THE ACTIVITY 


This activity consisted of a study of transportation, especially air travel, 
for one entire year in a fifth-grade class. At the outset the teacher deter- 
mined to preserve the integrity of the work by utilizing only those leads 
which were legitimately a part of the study, and refusing to follow re- 
motely related leads unless in some unforeseen way they became an inte- 
gral part of the whole. She determined, too, that she would respect the 
quality of the children’s thinking by using no artificial means of moti- 
vating certain minor activities. Such required work as did not receive 
adequate practice within the bounds of the activity would be frankly prac- 
ticed at some stated period of the day, and this special practice would be 
recognized as being entirely apart from the unit or activity itself. 

The required work of the year embraced westward expansion in the 
United States, with its concomitant geography and history, and the unit 
of work on transportation grew in such a way as to include the subject 
of expansion. The children first studied how aviation developed; then 
they studied modern aviation. Next they decided to fly over the entire 
United States to visit the regions near each great airport. They actually did 
visit the Boston airport, and they wrote for information to all the major 
airports of the country. Midway in the study, thru definite leads, the study 
of other methods of transportation was taken up and the children traced 
the development of boats, wagons, trains, automobiles, bicycles, and buses. 

The final program given by the class was patterned after the stage play, 
Our Town, which had been performed in Boston and had been seen by 
many of the mothers. In fact, the play had been well produced by a cast 
of amateurs in our small town. We shall always remember this unique 


1 McKee, Paul. Language in the Elementary School. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1934. 
Pp. 164-65, 
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school program as one of the most spontaneous and refreshing pieces of 
stage work that we have ever seen. 
Lancuace Opportunitits INVOLVED 

The language opportunities, exclusive of reading, which were apparent 
in this study may be analyzed as follows: 

1. Writing letters—In order to secure firsthand and accurate informa- 
tion concerning modern aviation, it was necessary to write to airports all 
over the country. Letters were written to Boston, Newark, St. Louis, 
Chicago, San Francisco, and many other airports to find out the routes 
covered, how communication is established between the air crew and the 
ground force, how radio beams work, the duties of the pilot, co-pilot, 
hostess, and radio operator, and a myriad of other details. A request letter 
was sent to the Main Airline Airport in Boston asking permission to visit 
there; letters were sent to mothers asking for cars to make the trip. 

These letters served as the motivating force for the study and mastery 
of various letter forms: the business letter when letterheads are provided, 
the business letter when plain paper is used, informal notes to parents, 
invitations, and acknowledgments. 

2. Making announcements—Experience in this phase of language was 
provided when it became desirable to share results with other groups of 
children. At various stages of the study, exhibits were held and dramati- 
zations were given showing the several periods of development in air 


travel. These events called for announcements of time and place and ulti- | 


mately of information which clarified to the audience the business at 
hand. Sometimes such an announcement involved a printed sign, some- 
times an oral announcement of characters or action. 

3. Giving directions and instructions—Planning the trip required care- 
ful use of directions and instructions: how to go, where to go, what infor- 
mation each child was to secure, how and to whom to express apprecia- 
tion. Planning the booklets, murals, plays, exhibits, and programs did 
likewise; the construction of the model airport and airplanes required both 
giving and receiving minute instructions. 

4. Carrying on conversations—This phase of language was, as in life 
outside the school, the chief means of securing and exchanging informa- 
tion, making suggestions, and expressing emotions. The art of carrying 
on conversations was deliberately developed by the teacher. In class, when 
reports were given, careful listening was required as the secondary phase 
of reporting. The art of questioning, offering suggestions, clarifying by 
explanation or example, and making contributions both formally and in- 
formally was developed incidentally and by teacher- and child-purposing. 
Situations involving conversation were discussed and given practice in 
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small and large groups within the class, with visitors, with children of 
other rooms, and with parents. Such situations called for introductions, 
acknowledgments, and interviews; they occurred in business meetings, at 
parties, and on excursions. Altho fluency was the main purpose, correct- 
ness was encouraged by group attention to it and by teacher suggestions 
to the group and to individuals. When drill was needed, it was given 
outside the regular social studies discussion period. 

5. Making speeches and talks—Individuals and committees reported on 
ideas secured in reference material or interviews; they reported plans and 
progress of committee work; they reported to other grades on the out- 
come of the trip to the airport; and they explained pantomime scenes in 
a play showing stages in the development of air transportation. 

6. Writing notices, announcements, and advertisements—Slogans en- 
livened scenes encouraging air travel. Impressive data, made graphic by 
posters such as “Ten Years’ Growth in Aviation,” “Heroes of Aviation,” 
and those showing areas flown over, all required amplification. Booklets 
on “What We See as We Fly,” murals showing the history and use of 
aviation, and exhibited materials required clarification by written state- 
ments. 

7. Using the telephone—The airport was called to make final arrange- 
ments for the trip. The children discussed information needed, but due to 
need for efficiency at the airport the teacher actually made the call. The 
children telephoned to parents to make final arrangements. 

8. Taking notes—Much attention was given to taking notes from read- 
ing, as is always true when the reference library takes the place of a single 
textbook. Formal training was given in taking and transcribing notes, 
both for oral talks and for written compositions. Some idea of the scope 
of this work might be gained from the following partial list of topics 
studied: history of aviation, personalities in aviation, modern aviation, 
duties of crew members, government aviation, wartime aviation, how to 
take off, how to land. The same abundance of note-taking was necessary 
in the more geographic phase of the study. 





The children took actual written notes in connection with the trip to 
the airport, where each child was responsible for securing certain infor- 
mation. Many took more notes than were required. Some children who 
went to Washington and to New York during the year brought back 
abundant notes from observation. 

In addition to these main sources of note-taking, the children took notes 
on reports in class, on interviews, and on information secured outside the 
school. 

9. Writing reports and minutes of meetings—Making complicated re- 
ports frequently called for actual writing of these reports, but the chief 
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need for writing was in the preparation of booklets on such topics as 
“Facts of Aviation,” “Other Methods of Travel,” and “What We See as 
We Fly.” These included group and individual reports. Organization of 
material was involved in each of them. 

At each discussion period held by the class a member took notes on the 
group’s accomplishment. These were written up in part or as a whole, in 
order that the work of the class might be recorded. 

10. Doing original work—The children liked “three-minute” stories, 
when the teacher would say, “In three minutes everyone will have a 
story ready to tell.” Frequently these stories were travel incidents. They 
took two forms, and the narrator had to state which kind his story was, 
an imaginary one or an actual incident which the child or his friends 
had witnessed or experienced. These stories, and longer ones, were often 
written but the bulk of this work was oral. 

Many children wrote verse for their own satisfaction, for posters, and 
for booklets. Many plays also were written and read; many were drama- 
tized informally; and two were produced for visitors. 

11. Writing formal and informal notes—These included invitations to 
other children, parents, supervisors, and other friends to share programs 
and exhibits; appreciation notes to parents, to airports, and to companies 
which had contributed useful materials; appreciation notes to the super- 
intendent of schools for the abundance of books supplied to the reference 
library. 

12. Conducting meetings—All committee meetings were child-con- 
ducted. These involved research and reports, construction work, and pre- 
paring for trips, programs, plays, and exhibits. Leadership, poise, and 
cooperation were among the major outcomes, and the use of English con- 
trolled the interchange of ideas in the committees. Simple parliamentary 
law was studied; courtesies demanded by talking and listening were 
practiced. 

13. Telling stories—This activity has already been described in No. 10. 

14. Filling in forms—This included headings on tests, completion items 
on tests, the Saturday Evening Post aviation quiz, and cross-word puzzles. 

15. Giving salesmanship talks—Talks were given to encourage flying. 
One boy persisted in being a nonflier, saying it was not safe. Occasionally 
a class member would “take him on” to prove its relative safety. This gave 
rise to some well-planned debates. (The boy remained unconvinced.) 

16. Using social forms—Incidental training was given as needed in cer- 
tain social forms which add poise, such as how to introduce; how to inter- 
rupt; how to enter a room where people are busy; how to dismiss oneself 
from a group; how to request, refuse, borrow, and accept; how to apolo- 
gize; and how to acknowledge praise, blame, assistance, gratitude, honor, 
and criticism, 
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CONCLUSION 


The foregoing record of a major class activity may serve to indicate the 
important part that English plays in such activities. Here English is not 
an imposed, adult-selected study, but is really a cross-section of a phase of 
living. It is the vehicle upon which the entire activity turns. Planning re- 
quires an exchange of thought; the exchange requires that the thought be 
expressed with reasonable directness and clarity. An activity based on 
child-planning, with wise adult guidance and assistance, is an ever-grow- 
ing sequence of searching for ideas, expressing them, hearing the ideas of 
others, asking, replying, planning, executing, judging, and revising. There 
is no phase of the language of life that does not enter. To the alert teacher 
the problem becomes not one of scarcity of opportunity for English ex- 
pression, but one of selecting for emphasis from the host of “felt needs” 
the one which is most needed at the time. Thus she administers a lesson 
in letter writing, a lesson in telephoning, or a lesson in introducing people. 

In such an “activity program,” all language needs are met. Rich, fluent 
expression of ideas is a concomitant part of these activities; correctness of 
speech increases steadily if the teacher makes wise use of her opportunities, 
but it does so without hampering richness and fluency. The English of 
activities is the English of life, alive and full of error but increasingly 
expressive and increasingly correct. 


HE opportunities for both oral and written self-expression in 
Bie integrated program are rich. A class newspaper, letters of 
inquiry, a poem, a talk about things of vital interest, letters of in- 
vitation, discussion of where to find materials for the social 
studies, reports and discussions of material found, dramatization, 
consultations, the school club, are all natural situations in which 
language in all its beauty is given expression. Language develop- 
ment which is significant can in no way be limited to a set period. 
It must function throughout the entire program.—California 
Curriculum Commission, Teachers’ Guide to Child Development 
in the Intermediate Grades, State Department of Education, 1936, 
p. 15-16. 
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TEACHING LANGUAGE THRU AN EXPERIENCE 
UNIT IN GRADE I 


GENEVIEVE L. STONE 


Principal, Whittier School, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


HIS ARTICLE IS BASED ON the writer’s observation of work carried on 

by Miss Edna Lang during the month of March with pupils in 

Grade I-A of the Whittier School in Minneapolis, There were 
thirty-six children in the class, constituting the lower half of the group 
which had entered the first grade in September. 

Preliminary consideration of animals—In the course of their work in 
the social studies, this I-A class visited a near-by creamery. They learned 
what many city children do not know, that milk comes from cows, and 
the usual discussion of farm animals followed. During this time certain 
children interposed observations of other animals. Some had been to a 
circus, some were planning to attend the Shriners’ Circus, and some had 
seen animals in their native states. The teacher, noting the interest, saw 
the possibilities and encouraged the contributions. She listed all animals 
named. 

Very early the teacher asked for titles of stories they had already read 
which mentioned animals. These were placed on the blackboard, and 
after each one the name of the animal or animals mentioned in the story 
was written. Whenever there was a question, children were asked to 
verify their statements by telling a portion of the story. The blackboard 
material was later read. The whole exercise furnished a review both in 
mechanics and in literature. The following titles were given: 


Peter Rabbit The Little Red Hen 
Three Bears Blackie 

Three Billy Goats Gruff Little Black Sambo 
Little Red Riding Hood Buttons 

Three Little Pigs Broadtail 


The Rabbit That Wanted Red Wings 


Pictures from the rotogravure section of the newspaper and from magi- 
zines were brought to class. These were mounted on large cards on which 
were placed also the names of the children who had brought the pictures. 
In this type of work the picture itself is of least significance. More impor- 
tant is the search thru magazines and papers, together with the fact that 
parents assist and thereby know more about the plans of the school. 

During this period some child used the phrase, “hungry as a wolf.” The 
teacher wrote this on the board and asked if anyone else knew any “say- 
ings about animals.” Since no one did, she suggested that she and they 
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listen and see how many they could hear. In a day or so the list had ex- 
panded to the following: 





work like a beaver sly as a fox 
busy as a bee fat as a pig 
gent'e as a lamb clumsy as an ox 
quiet as a mouse faithful as a dog 
stubborn as a mule crooked as a dog’s hind leg 
{1 on swift as a deer brown as a bear 
ls in chatter like a monkey fierce as a lion 
were 2 . . 
roup Frequently the only way children (and some adults) have of expressing 


any superlative emotion or idea is by such an exclamation as “O, boy!” or 
a ine “Was he ever?” The new phrase vocabulary could fit into many of these 
situations. As a reading device it lent itself to a use of the contextual clue. 


rned : ; : tap 

ae For example, the child who recognized fox could, after hearing the similes 
viii —and they seemed easy to memorize—identify and learn sly; bee was a 
a help in learning Susy; and so on. Best of all, in listening for phrases the 


children gained in language consciousness and the auditory acuity which 
had | é oo ) ) 





aii is basic to any improvement in speech. 

call Studying the animals of Minnesota—As the list of animals grew, it was 
decided that a first grade could not study so many, and the study was 

= narrowed to the animals of Minnesota. Some children had seen wild ani- 

ail mals when driving and others had heard accounts of trapping muskrats 

sill and beavers; so it was possible to make a good beginning. When com- 

ry. pleted on the blackboard, the list was transferred, as was all other material, 

cil to charts which could be referred to by children at any time. 

th in 


Some Minnesota Animals 


beaver moose mole 
chipmunk raccoon rabbit 
porcupine wolverine squirrel 
bear fisher woodchuck 
otter badger marten 
muskrat gopher Canada lynx 
deer mink civet cat 
: skunk weasel bob cat 
naga- | : ae , , , 
hich After this list was completed, it was found that the animals could be 
VNIC : . ee . P a : 
grouped into families. Three simple classifications were made, as follows: 
tures. § 
npor- W casel family Deer family Rodents 
* weasel buck chipmunk 
t tha otter doe squirrel 
skunk fawn beaver 
’ The mink moose gopher 
on wolverine rat 
$a) fisher 


they badger 
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As the characteristics which placed certain animals in a given group 
were discussed, various lists were made as shown below. Here again, on a 
first-grade level, the children were learning to classify, which is a valuable 
study habit. 


Size Description Parts of body Name of home 
huge gentle hoof burrew 
large vicious claw lodge 
small cross paw hutch 
tiny timid pelt 
enormous fierce 


Certain of these words were not entirely new, but it is generally agreed 
that review is best when it calls for old material in a new situation. As the 
work progressed, other charts which had given practice in classifying or 
organizing words or phrases were placed about the room. Here are some 
of them: 

Opposites 


large—small 
long—short 
swift—slow 
thick—thin 


little—big 
male—female 
round—flat 
fierce—gentle 


sharp—blunt 


Synonyms 


home bog big little swift litter fore hind 
burrow swamp large small fast pack front back 
lodge marsh huge tiny flock 

enormous herd 


Phrases Meaning a Number of Animals 
a pack of wolves 
a herd of cattle 
a litter of pigs 
a flock of sheep 
a drove of horses 
Planning and presenting a program for parents—The children were 
encouraged to tell at home what they were doing at school; parents were 
interested. As material grew, it was decided the children had learned 
enough to make a good program and that they would invite the parents 
for a special afternoon. The invitations were bear-forms on which ap- 
peared their best printing, done after careful consideration as to wording 
and arrangement. (More and more, good teaching will concern itself with 
the social amenities, and to be of most value this should begin in the 
primary grades.) 
As more information was gained, stories were made by choosing the 
best sentences which had been placed on the board by children in their 
spare time—in the morning, at noon, and during study periods. One of 
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the best features of this over-all type of work was the compelling interest 
which made children spar for time to do all the things they found to do. 
There was no need for telling them to remain outside until the last bell 
rang, when they had work which they were eager to get at. These stories, 
cooperatively built up, were later transferred to charts for practice in read- 
ing. The children understood that the reading at the party must be clear 
and smooth. Later the seven stories were duplicated and pasted in “My 
Animal Story Book.” One story is reproduced here: 


The Porcupine 


The porcupine makes his home in a hollow log or between 
the rocks. 

There are porcupine in Minnesota. 

The porcupine has quills on his back and tail. 

The quills are very loose and come out easily. 

When a bear attacks the porcupine, he grabs him by the 
stomach and turns him over. 

The porcupine’s tail is very strong. 

He uses it for his protection. 

His quills are flat most of the time. 

When he gets excited, they stick up. 

The porcupine does not throw his quills. 

He moves slowly and thinks slowly. 


A father contributed one story and this was included with proper ac- 
knowledgment. 

To lend a bit of excitement a quiz was planned. A question about some- 
thing the children had learned was placed on a card, the card was num- 
bered, and the correct answer was placed on another card with the same 
number. For days, spare moments found the children printing these 
questions on the board, each hoping to get one good enough for the quiz. 
Of course, no statement not beginning with a capital letter and ending 
with a question mark was even recognized as a question! However, it was 
promised that each child might have some printing on the board for the 
mothers, and so the printing was carefully done and evaluated by all from 
day to day. 

Questions and answers were finally chosen and placed on cards by the 
teacher (first-grade children do little work with pencil) with a view to 
“catching” the mothers. When the great day came and the slips were 
passed out, the children told the mothers that they had already “caught” 
some of the teachers. Six of the twenty-one questions used will indicate 
their type: 

What is a gopher’s house called? 

What is a baby deer called? 

How does the beaver warn other beavers of danger? 
How many doors has the beaver’s lodge? 


What animal likes to play and slide down muddy or icy slopes? 
What Indian boy learned many things about animals? 


AM wN 
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An oral English exercise was planned. One pupil was to ask (at the 
party, of course), “Doris, if you wanted to say you had worked very hard, 
how could you say so?” Obviously Doris should say, “I worked like a 
beaver.” Again, “John, if a stick wasn’t a bit straight, how could you 
describe it?” The answer, “It was as crooked as a dog’s hind leg.” The 
children gave much thought to framing these questions so that not all 


would sound alike; there was to be real “style” about the exercise. The 
practice had taken place with full knowledge that it was practice only, and 
that at the program they would be called upon at random and would have 
to think out different ways of asking their questions. The results were 
satisfactory. There was some hesitation and wagging of heads, but the 
questions were not ritualistic and the children had learned that questions 
may be asked in a variety of ways. 

As another program feature, riddles were proposed. Here was oppor- 
tunity for review of both knowledge and skills—statements of facts, fol- 
lowed by a question. Facts must be well stated; capitalization and punc- 
tuation must be correct. This was a good follow-up of the use of the 
question mark, particularly since the situation was more difficult and 
therefore challenging. The duplicated copies were pasted into a booklet 
entitled “Animal Riddles.” The booklet was used when the riddles were 
given at the party. Here are some examples: 


It swims in water. I have long ears. 

It eats fish. I change color in winter. 

It has something like hands. My feet are like snow shoes. 
What is it? What am I? 

I am white. I am black and white. 

I have a short tail. I have oil bags under my tail. 
I eat fish. People do not like me. 

I live in the cold north. My pelt is used for coats. 
What am I? What am I? 


I am very swift. 

I have antlers. 

When I am young, I have spots on my back. 
Who am I? 


No program would be complete without poems; so books at home and 
at school were searched and several poems were found. These were recited 
by individual children after practice to improve enunciation and to de- 
velop the ability to make others see the “word pictures.” Each feature of 
the program was recognized by the teacher as a springboard for a higher 
jump. 

During this period of preparation one child had used the term, protec- 
tive coloration, at home. The father was openly amused and the boy 
defended himself by giving an illustration, When he told this incident at 
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school, the children and teacher thought others might be interested in 
protection and a series of pertinent statements was prepared. At one point 
in the program a child stepped to the chart and read the statements, which 
were as follows: 


How Animals Are Protected by Nature 
A deer has antlers. 
A giraffe has protective coloration. 
The porcupine has quills, 
The skunk has a fluid. 
The beaver has sharp teeth. 
The mole’s sharp claws protect him. 
The snowshoe rabbit is protected by its color. 
The weasel has protective coloration. 


In all the reports, attention was given to words which really belonged 
to a study of animals and which were new to most of the children. The 
words below were listed on a chart captioned “General Vocabulary,” from 
which many of the classifications previously given were taken: 


pouch expert rodent 
timid hard tusks 
hibernate vegetables vicious 
doe—fawn fore prey 
biped hind quills 
quadruped paws hollow 
burrow migrate pockets 
pelt lodge webbed 


The teacher called on children promiscuously and almost without ex- 
ception they used these words correctly in sentences. This was more 
didactic than some of the other numbers on the program, but when one is 
in Grade I-A it is a real exhibition of skill to say, “Bears hibernate in caves 
in winter,” or “Some dogs are vicious.” 

Interest in words continued and certain terms such as migrate, male, 
female, and protective coloration were used in a subsequent study of 
spring birds. 

For information of the visitors the teacher had placed the following 
statements on the board: 


Where We Got Our Information 


1. We looked at the encyclopedias in the upstairs library. 
2. Caroline brought a book from the state game and fish department called 
Mammals of Minnesota. 
3. Gladys brought an animal book from home. 
4. Roger brought a book about animals from the public library. 
5. We got stories about animals from our primary library. 
6. Parents wrote stories about their experiences with animals. 
7. Children brought many pictures from magazines and papers. 
8. We had stories and pictures in our room library. 
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All these statements were class contributions and constituted meaningful 


reading material. (It will be noted that experiential content need not be 
limited to accounts of play and family relationships. Very early, children’s 
interests may and should be projected if the language arts are to have 


vitality.) 


A group of animal songs was sung, including “The Porcupine,” “Big 


Brown Bear,” and “The Zoo.” The articulation was excellent because the 
children saw that the songs could carry the message in another way. 

For refreshments, cocoa and animal cookies were served. Syrup of cocoa, 
sugar, and water had been cooked beforehand. The milk was heated on 
an electric plate in the cloak room during the program. (Coats and hats 
had been hung elsewhere.) 

The mothers saw and heard it all with mingled humility and pride. The 
printing amazed them, as did the vocabulary. They were enthusiastic 
about what they themselves had learned. Home and school had merged, 
and each understood the other better. 

The class encountered one real disappointment. All arrangements had 
been made thru the superintendent’s office for a trip to the Museum of 
Natural History at the University of Minnesota, where nearly all com- 
monly-known Minnesota animals are shown in their native habitats. 
Unfortunately, the trip had to be cancelled because the animal cases were 
being moved to a new building, which would not be ready for some 
weeks. Had the trip been taken, it would have afforded material for valu- 
able training in both oral and written English. 

Growth in mastery of words—Five weeks after the conclusion of the 
work reported here, it was decided to give a follow-up test on vocabulary 
meanings. Beginning with pouch, every other word thru vicious in the 
so-called “General Vocabulary” list was printed, and the individuals of 
the class were tested orally by the principal with respect to pronunciation 
and meaning. By this time only thirty-four of the original thirty-seven 
children were in the class. The results were as follows: 


Number of children 


Pronouncing Using 
Words correctly correctly 
pouch 22 32 
hibernate 17 29 
biped 4 22 
burrow 14 25 
expert 8 23 
vegetables 14 30) 
hind 3 27 
migrate 19 22 
rodent 17 24 
vicious 13 26 


Median number of words pronounced correctly—4.5 
Median number of words used correctly—8.9 
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It will be observed that the median for pronunciation was below the 
median for correct use. Since the ability to pronounce a word in isolation 
js not a perfect index of the ability to read it in context, this result is not 
discouraging. Moreover, 75 percent of the children knew the meanings 
of at least six or seven of the ten words. Evidently a vivid experience as- 
sures a high recall. Finally, it should be remembered that these children 
were the lower half of the seventy-odd children who had entered the first 
grade the preceding September. 

Values in the unit—An interest in animals is a basis for a later interest 
in the conservation of wild life, but this is a social studies value and, as 
Kipling says, “That is another story.” However, it is variety of interests 
which prompts one to read widely and to observe carefully. Accurate ob- 
servation calls for accurate expression. Word pictures in poetry and song 
are best appreciated when some concept is back of them. Gracious man- 
ners are needed when one is host or hostess. All in all, we felt that this 
experience contributed to every phase of the language arts and to the 
social purposes for which they exist. 


HE change from the formal, stilted classroom to the informal 

living situation of the modern room naturally provides a situ- 
ation in which the child has much more of an opportunity to 
express himself. Assigned compositions have given away to the 
child writing something he has a need to write. His writing has a 
purpose; it is to be used for something; it is to meet a need of his 
own. When children are given the opportunity to talk about 
something that is of interest to them, they respond freely. It is 
only in such situations that language development may be deter- 
mined. 

A realization that effective expression, either oral or written, is 
best developed in relation to all of the activities of the child has 
resulted in changes in classroom practices. Expression itself has no 
subjectmatter. It is a technique. As a technique it is best developed 
in connection with the material with which it is to be used.—Lee, 
J. Murray, and Lee, Dorris M., The Child and His Curriculum, 
D. Appleton-Century Co., 1940, p. 320-21. (Quoted by permission 
of the publishers.) 
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ENGLISH ACTIVITIES INVOLVED IN A STUDY OF 
OUR FLAG 


Lucitte H, Green 
Teacher, Moore School, Denver, Colorado 


Your flag and my flag! 
And, oh, how much it holds— 
Your land and my land— 
Secure within its folds! 
—Nesbit 


RIDAY AFTERNOON WAS A HoLipay and the children of the elementary 
schools attended the annual play festival given by the children of 
the Denver schools in the city auditorium. Many of the youngsters 
were taking part in the dances and stunts but the majority were in the 
audience, sitting spellbound on the. edges of their seats as they watched 
the history of the dance in America from colonial times to the present. At 


the conclusion, in came the color guard of about one hundred senior high- | 


school boys in white suits carrying five magnificent flags. The audience 
arose, saluted, and started bravely to give the flag ritual, but the answers 
grew more and more feeble until at the close only a few children were 
half-heartedly endeavoring to give the correct responses. 

This failure of a large audience of school children to “carry thru” to 
the end was the topic of much discussion among the faculty on the follow- 
ing Monday morning. As a result of this discussion a unit on “Your Flag 
and My Flag” was worked out by the children in a fourth-grade English 
class. The purpose of the activity was twofold: (1) to give the children 
the historical background of our flag so that the flag salute and the pledge 
of allegiance would have real meaning for them, and (2) to use this his- 
torical material in setting up language activities which would result in 
free expression on the part of the children, increased vocabulary and more 
accurate use of words, and individual and group adjustment thru purpose- 
ful and satisfying self-expression. 

Introductory activities—To arouse the children’s interest a beautiful flag 
was placed in the classroom. When the children saw it they began to ask, 
“Why is the flag in our room today?” “Is this a special flag day?” The 
teacher replied that it was not a special flag day but that she thought they 
would enjoy having the flag there. She read Frank L. Stanton’s poem, 
“The Old Flag Forever,” and told the story of “Your Flag and My Flag.” 
On the following day the very fine motion picture, “Our Flag in the Mak- 
ing,” was shown to the children. This film portrays the story of our flag 
far more effectively than any amount of reading alone could do—a fact 
which was evident from the following comments: 
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jouN: After seeing that picture, the flag means more to me. 

gerry: Yes, as I look at the flag I don’t just see red, white, and blue. I see people 
going westward in their covered wagons to find new parts of our country. (They had 
seen this in the picture. ) 


Following the children’s lead, the teacher wrote on the board, “What I 
see as I look at our flag.” The children gave the following responses: 


|. I see what our flag stands for (the meaning of the red and white stripes, the 
blue field, and white stars). 
2. I see some of the men who helped make our country free (Washington, Jeffer- 


son, Franklin). 


3. I see the brave pioneers who made our country grow westward. 
4. I see the sacrifices of the soldiers who helped make our first flag. 
5. I see what I must do to keep the flag free. 

6. I see 


Thy rocks and rills 
Thy woods and templed hills. 


Thru this motivation much opportunity was given for informal discus- 
sion. In order that each member of the group might have his chance to 
talk, the “six courtesy rules for the game of conversation” were reviewed: 


1. Include everyone in the group. 
2. Make others feel at ease. 

3. Do not do all the talking. 

4. Do not interrupt. 

5. Do not contradict rudely. 

6. Be a good listener. 


Writing a “group” paragraph—When the teacher and children began to 
work on a group paragraph entitled, “What I See as I Make My Pledge to 
the Flag,” the following criteria were set up: 

Each paragraph has a good beginning sentence. 

Each sentence fits the beginning sentence and tells about one subject only. 
The sentences come in the right order, 

4. The sentences are clear statements. 

5. Each sentence begins in a different way. 


l. 
2 


The writing of the group paragraph did not appeal to the children, and 
the group was restless and disinterested. The overanxiety of the teacher 
because the children were not successful created further emotional strain 
and further disturbed the speech patterns. All too truly speech has been 
called “the barometer of the emotions.” However, after much strain and 
stress the following paragraph was finally produced. The reader will note 
a lack of the rhythm and charm which usually characterize children’s 
speech. 

When I pledge allegiance to the flag, I think of what it stands for. The people who 
made the flag took the stars from heaven. This was to show that God has been good 


to us. They said the blue was for loyalty. It should remind us to be true to our 
country. 
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George Washington said, “We took the red from the mother country. The white | 
stands for liberty. The red is broken up by white stripes, This is to show we broke 
away from England. We got our freedom in this way.” 


Working in smaller groups—At this point the children openly rebelled 
at this procedure and Don said, “We don’t like to write our stories like 
this.” Jimmie said, “I'll tell you what let’s do—break up into groups and 
have a chairman for each group.” 

The teacher said, “I don’t feel that you are ready for such a step.” 

The children answered almost in chorus, “We can do it. We'll take the 
responsibility. Please let us try.” 

The class divided into three groups. One group was to gather material 
on the blue field and the stars; one on the red stripes; and the third on the 
white stripes in the flag. Each group selected a chairman and set up the 
following standards: 

1. The chairman is to be responsible for his group. 

2. Each member is to be as helpful as he can in his group. 

3. Each member will contribute as much information as he can. 

4. Each member will write one good sentence. 

5. The sentences will be combined in a paragraph, following the criteria set up 
when discussing paragraphs. 


The following paragraphs are the result of the work in smaller groups. 
They show how boys and girls in a happy environment are capable of 
delightful utterance containing quaint charm, naturalness, vividness, 
forcefulness, and individuality. 

1. The red in our flag stands for courage. When I make my pledge of allegiance 
to the flag, I think of the courage our soldiers had when they fought for our freedom. 
I also think of the courage of our pioneers who pushed westward and made our 


country the great land it is today. 


2. George Washington said that the red stripes in our flag were broken up by 


white stripes to show that we got our freedom by separating from our mother coun- 
try, England. As I look at the white in the flag, I think how lucky we are to have 
our freedom. 

3. When we look at the flag we remember the stars are symbols of light. They 
show that God has been good to us. The blue tells us that we must be loyal to our 
country. We must remember our freedom is sacred and not abuse our privileges. 


The children liked the last line of the third paragraph above and de- 
cided to make it their slogan. Gradually a feeling of personal responsibility 
for the honor of the flag developed, and the children seemed to want to do 
something themselves that would make our country a better place in 
which to live and thus bring more glory to the flag. In discussing how this 
could be done the children, realizing the limits of their child world, de- 
cided to consider as “country” their homes, school, and neighborhood; 
they agreed to report each afternoon just before dismissal on what they 
had done that day to help. Such simple statements as, “I picked a coat 
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from the floor and hung it up,” “I helped a smaller child cross the street,” 
and “I helped Mary with her spelling,” were given. 

Further writing and discusston—The children again divided into three 
groups, selected new leaders, and wrote about the flags of John Paul Jones 
and Benjamin Franklin and about how our first flag was made. 

One morning while discussing the question, “Who are the makers of 
our flag?” Morris said, “President Roosevelt is a flag-maker.” Peter said, 
“So is the shoemaker across the street.” When asked why he thought that, 
Peter answered, “Because he works hard and is a good citizen in our 
community.” Enthusiasm on flag-makers ran high and the following are 
some of the paragraphs written by individual children: 


As our country grew, the people made a flag with forty-eight stars, but they did 
not make more stripes. Now we have a flag that any good American can be proud of. 
Since there is war in almost every country in the world we can be glad that we live in 
a free country like America now, today and every day. 


Across the street from our school is a little shop. When you open the door a little 
bell tinkles. A cheery little man answers the bell. He is the shoemaker, I think he is 
a flag-maker because he is a good helper in our community and is always cheerful 
and friendly to everyone. 


John Paul Jones, the father of our American Navy, made a flag for his battleship. 
On this flag was the picture of a snake coiled and ready to strike. It bore the words, 
“Don’t Tread on Me.” This slogan was to let the English know that they must stay 
away from the American ship or they would be in danger. 


The class enjoyed the poem, “A Song for Flag Day” by Wilbur Dick 
Nesbit, and copied it from the board to learn for choral speaking. They 
worked on phrasing and tried several ways of giving it before one way 
was decided upon. They learned that each line of poetry begins with a 
capital letter and has a line to itself. 

The class also learned many of our flag customs, Discussion of the flag 
often led us far afield and we were all surprised and impressed with the 
vast amount there is to know about the flag. We learned not only the his- 
tory of the flag but also the history of our country which is tied up with 
the flag’s history. We learned how to display the flag, how to show respect 
for it. Best of all, we found out why we salute it. 

Dramatizing the findings of the study—As the children realized that 
their study of the flag was drawing to a close, the love of dramatization 
innate in all children began to manifest itself and a play to be called “The 
History of Our Flag” was decided upon as the best means of showing par- 
ents and friends what had been learned. A three-act play was outlined by 
the entire group. The list of criteria for the dramatization was as follows: 

The scene should be full of action. 
The actors should speak distinctly. 


3 
2 
3. The ideas should be in our own words. 
4, The actors should feel their parts. 
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The class divided into groups and each group gave Scene 1. The class then D 
voted on the best group. The same was done for Scenes 2 and 3. 

In outlining the play, the children used only the information they had 
obtained from their readings and discussions. Here is the synopsis of 
scenes: 

Scene 1—George Washington, Benjamin Franklin, Robert Morse, and Colonel 

Ross discuss the flags that were being used by the army and decide upon 





the Stars and Stripes. J 
Scene 2—The men call upon Betsy Ross. § 
Scene 3—The men return for the new flag. c 
. si ; , impr 
Every child in the class had a speaking part in this program. In order 
ee seen pis :; ; duce 
to provide sufficient parts, each scene had a different cast of characters. ; 
. and 
Conclusion—The unit showed clearly that the small informal groups 
. “Sh hae ae and | 
were the most effective for growth in oral composition. In a gathering of 
las ¢ 


eight or ten classmates who are working on a common problem, the chil- 
, ee es Rene 2 oS have 
dren felt free to express individual opinions and to talk at length in mak- 





ing reports. In the small group it was not difficult to listen courteously | ““* ’ 
without interruption until the opportunity came for one’s own contribu. | 
tion. Here the conversation was spontaneous and informal, and with occa- : n 
sional guidance it became both stimulating and enjoyable. sixth 
Evidently “the play’s the thing,” after all, for the children gained much peor 
more from the dramatization in growth of vocabulary, ease in expressing o— 
themselves, poise, and self-reliance than they could have obtained in writ- ry 
ing many, many paragraphs. ct 
and 

solu’ 

tivit 

HE success of dramatic play lies not so much in the emotional — 

f rortevere of any audience, but in the emotion and recon- ; I 
structed experience of the children themselves. In the play there me 
must be sincerity, honesty, reality, and when this is attained, then re 
tolerance, understanding, and a sympathetic interest in the people weer 
whose lives are being enacted are obtained. Thus we see that wil 
dramatic play has the objective of the creation of real experience, “PP 
and a resulting greater appreciation of the world in which the oa 


child lives—Lane, Robert H., The Progressive Elementary School, non 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1938, p. 103. (Quoted by permission of the ro 

. lec 
publishers.) , 
1. 
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ven DEVELOPING LANGUAGE SKILLS THRU THE USE OF 
COMMUNITY RESOURCES 
ad ' 
RutH I, THomas 
ol 
Cooperative Training Teacher, Public Schools and State Teachers College, 
Indiana, Pennsylvania 
nel ; 
pon ’ : ’ < . ‘ ° 
T HAD BEEN FELT FOR SOME TIME that the English and social studies pro- 
grams in our sixth grades provided too few opportunities for the in- 
corporation of community materials. Definite steps were taken to 
improve the situation, and several years of experimental work have pro- 
der . . ‘ ° . 
duced results far exceeding expectations. The development of pupil interests 
- and abilities, and of a fine cooperative spirit on the part of pupils, teachers, 
5 
: and members of the community more remotely connected with the school 
av ils ; ¢é if 
hil has come about thru extending education outside the classroom. We now 
ak have a richer, more varied, and more efficiently integrated curriculum. We 
; | are not interested in adopting a static program but hope to continue broad- 
sly | : 
by. | ching our horizons. 
a The units described in this article illustrate the type of work done in the 
Ci we 
sixth grade of a school located in a community of less than ten thousand 
ich people. A large majority of the children come from average or below- 
sad average homes. The purpose underlying all the activities of the school is to 
‘it promote a more democratic way of living. Members of the teaching staff 


do all they can to set the stage for the development of appreciation for the 
various aspects of community living thru firsthand exploration of useful 
and significant material. They aim to provide pupil participation in the 





solution of certain types of school and community problems. All these ac- 
tivities naturally involve the various language skills and provide invaluable 
training in the practical use of such skills. 

Assembling inventory materials—The first phase of the year’s program 
included a number of “get acquainted” activities, during the course of 
which outstanding elements of strength and deficiency were obtained and 
tabulated. A considerable portion of the material was filed and articulated 
with the school program. Filing cases to accommodate papers cut to the 
appropriate size were made available to pupils and teachers. Many children 
were inspired to add to their inventory materials as the year progressed. 
Certain types of information were condensed to more practical form by the 
teachers for their reference only. The wealth of information obtained was 
fled under the following captions: 

1. Things which I enjoy doing during out-of-school hours 

a. With my family 
b. With my friends 
c. When I am alone 
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Things which I enjoy doing during school hours 
Why I think Indiana is a good place to live 
What our school family could do to improve our city 
Places in Indiana which I would like to know more about 
Interesting, informed people who live in or near our borough and who could 
share their learning with us 

a. People who have traveled 

b. Community workers 

c. People who have collections of interesting things 

d. Folks who are artists 
Kinds of books I like to read 
Radio programs which I enjoy 
My most outstanding summer experiences 

a. List of three or more 

b. Oral account of a summer experience 

c. Written account of one experience. 


DV wy 


OOM 


Integrated science activities—Shortly after the beginning of the school 
term a field trip which involved purposing, planning, and executing by the 


children was undertaken. We decided that it would be interesting to be } 
able to identify the trees that grow in the school neighborhood and to! 


cultivate a finer appreciation for the esthetic and material value of each 
species. The many firsthand contacts provided by the trip yielded vivid, 
permanent learnings. Some of the more reticent children gave evidence of 
leadership qualities. There is not space in which to describe in detail the 
profitable activities in this first group enterprise, but some of the avenues 
of interest are mentioned here. 

When not making journeys into the outside world for firsthand ob- 
servations, the children were searching the library for factual material, 
ancient and modern myths and legends, poems and songs, suggestions for 
experimental work, and visual materials. There followed programs during 
which the children enjoyed together the results of their findings. Finally 
we decided to assemble a book for our room library and to call it, “Know 





Your Trees.” This book, artistically captioned and lettered, included origi- | 
nal myths, plays, and verse; accounts of incidents experienced during field | 


trips; spatter-work illustrations; a graph showing the proportionate num- 
ber of each species of tree within a four-block area; and a number of beau- 
tiful pictures. Some of the contributions were rough but there was evi- 
dence of unusual aptitude for self-expression and, as the year progressed, 
the quality of each child’s work mounted. 


It was necessary, during the development of this and succeeding units, 


to introduce drill exercises to promote understanding of the mechanics of 
English and to establish correct habits. These exercises were not looked 
upon as drudgery but as a necessary means to an end. 

Our book of creative verse—During the assembling of the booklet on 
trees the idea for “Our Book of Verse” was born. The pages were made of 
wrapping paper eighteen by twenty-four inches. A letter to Bobby’s father, 
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who did expert commercial lettering, brought a nonschool member into 
our group who added much to our knowledge of the technic of lettering. 
A boy who had no poetic contribution to make was delighted to have his 
name included on the “Contributor’s Page” as a recorder. Among the 
“poets” were those who had found it difficult to create anything that was 
not in prose form. They learned that it is good fun to create simple jingles 
such as the following: 

We all know a girlie named Pearl 

With blue eyes and a cute little curl; 

When an owl’s hoot she hears 


She runs like a deer— 
This curly-haired girlie named Pear]! 


The children have learned to enter into the spirit of Halloween, which 
makes for a happy, safe time for everybody. Destructive rampages are 
now practically unknown. Pupil-planned and pupil-directed programs per- 
mit every child to share in wholesome fun. The child may contribute a 
story, a poem, a report, or a game which all will enjoy. The following first 
attempt at verse writing by a boy was effectively interpreted: 

Once deah wuz a li'l’ boy 

Who wuz so very mean, 

Dat when de done went out dat night— 
Dat night ob Halloween— 

He went into der haunted house, 
An’ down into der cellah; 

An’ deah he met a big black ghos’ 
Wid eyes all gleamin’ yellah! 

An’ he began ter hollah; 

An’ he began ter yell; 

De ghos’ grab him by der collah— 
An’ deah’s nuttin more ter tell! 


One year we arranged a booklet of illustrations, popular Halloween 
poems, and our own stories and poems, and sent it to the bedridden chil- 
dren at the local hospital. 

A high spot of the year—Book Week provided an opportunity for a 
group activity which aroused the interest of several community members. 
A study of the various ways in which man has kept records had created an 
interest in unusual books. Chests and bookcases were searched, friends and 
relatives were interviewed, and book treasures were assembled. Work on 
an exhibit which would be interesting and profitable to many was soon 
under way. Where factual data pertinent to a book were available, the 
children lettered and illustrated explanatory stories. Some of these were 
written in the first person. All of them, together with appropriate captions 
and posters, were included in the chronologically arranged display. A 
local author, who had written a book for children, was invited to tell of 
some of her experiences as a writer. The children plied her with questions 
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and were surprised to learn that many of her problems were similar to 
theirs. More such opportunities would be welcomed, for children find con. 
tacts with great personalities delightfully stimulating. 





Impressions of a broadcast—Since there is no broadcasting station within | 
easy reach of our borough, most of the children had little understanding | 


of how programs are transmitted. They had, however, derived pleasurable 
profit from listening to such programs as those made available by the 
American School of the Air and other organizations, and from the actiy- 
ities suggested by those programs. One day an opportunity came for ex- 
periencing a broadcast firsthand. A program called “Folk Songs around 
the World” was to be broadcast by the music department of the local col- 
lege. There would also be an opportunity for the sixth-grade group to 
make a contribution. 

A lad who had witnessed a broadcast in Pittsburgh listed these points 
of interest which one ought to look for: 


1. What the people do who attend to technical matters 
2. The situation and equipment 

3. The announcer’s part 

4. The arrangement of the broadcasting groups 

5. The director’s technic 

6. The responsibility of the audience 

7. The vocabulary used. 


At the conclusion of the program the children were invited to ask ques- 
tions of the man who operated the amplifier. They asked unprompted 
questions, such as, “How many kilocycles does WHJB have?” “How does 


9 «6 


the volume control work?” “What do you mean by ‘broadcasting area’?” 
We find that when children have some information and are intelligently 
curious, they are better able to express themselves. In this situation we had 
much firsthand experiencing, which opened up new channels of interest. 

We had written thank-you letters to the members of the music depart- 
ment who had entertained us on previous occasions. This time the sug- 
gestion was made that we express our appreciation in another manner. A 
booklet, “Impressions of a Broadcast,” was soon under way. Among the 


topic headings upon which the children chose to enlarge were these: 


Miss Beelar’s Surprise 

Our Share in the Program 

Getting Ready 

The Walk to the College 
Preliminary Instructions 

A Quiet Room 

The Announcer Did His Work Well 
Miss Borge Directed 
Feature Numbers 

A Song in French 
Amplifier Explained 
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After the Program 

We Discuss the Program 

In Appreciation 

The Cooperative Excursionist 

A boy who was not disposed to follow the rules set up by the group was 
not privileged to accompany his classmates. His contribution to “Impres- 
sions of a Broadcast” was a list of eleven suggestions which it would be 
well for the excursionist to keep in mind. He missed no more trips! 

An effective climax to a safety education program—Because of an in- 
crease in the number of accidents in our community we had become 
aroused to the necessity for more intensive education along accident- 
prevention lines. The organization of a safety patrol had done much toward 
making the boys and girls vitally interested in the problem of safety. The 
suggestion that the Timely Topics Club might help to discourage the 
taking of foolish risks was accepted with enthusiasm. As statistical bulle- 
tins had told us that more accidents occur during vacation days than at 
any other time, we agreed that June would be an ideal month in which to 
present a “safety first” program. Dramatization, stories, and colorful 
scenes to emphasize the slogan, “The Best Way Is the Safe Way,” were 
soon in the process of development. 

There were interviews with traffic officers to obtain information on the 
topic, “Folks Who Add to a Policeman’s Worries.” There were browsing 
periods during which books, newspapers, magazines, and materials from 
the room files were examined. Personal experiences and observations were 
reported. In short, the children were equipped with a rich background of 
real and vicarious experiences which made it relatively easy for them to 
include significant information and action in their finger-puppet plays 
and in their stories. 

The first part of the program was presented by the group of story 
writers who had written their selections with the very young children in 
mind. The audience’s response to the lantern-projected pictures and to the 
effectively interpreted stories made the young authors feel amply repaid 
for their efforts. 

Then came Policeman Jim and the Wise Old Owl with their troup of 
finger puppets—twenty in all. Wise Old Owl made frequent appearances 
thru a hole in a birch tree trunk and did a good job as master of cere- 
monies. The audience enjoyed his humorous comments and were im- 
pressed by his timely admonitions. 

Some of the playlets presented were the work of single children who 
preferred to work alone; others were the work of two or three children 
who enjoyed working together. Titles of the plays included in the pro- 
gram were “A Narrow Escape,” “How Safety-First Won Out,” “Beware 
the Dog,” “Road Hog,” “From Sparks to Flame,” “Silly Billy,” and “Ad- 
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ventures of Pink Eyes and Pink Ears.” Pink Eyes and Pink Ears, bunnies 
“who had eyes but wouldn’t see and ears but wouldn’t listen,” were most 
impressive. 


The children worked hard on this program, and when persons in the | 


audience reported later that they had heard such comments as, “Policeman 


Jim said I musn’t run in the street,” and “Um not going to be like Tom | 


Fool and stand on this rocking chair,” the youngsters felt well repaid for 
their efforts. Another beneficial result of this integrative experience was a 
marked improvement in the ability of the children to express themselves 
correctly. 

Other community activities—In addition to the activities already de- 
scribed, there have been carefully planned and well-executed trips to such 
places as the local dairy; the macaroni factory; a local church, to enjoy its 


beautiful stained glass windows; the iibrary, to see an exhibit of work | 
done by local artists; a local jeweler’s, to see and hear about a collection | 


of old and new timepieces; a nearby rural section, to learn about erosion; 


NFER PT 


a tree nursery; and the homes of pupils, to see things of special interest. | 


Our small nonindustrial community, altho not as rich in possibilities for 
the excursionist as are many places, is far from being devoid of excellent 
teaching materials—materials rich in opportunities to facilitate the chil- 
dren’s progress in English. 

Factors in the effective use of community resources—Trips to places of 
interest and the contributions of guest speakers are usually not very helpful 
unless adequate preparations have been made for them by teacher and 
children. Some of the preparatory activities which have helped to bring 
about improvement in English are listed here: 


Extensive reading 
Finding and examining visual materials 
Discussing information gained 
Making topical outlines to be used as guides by children, tour directors, and 
guest speakers 
5. Arranging lists of items which are to be the particular concern of certain indi- 
viduals 
6. Compiling lists of questions to guide the thinking of all concerned 
7. Appointing committees to interview proper authorities 
8. Writing letters asking for assistance 
9. Arranging and labeling maps and other materials for bulletin board displays 


fwnre 


10. Discussing ways in which the room could be made to look inviting to a pros- | 


pective guest 

11. Learning how to say “thank you” in a gracious manner. 

When an adult member of the community has shared his learning with 
us, we remember to invite him to one of our special programs. When we 
have visited the local newspaper publishing company, we express our ap- 
preciation by sending to our hosts a copy of our own paper. These steps 
are essential in following such projects thru to a satisfactory conclusion. 
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THE RADIO BROADCAST AS A SCHOOL LANGUAGE 
EXPERIENCE 


ALAN Ross! 


Teaching Assistant, Department of Education, Yale University, 
New Haven, Connecticut 


HEN THE LOCAL BROADCASTING STATION of Longview, Washington, 

made it known three years ago that there was time available for 

school broadcasts, the superintendent consulted with the teachers, 
principals, and supervisors concerning the advisability of adding this ex- 
perience to the school curriculum. It was decided that the broadcasts gave 
promise of providing sound educational opportunities, and so a schedule 
was worked out rotating the weekly half-hours among the three elemen- 
tary schools and the high school. Our primary objective in inaugurating 
the program was that of providing vital language experiences for children 
thru participation in radio broadcasting. It was our hope that the broad- 
casts would also prove interesting to school patrons while giving them a 
better understanding of their schools. We have been gratified to find it 
possible to present programs that are interesting to adults and at the same 
time to maintain a continuity of experience for the children. We have done 
this by basing our broadcasts upon classroom experiences. 

General nature of the broadcasts—Experience indicates that our better 
programs have been organized around a central theme. A faculty com- 
mittee headed by a coordinator has decided upon the theme in each case 
and has then roughly blocked out the program, allotting a time limit to 
each group that has volunteered to take part in the broadcast. The themes 
selected have included broad areas of the curriculum so that children 
might work out their offerings without too many restrictions. The themes 
have been chosen also to include classroom activities under way at the 
time so that the broadcasts would require merely an adaptation of such 
activities to radio use. 

We feel that the school broadcast should be more than an amateur hour 
on which children display their talents. While a program of the latter type 
enjoys popularity and no doubt has value for children, it is not representa- 
tive of the aims of the modern elementary school, This does not mean that 
talented children are not given an opportunity on the broadcasts, for indi- 
vidual musical or dramatic numbers are often employed for variety when 
they fit into the theme. In general, however, pupils of all degrees of ability 
participate in the programs, just as they do in the ordinary class activities. 





1At the time this article was written the author was principal of the St. Helen’s School, 
Longview, Washington. 
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Some of the themes that have been used effectively are these: 


Safety on the streets 

Social studies in the primary grades 
Bicycle safety 

Social studies in the middle grades 
Conservation 

Our science: program 

Local industries 

8. Our school clubs. 


Vik wr 


1S 


Specific character of programs—A typical program consists of dramatiza- 
tions, interviews, reports, and musical numbers. Variety is secured by 
using children of various age levels and by including a number of different 





activities. The activities used to provide language experiences are (1) origi- | 
nal dramatizations, (2) interviews, (3) book reviews, (4) panel discus. | 


sions, (5) reports upon studies, (6) choral reading, and (7) reading of 


t 
' 


poems or prose selections. The outlines of two fairly typical programs are | 


given below: 
Theme: Nature Study 


Announcement concerning National Wild Life Week by a fourth-grader 

Discussion of bulb-planting and a song about flowers by a junior primary group 
3. Talks about caterpillars, moths, and butterflies by third-graders (These insects 
had been raised in a room terrarium) 

4. Discussion of frog and salamander eggs and a frog song by first-graders 

5. An original play, “An Imaginary Bird Walk,” and a bird song by a second- 
grade group 

6. A report on “Our Trees” and an original poem, “Tree Friends,” by two fifth. 
graders 

7. An original play, “Growing Eight-Foot Corn,” and reports on gardening activ. 
ities by fourth-graders. 


l 
yA 


Theme: Social Studies in the Primary Grades 


1. Instrumental number, “Amaryllis,” played by first-grade rhythm band 
Three-minute talk, “Social Studies in the Primary Grades,” by a second-grade 
teacher, chairman of the social studies committee for the primary grades 
3. Interview by two second-grade boys concerning trip to a dairy taken by a 
second-grade group 
Dairy songs by second-graders 
5. Choral reading, “The Purple Cow” and “Chickens,” by first-graders 


6. Original dramatization, “A Trip to the Post Office,” by a second-grade group 
7. Songs, “Indian Call” and “Indian Lullaby,” by third-graders 
8. An original play, “Preparing for a Buffalo Hunt,” by third-graders. 


While the entire presentation covers a half-hour, the individual radio 
skit or interview runs from three to five minutes. Eight or ten minutes, in 
our experience, seems to be the maximum time for young children to sus- 
tain their own attention and listener interest in any one number. 

Preparation of programs—lt is in the preparation of the broadcast that| 
the richest language experiences are developed. Let us see how a third- 


grade group completing a study of Indian life would adapt this material 
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to radio use. A discussion summarizing the unit focuses attention upon 
aspects of Indian life which are interesting to the children, The children 
choose some overt aspect of living, such as a buffalo hunt, which lends 
itself well to production. When the subject is chosen, characters are de- 
cided upon and the dialog is written cooperatively. This is a fine type of 
creative writing. The children are challenged to write so that a true picture 
of the buffalo hunt will be given. They search for the right word. They 
read widely for information. Questions of correct usage arise in situations 
of vital importance to the children, for they want their production to meas- 
ure up to other productions which they have heard. 

For every part of the broadcast, whether it be an interview concerning a 
recent excursion to the post office by the second grade, or a sixth-grade 
panel discussion of science problems, the children share in the preparation 
of the script. Langusge becomes a vital thing, an instrument for sharing 
experiences not only with other school children but with a large number 
of adult listeners, for our surveys show that the programs are heard by 
many. 

Technics of production—When the script has been prepared, tryouts are 
held for parts in the broadcast. The children usually read from hand- 
written or typed script. The necessity for legible handwriting for reading 
at the broadcast or for submission to the typist is a real stimulus to im- 
provement. Second- and third-graders use self-prepared script of high 
legibility done in manuscript writing. 

In the production of the broadcast, children become increasingly speech 
conscious. Articulation, modulation, enunciation, and pronunciation be- 
come, “We can understand John,” “Her voice is interesting,” or “He 
doesn’t pronounce that word correctly.” Children develop a critical con- 
sciousness of their own and others’ speech. Children who have actual, 
speech defects are worked into sound effects or group musical numbers so : 
that their feelings will be protected and their remedial progress will not be 
interfered with. 

When the characters and their doubles (the broadcast must go on, even 
if someone is ill) have been chosen, rehearsal begins. At first this takes 
place in the classroom in order to get the criticisms of the other children. 
Later rehearsals are held in the auditorium in charge of the coordinator 
for timing. A portable public address system is sometimes used at this 
stage to accustom the children to the microphone. The loud speaker is - 
placed in a classroom whose occupants have volunteered to listen to the 
program and give criticism. These criticisms are usually of value in 
smoothing out the program. It should be noted that the major part of the 
preparation is a classroom activity. It is only in the final stage that the pro- 
duction breaks out of its classroom chrysalis, ready to take to the air, 
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The broadcast—When the day for the broadcast arrives, the children are 
taken to the studio in buses. Our production casts may range in number 
from forty to one hundred. Details of the broadcast must be adapted to 
local conditions. In our local station the larger studio seats seventy-five 
persons and the smaller studio can accommodate a small group. Both 
studios are used when needed. By alternating studios, a group may leave 
when its number is completed without creating sound interference. 

The value of the actual broadcast lies in its completing and rounding 
out a vital language experience. As the faculty announcer (usually the 
coordinator for the particular program) announces each number and the 


youngster steps to the microphone with the confidence which study, plan- 


ning, and revision based upon constructive criticism have given him, and 
as the child reads from his script with other members of the cast and the 








story of a trip to the bakery or of experiments with an electromagnet un- | 


folds, we realize that here is a language experience that is vital. Reading, 
writing, and speaking are interwoven in a situation that is highly signif- 
cant to the children. 

Back at school, groups are listening and are constructively criticizing 
what comes to them thru their classroom radio. Children trained in this 
way will not hear with awe nor accept as truth everything that comes from 
the radio, as do some adults who are not trained to criticize or who are 
not acquainted with the mechanics of radio production. 

Mothers in the homes, and fathers when they can do so in the office, 
grocery store, or gasoline station, listen to the broadcast, marveling at the 
ease with which very young children adapt themselves to this medium of 
expression. Parents are enthusiastic about a language program which 
teaches children to participate with ease in something which adults still 
dread—a radio appearance. 


A questionnaire was sent to forty-five teachers in Grades I thru VIII | 


who had at various times contributed numbers to the broadcasts. The re- 
sponses showed their opinion to be that the radio broadcast makes its 
largest contribution in improving speech. Every teacher felt that her 


group had become definitely more conscious of the need for good diction, | 


not only in the broadcasts but as an everyday practice. Creative efforts 
were reported to have been stimulated at all grade levels. Stories, plays, 


songs, poems, book reviews, interviews, and sound effects have been | 


created by children. Many teachers reported that they were able to utilize 
to advantage in class work the questions of correct usage which occurred 
in the preparation of the radio programs. 

Public relations—Many pleasant contacts have developed from these 
radio activities. The letter reproduced here shows how one group received 
stimulating attention as a result of a job well done; 


— 
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UNITED STATES POST OFFICE 


Longview, Washington 
February 28, 1940 
Second Grade, Room No. 9 
St. Helen’s School 
Longview, Washingion 
Dear students: 

Employees of the post office tuned in on your program over station KWLK last 
Tuesday at 1:15 p.m. We congratulate all of you on your splendid portrayal of your 
visit to the dairy and post office. 

The songs and interviews were splendid and you youngsters make us older people 
very proud of you. You have several years of school work ahead of you. Continue to 
take advantage of every opportunity that comes your way. Visit us again some time. 

Very truly yours, 
S. Morton C. Byers 





Assistant Postmaster Postmaster 
and All the Post Office Employees 


Surveys that we have made show that approximately 25 percent of the 
homes in the city “tune in” the local station for the school broadcasts. This 
figure rises to 50 or 75 percent for the homes of the children in the school 
which has prepared the day’s broadcast. We are confident that our broad- 
casts do much to inform the citizens of the town about their schools. 

Summary of values—We feel that the radio broadcasts have made the 
following valuable contributions to our language program: 

1. Opportunities have been presented for creative writing. Group work 
on dramatizations has been stimulated and original poems and composi- 
tions of merit have been presented by their authors. 

2. A greater consciousness of the necessity for clear speech has been 
developed in both teachers and pupils. 

3. In writing scripts the children have felt a real need for legible hand- 
writing. 

4. Questions of usage have come up in situations which were vital to the 
children. 

5. Thru their participation in these broadcasts the children have become 
more intelligent listeners. 

6. The public has become acquainted with our language program. 
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A SIXTH-GRADE ENGLISH CLUB 


RutH Rocers 


Teacher of English and Spelling in Grades V and VI, Shattuck School, 
Norwood, Massachusetts 


OME READERS OF THIS ARTICLE may feel that parliamentary law has no 

place in Grade VI. I felt that way, too, until recently when I had an 

interesting experience with a very enthusiastic group of children in 
that grade. At the beginning I had no intention of carrying out parlia- 
mentary procedure except in a most simplified form. I merely wanted to 
organize an English club for the purpose of giving the children an op- 
portunity to participate cooperatively in certain group activities. Such a 
club, if properly organized, would give each child a particular responsi- 
bility and this, I hoped, would stimulate an interest in our projects and 
thus inake them more enjoyable and worthwhile. 

Getting the club started—With this purpose in mind, I mentioned to the 
class our need for leaders and for groups of pupils qualified to carry on 
specific activities. The suggestion that we form a club was accepted with 
applause. Immediate action being the desire of all, I acted as temporary 
chairman and we discussed various clubs with which we were familiar 
and the qualifications necessary for individual offices. After a general dis- 
cussion the children seemed ready to carry on courteously and tactfully. A 
class chairman and secretary were selected and the election of club officers 
was planned for the next English period. In the meantime I saw to it 
that in their spelling, reading, and conversation the children became fa- 
miliar with several new words, such as “ballot,” “nominate,” “minutes,” 
and “adjourn,” which they would need in order to take full charge of the 
club situation. 

At the next class meeting the officers were well chosen in an orderly 
manner with no personal feeling evident. The president accepted his posi- 
tion graciously and voluntarily thanked the group for considering him 
worthy of the office. His speech was very pleasing and the club members 
smiled on him approvingly. 

“Now that we have our club, what shall we call it?” the president asked 
his fellow members. Several interesting names were offered, the final selec- 
tion being “The Good Will English Club” because it really sounded 
grown-up—a real club with a real purpose. The choice of this name led to 
various comments on the purpose of the club, the outstanding ones being 
as follows: 

The children were to carry on their own English activities. 


1 
2. They were to discuss their own problems in a courteous manner. 
3. They were to abide by their own decisions. 
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Adopting constitution and bylaws—Rules for the operation of the club 
were then proposed. Parents of some of the members belonged to clubs. 
Procedure had been discussed at home and ideas for our club were accumu- 
lating rapidly. A committee was appointed to consider these ideas, and 
two weeks later the following laws were presented to the club for approval. 
Each law was read and discussed intelligently but was accepted without 
correction. 


CONSTITUTION AND BYLAWS OF THE GOOD WILL ENGLISH CLUB 


Article I 


The name of the organization shall be “The Good Will English Club.” 


Article II 
The purpose of the club shall be 


To stimulate knowledge in the use of good English 
To enlarge our vocabulary 

To help us to work well together 

To learn how to take part in a meeting 

To plan an activity and carry it out properly. 


MIikWwno 


Article III 


The club is open only to members of the sixth grade. 


Article IV 
The officers of the club shall be 
A president 
A vicepresident 
A secretary 
A program chairman 
A treasurer (when needed). 


Vib wre 


Article V 
Election of new officers shall take place twice a year (in the months of September 
and February). 
Article VI 


The club year starts in September and closes in June. 


Bylaws 


I. This organization shall meet every Friday of each week except when there is 

no school. 

II. Special meetings may be called at any time by the president with the permis- 
sion of the teacher. 

III. The president shall preside over all meetings of the club. 

IV. The vicepresident shall take the president’s place in case the latter is unable 
to attend the meeting. 

V. The secretary shall report the minutes of the meeting and attend to any 
necessary correspondence. 

VI. The program chairman shall be prepared to carry on some English activity 
at the close of each business meeting. 
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I made no comment on the laws other than to say that the work was 
very well done for sixth-graders and that I was proud of their accomplish- 
ment. 

Correcting errors in speech—It was my policy not to criticize word 
usage, sentence structure, or enunciation during a club meeting. A child 
will contribute far more if he knows he is not going to be corrected the 
moment he finishes speaking. However, I made a practice of taking notes 
in regard to these errors and then mentioning them informally in a later 
lesson. Necessary drills were given, followed by check-up lessons. 

We had some amusing times thinking back to the occasions when cer- 
tain words had been misused and one such incident is especially worth 
retelling here. Our club president had tried very hard to enlarge his vocab- 
ulary. He wanted to use every word connected with parliamentary law. At 
an early meeting, when he was taking the vote on a particular motion, he 
glanced about the room and then calmly announced, “It’s anonymous.” 
One boy, who had previously attended an adult business meeting with his 
father, realized the error, looked up at me, and smiled knowingly. The 
rest of the class sat there admiring their leader for using such an impres- 
sive word. Nothing was said during the meeting, but the next day we all 
had a good laugh with our president when the word was explained. Until 
the very end of the club year, whenever he had occasion to say, “The vote 
seems to be unanimous,” he would smile and we would, too. The word 
left a lasting impression. 

Composing a club song—At the third meeting it was suggested that we 
have a club song which would be sung at the opening of each meeting. 
This suggestion was voted on by the class, all of whom seemed to favor it 
if an appropriate song could be located, Finally, a committee was chosen 
to write suitable words to the popular number, “An Apple for the 
Teacher.” It was more of a task than the group had anticipated, but after 
several weeks of delay the following parody was submitted and readily 
accepted by the club: 

Good English is our motto— 

In all we write and say, 

We try to speak our best throughout the livelong day. 
In meetings we make motions, 


And second each one, too, 
Because we know that this is just the right thing to do. 


Committees for occasions are chosen by our votes, 

Will those in favor all say “aye” the president denotes— 
Good English is our motto 

Poor slang we never “sub”— 

Because we all are members of “The Good Will English Club.” 


The class enjoyed this song. It seemed to start every meeting off with a 
lively spirit. 
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Other club projects—The club’s chief project was concerned with Ad- 
miral Byrd and his Antarctic expedition. The interest in this project was 
very keen and its success was due largely to the cooperative efforts of the 
pupils rather than to the supervision which they received. Below are listed 
some of the activities carried on: 


1. Building a miniature “Little America” 
2. Writing and reading reports on 
a. Byrd’s life 
b. Antarctica 
c. Icebergs 
d. Penguins 
e. Snow cruiser 
Writing letters to Byrd 
Sending a gift to Byrd 
Sketching maps 
Making scrapbooks 
Visiting Igloo’s grave at the animal cemetery 
Going to view the snow cruiser 
9. Writing stories and poems 
10. Writing an editorial summarizing our project for the local paper. 


aS MIS Ww 


yo 


We were conscious of every move the Admiral made; in fact, we just 
“lived” the expedition. The children’s interest never lagged and even today 
they are watching for news of Antarctica and are checking up on the do- 
ings of the Admiral himself. They felt as if they knew him personally, hav- 
ing written to him and received an answer accompanied by autographs 
and a picture, This was one activity they will always remember. 

Even before this project was completed other activities were crowding 
in, as follows: 

1. In November a Thanksgiving basket was filled for a needy family. 

2. At Christmastime money was sent to Post Santa. 

3. Rhymes were written for each club member and were read on Valentine’s Day. 

4. A basket filled with trinkets and games was sent to the children’s ward at the 
hospital, 

5. Trips were made to the Children’s Museum. 

6. The club joined the “Good Sport Club” in the Boston Herald. 

7. A pet show was given. 

8. A camera show was held. 

9, During the winter a great deal was done in connection with winter sports. 

All this took continual planning, reporting, discussing, and recording. 
It brought forth contributions from everyone, many of which I feel would 
not have been offered if we had not used the club procedure. 

Meeting parliamentary problems—Just before one of the fall meetings 
our president approached me and asked if I had any objection to his 
changing the method of checking the votes. We had been using the “aye” 
and “no” method but he felt that it caused too much confusion. I sug- 
gested that he take it up with the group; that it was their club and that 
we would abide by their decision. The discussion in club meeting was most 
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amusing. The children were quite concerned as to the method used by 
adults. They didn’t want to stand whenever they voted, as the president 
had suggested, if adults used that method only when wishing to check a 
close vote. After a rather heated debate it was decided that they were to 
continue with their “ayes” and “noes” if they could be courteous and quiet 
about it. However, if at the end of two weeks they had not corrected them- 
selves, they were to change their method as the president wished. A change 
was never made, for I doubt if adults could improve on the manner in 
which the youngsters voted henceforth. 

Many of the group soon became aware that useless motions were being 
made. They were disturbed by this waste of time and wanted to make 
every minute count at club meeting. One member gave a long speech on 
the subject and prophesied that unless the condition was corrected imme- 
diately and permanently we would not be able to accomplish one-third of 
what we had planned. Others added to his remarks and everyone resolved 
to improve as quickly as possible. The group never reached perfection but 
there was a very marked improvement which saved many precious 
moments. 

The amendment of a motion was very difficult for this particular grade, 
so that phase of procedure was not stressed. We had occasion to amend 
motions twice, I believe. On those occasions I went into considerable de- 
tail, but as the subject seemed to have very little meaning for the children 
I avoided it whenever possible thereafter. 

Advice was something of which I offered very little except when asked. 
Many times I could see the children building themselves up for quite a 
“let-down.” However, since experience is the teacher that reaps the rich- 
est harvest, I allowed them to make mistakes, correct these mistakes, and 
find out why they were made. It was surprising to see how often the group 
would work out its problem without even consulting me. They just 
wanted the feeling of independence. They were more anxious to work out 
some difficulty and thus obtain my approval than they were to ask for my 
advice. Not infrequently, however, a member or group of members would 
come to me outside the club period and talk confidentially about their 
particular problem. 

Second election of officers—In February we had our election of new 
officers altho a majority of the club were not especially anxious to have a 
change. Everyone apparently was contented with affairs as they stood, for 
the following questions were among the many that came up: 

1. Do we have to have new officers? Aren’t we working together well just as we 


are? 
2. What if our new president were not a good leader and our club became a 
failure? 


3. If a person were elected again, as president, would he have to serve until June? 
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The president answered the questions exceedingly well. In most cases 
he compared our club officers with those of our own town and country, 
even to the comparison of certain individuals and the reasons for their suc- 
cess or failure. The election took place, the vote being taken by ballot. Our 
president was reelected, new members filled the other offices, and the club 
went merrily on. 

Planning the weekly programs—Our program chairman, a girl who 
seldom volunteered in class, took the situation in hand perfectly. The busi- 
ness meeting usually took so much time that the period allotted for her 
program was limited. She realized that and planned accordingly. Altho 
often brief, the programs were always different and always fun. These 
were some of the activities engaged in: 


Tongue twisters 

Dramatizations of preferred professions 
Impromptu conversations 

Professor Quiz hour 

Spelling bee 

Telephone conversations 

Stories of pets, sports, hobbies, and so forth. 


While the children enjoyed these programs they also were receiving 
practice in some of the conversational skills, were learning to observe so- 
cial courtesies, and were expressing their own ideas. They were sharing 
experiences and developing the ability to use language correctly and effec- 
tively as a means of self-expression. 

Recording minutes of meetings—The club secretaries did very well in 
recording the minutes of the meetings. Here are two samples of their 
work: 

FIRST EXAMPLE 


The last meeting of our “Good Will English Club” was held last Friday, Novem- 
ber 3. Our president, Ned ——, took charge of the meeting which was opened 
with the club song. The secretary read the minutes which were approved as read. 

The people who went to Igloo’s grave chose five others to go this coming week. 
They were Marna, Barbara, Robert, Wendell, and Ann. 

Nancy was chosen to write the principal of the Callahan School and thank her for 
the loan of the pictures of Byrd's last expedition. 

Edward is to give a report on icebergs this week. 

John and Wendell brought in boats which they had made for our Byrd project. 

It was voted to send a Thanksgiving basket to some needy family. A committee is 
to be chosen at this meeting. 

The program chairman then took charge. Members were called on to tell about 
their favorite hobbies. Many seemed to be collecting stamps. 

The meeting was then adjourned. 





Respectfully submitted, 





Secretary 
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SECOND EXAMPLE 


The last meeting of our “Good Will English Club” was held last Friday, January 4, 
The president took charge of the meeting which was opened with the club song. The 
minutes of the last meeting were accepted as read. 

There was quite a discussion about our toys we had planned to redecorate and 
present to the children at the hospital. Many members were disappointed because they 
were not finished in time. Now we are going to buckle right down to business and 
give them to the children February 14. 

A committee on preparations for the spelling bee with the Callahan School was 
chosen, Lessons 1-30 plus our Byrd project vocabulary shall be sent to the Callahan 
School in exchange for their spelling list to date. 

The program chairman had a short spelling bee in which Lincoln and Jane proved 
themselves the winners. 

The meeting was then adjourned. 

Respectfully submitted, 





Secretary 


Other evidences of club spirit—The club meant so much to these chil- 
dren that whenever any difficulty arose they wanted an opportunity to 
thresh it out during the club period. In one instance a boy neglected to 
report to a teacher for a misdemeanor because he was so anxious to help 
carry the May basket to the hospital. The teacher gave him his choice of 
reporting to me for punishment or having it taken up at the next club 
meeting. He chose the latter and his punishment was prescribed by the 
group as follows: He was to be absent from the next meeting, at which 
time he would sit in the room of the other teacher; and he was to lose in- 
definitely the privilege of serving on any committee. This was quite a 
punishment but he took it graciously, feeling that he deserved all they had 
prescribed for him. If I had administered such a punishment I would have 
been considered the crossest old bear existing. 

A similar instance occurred this spring. Our president had picked up 
some dogwood poisoning and was suffering with a swollen face. Not 
wishing to miss the club meeting, he came as usual at the appointed hour. 
He did look funny; one could hardly see his eyes. I was called out of the 
room just as he was about to call the meeting to order. As soon as I had 
gone, a sort of nervous titter went around the room. Altho the others had 
not meant to hurt his feelings, the boy immediately seated himself, buried 
his face in his arms, and wept. When I returned there was an unusual 
silence and I couldn’t imagine what had happened. I soon learned. 

Feeling embarrassed but not willing to be “called down,” our president 
then collected himself and said, “Miss Rogers, it’s all right. I'll take the 
meeting now.” And he did. 

This was our next to last meeting. As the children were leaving, a large 
group of them came up to me and said that they considered themselves 
very rude and wished to be punished. They wanted to know what punish- 
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ment I would advise, and I told them it was wholly up to them. Next time 
the club met they sentenced themselves to sitting in silence for fifteen 
minutes to show respect for Ned and to make up somewhat for being 
discourteous. This sentence was carried out and I can assure you it was 
thrilling to sit with a group of children who had such a strong feeling of 
loyalty toward one another. 

Our last meeting—At the last meeting of the year the president asked 
for suggestions as to how the group could improve its procedure if the 
club were to continue. The children criticized themselves very fairly and 
were a bit modest in speaking of their accomplishments. Their teacher, 
however, was exceedingly proud. I told them how much I had enjoyed 
working with the Good Will English Club and how well they had lived 
up to the name they had chosen. My only advice to them was that they 
remember that little things count and that no matter how small a detail 
may seem it should receive its share of attention. 

The president then spoke briefly on how the little things really make the 
bigger things worthwhile. He thanked the club for cooperating with him. 
He spoke of the club activities in general. He gave a little “pep talk” on 
serving in office, emphasizing the fact that many members of the club 
could have served fully as well as he if they had had the opportunity. The 
meeting and the club year were brought to a close with the singing of our 
club song. The song lacked its usual lively spirit, however, for it was our 
final expression of loyalty to an organization we had enjoyed and re- 
spected. 

Conclusion—The parliamentary procedures used in this club activity 
might not appeal to all sixth-grade children, and perhaps not to my own 
class of another year. Nevertheless, other teachers may at some time come 
in contact with a group that will enjoy such procedures very much. My 
suggestion would be to give the group as little supervision as possible, and 
not to make even that little evident after the club has a good start. Giving 
a child the responsibility for a particular phase of group work usually 
leads to an affection for it and a loyalty to it which make domination by 
the teacher unnecessary and unwise. Within reasonable limits children 
may be given the reins and the right of way and they will lead themselves 
to success. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE AND 
SUPERVISORY PRACTICES 
EDITORIAL COMMENT 


INCE THIS YEARBOOK deals with a part of the school curriculum, most 

of its pages are devoted to problems of instruction and pupil guid- 

ance. In the day-to-day solution of these problems the classroom 
teacher is naturally the central figure. To accomplish desirable results efh- 
ciently, however, the instructional program must be well administered and 
supervised. Within each school the administration and supervision should 
be centered in the principal altho many other persons, including teachers, 
may make important contributions. 

The preceding chapters have not avoided administrative and supervisory 
matters entirely. Moreover, the very foundation of good supervision is a 
thoro knowledge of what takes place in the classroom and of what should 
take place there. Consequently, the earlier sections of the book should 
appeal no less to principals and other school officers than to teachers. There 
are, however, pertinent problems of school management and teacher guid- 
ance which have received little or no attention up to this point. In this 
chapter some of those problems are presented, together with procedures 
used in meeting them. 

Shearer begins the chapter by telling about the development of a new 
course of study in language for the intermediate grades. The work was 
directed by a central committee but every principal and intermediate grade 
teacher in the school system had a chance to participate. 

In the next article, Deppenbrock and Schmidtman describe the plan 
used in one school to help teachers improve children’s oral expression. The 
principal of the school appraised the oral English of the pupils and re- 
ported his findings to the teachers. The teachers discussed these results in 
the light of their own observations and held meetings to consider ways of 
improving the situation. 

In the third article, Worthington reviews a supervisory program in 
English which involved the rural schools of an entire county. The activities 
carried on included surveying local conditions, developing a basic philos- 
ophy, selecting and developing materials, and evaluating the program. 

The concluding article, by Davenport, tells how the teachers of one 
school revised their philosophy and methods of language teaching and 
then helped the parents to understand the newer points of view. 

A list of selected references on these and related problems is given on 
page 590.—Editorial Committee. 
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DEVELOPING A LANGUAGE CURRICULUM IN THE 
INTERMEDIATE GRADES 


Exica M. SHEARER 


Supervisor of Elementary Education, Public Schools, Long Beach, California 


OR SEVERAL YEARS the city schools in Long Beach, California, had been 
without a printed course of study in language. This was during a 
transition period in which practices were moving from the teach- 

ing of isolated subjects to a fairly well-established integrated activity pro- 
gram. Teachers were conscious of the many situations giving rise to com- 
munication both oral and written, and were aware of the needs and 
motives for learning which these situations provided. They were using the 
textbook as a reference book, no longer observing the logical sequence of 
the subjectmatter therein presented. This was still the situation in the 
school year 1936-37, when the time seemed ripe for a careful analysis of 
what was being done and for a studied consideration of the possibility of 
raising current practices to higher levels. 

New stimulus found—The timely appearance of An Experience Cur- 
riculum in English’ provided the needed springboard. With the generous 
permission of the publishers a committee of five local teachers, together 
with the two general elementary supervisors, extracted from this report 
the material most pertinent to local needs, organized it into a form for 
ready reference, and in December 1937 made it available to every teacher 
in the elementary schools. A period of study followed. Meetings were held 
to discuss the material, and implied classroom practices were tried. 

Staff organized for curriculum development—About this time a new or- 
ganization for work on curriculum development in Long Beach was ef- 
fected, the general nature of which is indicated in Figure I. In the account 
which follows, reference will be made to the various committees indicated 
on this chart and it will be noted that curriculum development as thus 
conceived permeates the thinking and draws upon the talents of each and 
every member of the staff. 

Curriculum project initiated—By the fall of 1938 there was an evident 
readiness on the part of the teachers for the larger task of preparing a 
“Guide to the Teaching of Oral and Written Language” which would 
meet local needs. In accordance with the accepted organization for cur- 
riculum development, the project in Grades IV, V, and VI was initiated 
by the Intermediate Grade Division Committee, the active members of 
which were two principals, four classroom teachers, and the general super- 
Ps Hatfield, w. Wilbur, chairman. An Experience Curriculum in English. Report of the Cur- 


riculum Commission of the National Council of Teachers of English. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Co., 1935. 323 p. 
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FIGURE I—OrGanizaTION FoR CurRICULUM IMPROVEMENT, LonG BEAcH 
Pusiic ScHooLs 
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visor of intermediate grades, This committee sensed the desirability and 
the possibility of making the undertaking an educative experience for 
every teacher in the division. Their vision of 150 teachers actively at work 
creating richer opportunities for growth in language power on the part of 
their pupils became a reality, and the work of these teachers is described 
in this article because it represents a type of curriculum development 
whose potentialities are being increasingly recognized. 

Areas selected for study—With a small list of suggested topics emanating 





from the Division Committee as a point of departure and a stimulus to 


further thought, each classroom teacher was asked to indicate the aspects 
of the language problem which, in her judgment, merited further study 
and to indicate the relative importance of these aspects. The results when 
tabulated yielded the following list, arranged in the order of importance as 
indicated by teacher vote: 


1. Ways and means of improving spoken language in the classroom before the 
class as a whole and in larger groups in the auditorium. 

2. Means of preserving and stimulating creative expression. 

3. Learnings best acquired in functional situations; those requiring drill. Sources 
of appropriate practice material. 

4. Educational philosophy underlying modern courses of study in this field. 

5. Dramatization—desirable outcomes, technics, and methods for each grade level. 

6. Means of evaluating progress. 
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7. Suggestions for improving the functional use of spelling. 

8. Grade allocation; suggested order of emphasis or sequence of mastery of 
various technics, 

9, Storytelling—desirable outcomes, technics, and methods for each grade level. 
Examples of appropriate stories for different grades. 

10. Influences affecting adversely the speech of children. Suggestions for reducing 
these influences. 

11. Recommended forms for written work. 

12. Recommended form for final course of study or printed guide. 


Research undertaken by advisory committees—In accordance with their 
expressed interest in these various aspects of the total problem, teachers and 
laymen were invited to serve on advisory committees to study them and 
make pertinent recommendations. Each of the twelve advisory committees 
worked under the immediate leadership of a teacher-chairman, with the 
general supervisor serving as consultant. 

The Long Beach school system maintains an excellent professional 
library in charge of a trained librarian and staff. With their assistance the 
best professional literature dealing with each of the twelve problems was 
assembled and made available for easy reference. Unpublished theses were 
secured from several universities and likewise were placed at the disposal 
of the advisory committees. 

The major part of the school year was devoted to research activities 
which eventuated in twelve specific reports. As each group completed its 
work, the chairman was released from classroom work for a few days to 
put her report into form for circulation. Copies were sent to the chairman 
of each advisory committee, to each member of the Intermediate Grade 
Division Committee, to the general supervisor of junior high schools, and 
to the general supervisor of kindergarten-primary grades. Each of these 
was asked to read the report critically, to note conflicting recommendations 
or suggestions, and to point out the same to the chairman issuing the re- 
port. It is much to the credit of the various advisory committees that under 
such searching examination few statements were challenged. 

Reports evaluated and modified—Since the total membership of the 
twelve advisory committees numbered only eighty-four, there were still 
between sixty and seventy teachers who had played no active part in this 
piece of curriculum construction. To insure 100 percent participation, it 
was necessary to draw this group into the project in a vital way. 

The twelve reports, having been approved by the individuals indicated 
above, were now submitted to each of the twenty-four elementary schools. 
Within each building a representative was named by the principal to 
receive the reports, to present them to the intermediate grade teachers and 
lead a discussion of their adequacy as a foundation for the contemplated 
“Guide to the Teaching of Oral and Written Language,” and finally to 
record and transmit to the general supervisor all reactions favorable or 
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otherwise. This proved to be one of the most fruitful steps in the entire 
study. The teachers who had not been actively at work on any of the ad- 
visory committees were not intimately acquainted with the professional 
literature which had played such a large part in determining the decisions 
of the committee members; hence these teachers were critical of many of 
the proposals. In each building, however, there were teachers who had 
served as members of one or more committees and who were therefore able 
to meet basic criticisms with sound defense. It would be unfair to imply 
that no valid suggestions for modification emanated from these building 
discussions. Many splendid ideas did come from this source, for it was 
here that the practicability of proposals was challenged most strongly. 
Nevertheless, the thinking of those who, up to this point, had not par- 
ticipated in the study was raised to higher levels as they entered into de- 
liberations with those who had been active in research. 

The reactions of the intermediate grade teachers in each building to 
each of the reports were forwarded to the chairman of the advisory com- 
mittee with which the report had originated. The advisory committee took 
each suggestion under advisement and rejected only those that were in 
direct opposition to accepted presentday thought. This seeming generosity 
in granting all other modifications was due to that universal desire to set 
up a program sufficiently acceptable to the entire staff that it would be 
followed with both confidence and enthusiasm. 

Final manuscript prepared—There remained the large task of bringing 
these isolated reports together in a unified publication. To effect this, one 
teacher was released from classroom duty for a period of eight weeks, dur- 
ing which she worked with the general supervisor in accomplishing the 
desired end. Eventually the manuscript was completed and presented to 
the General Committee on Curriculum for their approval of its publication 
and use. 

In making this request for approval of the General Committee, the fol- 
lowing points relative to the total project were set forth and are quoted 
here by way of summary: 

1. The manuscript represents the culmination of a study which was begun in the 
spring of 1936, and in which every teacher and principal in the intermediate grade 
division has had an opportunity to participate. 

2. Two hundred and seventy-five references dealing with presentday trends in 
curriculum development in this field have been consulted during the course of the 
study, and proposals for local procedures have been evaluated accordingly. 

3. To insure close articulation of the work between divisions, the general super- 
visors in contiguous divisions have been kept constantly apprised of our efforts, and 
contemplated procedures have been reviewed before the junior high-school teachers of 
social studies and English. 

4. The manuscript is based upon the expectation that we shall continue an in- 


formal, integrated activity program in the intermediate grades and it therefore is of 
a functional type. 
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5. It is further assumed that the local schools will continue to endorse a no-failure 
policy and, therefore, provision has been made for individualization of instruction 
to the end that the needs of each child may be met irrespective of how much they 
may deviate from those of the group. 

6. At the request of the classroom teachers, the publication has been made as 
concise as possible. Exclusive of bibliography the body of the manuscript has been 
limited to forty-eight pages. 


The General Committee approved the work and the manuscript was trans- 
mitted to the Curriculum Office for publication. 

Concluding statement—As is too often the case, the writer must close 
this narrative with the completion of the tangible product. Let us hope 
that this is merely the end of the first cycle of our effort to improve the 
language expression of boys and girls in Long Beach. Altho our experi- 
ences up to this point have been highly stimulative and productive of bet- 
ter classroom practice, our efforts will not reach fruition until the ideas 
incorporated in printed form are completely woven into practice and are 
serving as seed that germinates and produces more adequate concepts of 
how children grow in power of self-expression. 


IRCUMSTANCEs of modern life in America make it highly de- 
C sirable and at times necessary that children, young people, 
and adults engage in a variety of language and reading activities, 
some of them rather complicated and difficult. Although the con- 
ditions, the forces, and the pressures of life compel people to carry 
on these activities, they do not usually provide adequate means or 
agency, apart from the school, through which people may learn to 
carry them on effectively. The school program in English exists, 
then, primarily to help children and young people engage more 
skillfully in those language and reading experiences which in our 
country at this time are indispensable for normal, successful 
living. Its secondary purpose is to help them discover language 
and reading experiences which are desirable but which the cir- 
cumstances of life have not yet brought to their attention.— 
Shattuck, Marquis E., and Barnes, Walter, in The Development 
of a Modern Program in English, Ninth Yearbook, Department 
of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction, 1936, p. 1-2. 
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STIMULATING AND GUIDING TEACHERS IN THE IM- 
PROVEMENT OF CHILDREN’S ORAL EXPRESSION 


Aubrey R. Deppensrock, Supervisor of Intermediate Grades 
and 


Marcuerite L, ScuMiptMan, Supervisor of Primary Grades and Kindergartens 
Public Schools, Baltimore, Maryland 


N ORDER TO ENABLE PUPILS in our elementary schools to meet success- 

fully the ordinary demands of living in school at.d out of school, it is 

necessary to plan for the development of certain language resources. In 
any school this development is possible only when there has been initiated 
a well-balanced English program enlisting the understanding and co- 
operation of pupils, teachers, supervisors, principal, and parents. 


PRELIMINARY ACTIVITIES 


Observing and analyzing the speech needs of pupils—In a certain ele- 
mentary school in Baltimore the principal was conscious of the lack of 
clear enunciation, careful pronounciation, modulation of voice, and gen- 
erally harmonious speech thruout the school. To accumulate some concrete 
evidence of the pupils’ needs, the principal observed the oral English of 
the pupils in their class work and in other school activities over a period 
of several weeks. He used a chart based on some of the oral English skills 
found in the Baltimore course of study in order to check on the presence 
or lack of these skills in each group. The chart used was of the following 
type: 

Inventory of Oral English Skills 


Enunciates | Pronounces | Uses pleasing | Has good | Shows poise 


clear tone of voice 





After analyzing the strengths and weaknesses of the children’s language 
abilities in this manner, the principal was prepared to show the supervisor 
and teachers what the pupils had attained as compared with what should 
be achieved according to the elementary-school objectives in English. The 
comparison indicated certain objectives which the school was far from 
attaining. Of these, the one most in need of attention in practically every 
situation was the following: Speak in a clear voice so that everyone under- 
stands what is being said, 
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Presenting pupil needs to the faculty—To bring this need before his 
faculty, the principal prepared and distributed among the teachers a 
mimeographed bulletin presenting the results of his observations. A brief 
summary of this bulletin is included here: 


TO THE TEACHERS 


During the observation of the oral expression of the pupils in our school, both in 
organized classroom activities and informal conversation, it has been noted that the 
majority of the children are eager to express their ideas and in most instances seem to 
have a definite contribution to make. This seems to be due partly to the fact that a 
large percent of our pupil personnel consists of individuals who have had the benefits 
derived from favorable environmental conditions at home. In addition to this, it is 
very evident that innumerable opportunities for expression thru oral language have 
been utilized while at the same time opportunities for improvement in speech have 
been considered. However, the one major weakness that is characteristic of the pupils 
thruout the school is their inability to enunciate clearly, pronounce correctly, and 
speak in a well-modulated tone of voice. 

In order to attain better achievement in relation to the specific objective stated 
above, it is suggested that each teacher study the language strengths and weaknesses 
of her own pupils during all school activities and be ready to discuss them at the 
faculty meeting next week. It is also suggested that the faculty acquaint themselves 
with the following recent and helpful references on the instruction of the language 
arts: 

1. Blaisdell, Thomas C., Ways to Teach English, Doubleday, Doran and Com- 
pany, New York, 1930, p. 58-66. 

Mirrielies, Lucia B., Teaching Composition and Literature in Junior and Senior 
High Schools, Harcourt, Brace and Company, New York, 1937, p. 220-38. 
3. Seely, Howard F., On Teaching English, American Book Company, New York, 

1933, p. 171-73. 


i) 


DeveELopinc A ProcraM To Meer Pupit NeEeps 


At the faculty meeting which followed the issuance of this bulletin, the 
teachers discussed freely the weaknesses in children’s speech which they 
had noted in their own classrooms. In every instance these weaknesses 
were the same as those noted previously by the principal. Following this 
verification of existing conditions, the remainder of the meeting was de- 
voted to a consideration of pertinent points to be investigated, discussed, 
and incorporated in the school’s language program in order to meet the 
speech needs of the pupils. This deliberation resulted in the formulation 
of four questions which were to represent the core of the program and 
serve as the basis for discussion in a series of faculty meetings. The ques- 
tions follow: 

1. What standards for good speech should be developed with elementary-school 
children? 

2. What means may be used to make the pupils aware of their weaknesses in 
speech? 

3. How can the school improve the speech habits of its pupils? 


4. How can the home cooperate with the school in improving the speech of 
children? 
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It was agreed that as each question was discussed and suggestions were 
offered in regard to it, the suggestions would be adapted and applied in the 
teaching conducted in each classroom. 


1. Suggested Standards for Good Speech 


During the discussion of the first question, the teachers, from their 
knowledge of the objectives listed in the course of study, suggested va- 
rious goals for good speech that seemed worthwhile to develop with the 
children. The standards discussed during this meeting included those used 
by the principal in his inventory chart. To summarize the discussion, the 
principal distributed mimeographed copies of the chart and told how he 
had used it. It was suggested that each teacher make a survey of her class 
and note specifically on the chart the various accomplishments and needs 
of the individuals in the class. 


2. Suggestions for Awakening an Awareness of Needs in Pupils 


When considering the second question previously listed, the faculty 
members offered many new and interesting ideas, Some of these sugges- 
tions for awakening in the pupils an awareness of their speech weaknesses 
were original ones that had already been used; others had been culled from 
the references read; and still others were original ones that had not yet 
been tried out by the faculty. Several of the most interesting suggestions 
are described in the following paragraphs. 

Use of slogans—Children’s interest can often be stimulated thru the use 
of slogans. One teacher had found it helpful on a previous occasion to post 
and discuss the meaning of such slogans as these: 

Speak that I may know you. 

Everybody speaks; why not speak well? 

Speech is produced to be heard. 
After slogans had been discussed, the children were encouraged to apply 
them to their own speech and to think of ways in which their speech 
needed to be improved. 

Use of pictures—Pictures are well known for their appeal to all classes 
and ages of people. Another method which had proved helpful in arousing 
children to the need and value of good speech was the use of a poster por- 
traying all the occupations in which good speech is essential. The sketches 
on this poster included typical scenes in the daily life of a salesman, a 
radio announcer, a telephone operator, a teacher, a storyteller, and others. 

Use of poetry—Stll another device which had been found effective in 
making children especially conscious of their voices, and which was sug- 
gested by a member of the faculty, was the use of certain poems. The par- 
ticular poems mentioned were “Voices” by Louise Abney, “My Talking 
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Voice” (author unknown), and “Tone of Voice” by Sarah Edwards 
Henshaw. By hearing, reading, and discussing these poems the children 
were made aware of various types of voices and of those which are most 
desirable and most pleasing. Each child was asked to check first on his 
own speaking voice in different situations and also to be prepared from 
time to time to evaluate the speaking voices of other members of his class. 

Use of radio programs—Since the radio plays an important part in the 
lives of all people today, one teacher suggested that interest in good speech 
might be secured by discussing with children the reasons why certain pro- 
grams appeal to large numbers of people. 

From these suggestions and others, each teacher selected one or more 
ideas to use in her classroom to lead the children to realize the value of 
good speech and to make them aware of their own specific needs. After 
trying some of these new ideas the teachers reported very interesting re- 
sults. One teacher who discussed radio programs with her class reported 
that at first the children did not realize that the popularity of programs 
often is dependent upon the pleasing voices of the participants, but as the 
discussion progressed some children made pertinent remarks which re- 
vealed the feelings of members of their families concerning certain radio 
voices. By advising the children to listen to certain programs, the teacher 
received remarks that showed even greater discrimination among, and 
evaluation of, radio voices. As the children in this school were often af- 
forded the opportunity of broadcasting on some of the radio programs 
sponsored by the Baltimore public schools, they were interested in trying 
to improve their voices and their speech, and even in trying to pattern 
themselves after their favorite radio star. 

Whenever any visual materials were used in classrooms and found help- 
ful in this initial step, they were collected by the principal and posted on 
bulletin boards in the halls where all children could see and enjoy them. In 
this way all the children were exposed to various stimuli suggesting the 
value of good speech. 


3. Suggestions for Improving the Speech Habits of Pupils 


In subsequent faculty meetings the remaining questions developed in 
the initial meeting were discussed. When the third question, “How can the 
school improve the speech habits of its pupils?” was considered, many sug- 
gestions were given by the teachers and supervisor. The first discussion on 
this topic stressed the importance of 
Providing for daily brief habit-forming drills 
Organizing practice around well-selected experiences 
Developing the habit of intelligent appraisal of oneself and others 


Making the improvement of speech function in all studies and activities thru- 
out the school day. 


Pwnre 
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To develop specific ways and means of accomplishing these four essen- 
tial phases of the program, the teachers formed four committees, each to 
work with the supervisor and to be responsible for reporting on one phase 
of the program. Summaries of the reports of the committees are included 
in the following paragraphs. 

Providing for daily habit-forming drills—The committee reporting on 
the daily brief habit-forming drills stressed the fact that the ability to speak 
well comes from actual practice on clear enunciation, correct pronuncia- 
tion, and the use of a well-modulated voice in situations as natural as pos- 
sible. The following worthwhile characteristics of habit-forming drills 
were given: 


1. Such drills should be given daily. 

2. They should be brief, lasting from three to five minutes. 

3. They should be based on individual needs of pupils as shown by their oral 
work. 


4. They should be related to individual or group interests which arise in the 
regular classroom work. 

5. They should provide for maximum pupil participation and meaningful repe- 
tition. 

6. They should be referred to at any time in the day when the need for correc. 
tion arises, 


Examples of exercises such as the following were presented in the com- 
mittee report: 


Pronounce each word correctly; then use each one that is checked in an oral 
sentence. 





met cat us slept 
get/ catch just/ kept/ 
let match dust wept 
get catch/ just crept/ 


(Sometimes vary the drill by having the children refer to a picture, a game, a 
race, or an interesting event about which they can form sentences that include the 
checked words.) 

3e sure to make very clear the d or ¢ and y as you pronounce the following ex- 
pressions, Use each in an oral sentence. 


Did you Can't you 
Could you Don’t you 
Would you Won't you 


Sound the o in the ending of each of the following words. Pronounce each word 
correctly; then use the words that are checked in oral sentences. 


pillow/ follow/ fellow/ tomorrow 
willow hollow mellow borrow/ 





Organizing practice around well-selected experiences—The keynote 
sounded in another committee report was that all practice in oral language 
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should be organized around well-selected experiences. The teachers were 
definitely encouraged to use activities with which the child’s life is filled 
and which demand appropriate expression. By enriching, enlarging, and 
utilizing those activities which involve language, the teacher may direct 
the children in the development of effective, pleasing speech. The com- 
mittee report also included a review of some of the well-selected experi- 
ences around which oral language practice may be organized. A brief de- 
scription of several of these activities is included here. 

One activity which seems to be interesting to all pupils is the preparation 
and presentation of radio programs. During the preparation of such a 
program in the classroom many opportunities for oral discussion are af- 
forded. Rehearsing parts prepared for a radio broadcast provides excellent 
practice in pronunciation, enunciation, and the use of a pleasing voice. 

Since telephoning is a common experience to everyone today, it may be 
used by the school to provide purposeful practice in oral English. When- 
ever this activity is utilized, it is highly desirable that the children have a 
real reason for using the telephone and that they realize the need for prac- 
tice before attempting to talk. The teacher should stress the fact that in 
order to make oneself understood, one must talk in a well-modulated voice, 
pronounce his words correctly, and enunciate clearly. A number of chil- 
dren may make trial performances while the others in the group prepare 
suggestions and criticisms which will improve the conversations. At the 
end of the time allotted to this trial performance the pupils may choose 
the child who has used the telephone most effectively to do the actual tele- 
phoning of the real message. Some uses of the telephone suggested by the 
committee members reporting on this topic were: 

1. Making a thank-you telephone call after a visit has been made 

2. Making a telephone call to inquire about a sick classmate 

3. Making a telephone call to arrange for an excursion 

4. Making a telephone call to order refreshments for a class party. 


Activities organized around literary experiences also were suggested as 
helpful in providing practice in good oral speech. It was suggested that the 
teachers experiment with the use of choric or verse speaking as an aid to 
improving enunciation, pronunciation, and quality of voice tones. The 
committee stressed the value of choric speaking, not only as an aid to the 
interpretation and enjoyment of literary selections but also because of its 
possibilities for improving the speech of individual pupils. 

Developing the habit of intelligent appraisal—Self-appraisal is an impor- 
tant phase of speech improvement. In oral practice, pupils should be en- 
couraged to work on their own needs and also to develop the habit of cor- 
recting their own errors. The committee working on self-appraisal stressed 
the importance of this principle and recommended means by which pupils 
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could note improvement made thru correct practice. The chief recom. 
mendation was to recall with pupils, before allowing them to speak to the 
group, the particular weaknesses which had previously been noted in their 
speech and to encourage the use of the correct forms previously studied, 
Other suggestions emphasized the importance of allowing each pupil to 
criticize his own oral speech before having criticism offered by the group, 
and the value of securing constructive criticism from the group. 

Making improved speech function at all times—The functioning of im- 
proved speech in all studies and activities thruout the school day was the 
topic of the fourth committee report. It was pointed out that no matter 
whether the class period be one in English, arithmetic, social studies, or 
reading, there are innumerable opportunities for practicing good oral 
speech. When children are reporting, participating in dramatizations, or 
discussing given topics in any class period, it is imperative that both the 
teacher and children have in mind the objectives for better speech devel- 
oped in the English periods. 

Schoolwide activities also offer many opportunities for the purposeful 
practice of oral speech. It was suggested by the members of this committee 
that in addition to utilizing all the English opportunities that arise in the 
regular classroom situations, each class be encouraged to assume the re- 


sponsibility for planning and conducting one schoolwide activity such as 
the following: 


1. Planning and conducting one meeting of the Junior Red Cross Council 
2. Reporting on an American School of the Air radio program to classes not given 


the opportunity to hear the program 
3. Providing the program for one safety council meeting 
4. Taking charge of a school assembly program 
5. Preparing and giving the information needed in conducting a tour of a travel- 


ing art exhibit. 

The classroom teachers were encouraged to help the pupils with the 
selected school activity by reviewing the objectives for better speech, ac- 
tually practicing certain presentations, giving constructive suggestions, 
working with individual pupils on specific needs in the enunciation and 
pronunciation of certain words, and helping the participants to evaluate 
the program in their own classroom before presenting it to the school. 


4. Enlisting the Cooperation of Parents 


As the enlisting of parental cooperation was a definite part of the pro- 
gram for improving the oral expression of pupils, the principal discussed 
the plan for improvement at a parents’ meeting, giving the specific objec- 
tives of the program and telling how the home could fit into it. When the 
principal discussed the needs of the children with the parents, they indi- 
cated that they, too, were conscious of the existing weaknesses among their 
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children. The parents were asked to cooperate in three specific ways: 
(1) to endeavor to furnish correct models for their children in their own 
speech; (2) to make some effort to hold their children responsible for cor- 
rect speech at home; and (3) to provide definite practice at home for their 
children by listening to them relate their experiences. The parents signified 
their willingness to cooperate in this project. 


EVALUATING THE PRoGRAM 


When the program had been in effect for some time, criteria for evaluat- 
ing it were developed by a group of faculty members under the guidance 
of the principal and supervisor. The following questions were formulated 
and suggested for use by the teachers in planning, executing, and judging 
the program in their individual classrooms: 

1. Are you including the following in your weekly program? 


a. A brief daily habit-forming drill 
b. A variety of speech experiences such as 


Conversation Dramatization Stories 
Interviewing Reports Telephoning 
Speeches Discussion Choral speaking 


2. Are you making your English program so vital that each child is conscious of 
his goals and is definitely working toward them? 

3. Are you keeping a record by which you can determine the specific needs of 
pupils and measure their growth? 


4. Are you basing your work upon integration with other subjects, personal ex- 
periences, school government, and topics of the day? 


5. Are the major school activities evidencing the results of the English program? 
6. Are the informal conversations with children outside the regular class periods 
evidences of correct speech? 


7. Are you aware of a daily growth in the skills of correct speech? 


Altho the results of a program of the type described in this article would 
be difficult to measure objectively, there was little doubt in the minds of 
all concerned that this particular program was of great value. From the 
point of view of the pupils, the program was invaluable because of the 
effort which the pupils put forth in trying to improve their speech and in 
the actual improvement noticeable in their oral language thruout the day. 
From the point of view of the teachers, the program was helpful because 
it enabled them to analyze the needs of their pupils and to work out effec- 
tive procedures to meet these needs. To the principal and supervisors the 
program was of great value because of the stimulus it offered to the 
teachers to improve their language teaching. To all—pupils, teachers, par- 
ents, principal, and supervisors—the greatest value of the program lay in 
the excellent opportunities which it afforded for the exchanging of ideas. 
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A RURAL SUPERVISORY PROGRAM IN ENGLISH 
A. Drucitta WortHINGTON 
Elementary School Supervisor, Frederick County Schools, Frederick, Maryland 


ERHAPS MANY READERS OF THE YEARBOOK have seen the magazine ad- 
vertisement in which a small boy, having incurred parental wrath 
by breaking a window, prepares for the inevitable by insulating with 
his English book those parts most likely to suffer. As we in the schools of 
Frederick County surveyed our situation about six years ago, we felt that 
we too were using English to insulate against more and better English. 
We had the problems common to most localities and not a few which we 
felt were peculiar to our own county. The usual procedures were not solv- 
ing our local difficulties and were only a little more successful in dealing 
with the usual problems encountered in an English program. Our teachers 
were aware that poor English detracted from an otherwise desirable learn- 
ing situation but were using only their own individual efforts and devices 
to effect an improvement. The situation seemed to need the impetus of a 
cooperative, organized program combining teacher, pupil, and supervisory 
efforts to overcome the inertia and apathy of the pupils and to better uti- 
lize the teachers’ endeavors. 
Surveying local conditions—Standardized tests’ had shown the follow- 
ing conditions to exist in Grades III thru VII: 


1. In formal grammar we were above the national median. 

2. In vocabulary we were much below the median. 

3. In reading we were average. 

4. In literature we stood very low. 

5. In other subjectmatter fields we ranked very well, even high in some cases. 


In addition, certain subjective but none-the-less informative data gathered 
from classroom observation and from teacher reaction showed other phases 
of English to be so poor as to hinder markedly the classroom response of 
pupils. This was especially evident in oral reports, programs, and simple 
social situations requiring oral language. 

Our poor grasp of vocabulary was reflected also in our reading and social 
studies work. Our difficulties in literature were accounted for in two ways: 
(1) The test dealt with traditional titles and our libraries were being built 
with newer titles; and (2) in some schools there was a lack of adequate 
literary materials, even of the newer type. 

Pupils frankly said that social pressures from outside the school were to 
them more important than the standards of language usage taught in 
school. They hesitated—even refused in some cases—to deviate from forms 


1 Unit Scales of Attainment, published by Educational Test Bureau, Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
and Metropolitan Achievement Tests, published by World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 
York. 
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which were in general use in out-of-school activities and groups. We ap- 
preciated the frankness of the pupils but it did not simplify our problem. 
Speech was influenced by racial impurities to which pupils and teachers 
alike were oblivious, and the pupils evidenced a laxness and lack of pride 
or pleasure in speaking correctly and in a pleasant tone. As a rule, they 
did not speak clearly and loudly enough to be heard with either profit or 
interest. 

Pupils were indifferent to both good enunciation and correct pronuncia- 
tion and they had not yet accepted the necessity for ear training in those 
respects. Such mispronunciations as “lenth” for length, “strenth” for 
strength, “bursh” for bush, “tager” for tiger, “fur” for fire, “Mizers” for 
Mrs., “erl” for oil, and “onct” for once are common to all schools in the 
county. 

Coincident with this survey of local conditions in regard to English was 
a movement all over the state of Maryland, headed by members of the 
state department of education, to begin an examination of the general 
curriculum with a view to its modification and enrichment. In Frederick 
County we felt that the English situation offered an immediate challenge 
and that we could well focus our attention upon it. The greatest needs 
seemed to be those of developing and maintaining basic skills, changing 
attitudes, rearranging learning areas, and providing for English to func- 
tion as a social tool. 

This program was carried out in twenty-four schools, ranging in size 
and type from the large graded school with a teacher for each grade to 
the completely ungraded school with only one teacher. 

Agreeing on a basic philosophy—Books on general curriculum building 
and on newer trends in English were made available to the teachers. 
Meetings for group discussion were held and small groups met and ex- 
pressed their feelings as to what they should and could do. The following 
points were accepted by general agreement as preliminary premises for 
the philosophy underlying the program and as a basis for selecting learn- 
ing areas and activities: 

English is essentially valuable as a socially-functioning tool. 
Reading ability is strongly allied with ability in English. 

3. The following subjects should be regarded as language arts, thus promoting a 
better interrelation and correlation of English with all subjectmatter fields: Fnglish, 
handwriting, reading, spelling, and literature. 

4. Ability in the language arts should be accepted as the basis for promotion in 
the primary grades, thus at once recognizing the importance of English and the newer 
theories as to the advantage of correlation and unit treatment of all subject fields. 

5. English must be made to function in all subjectmatter areas. 

6. All pupils must accept the English program and realize that their participation 
is necessary for its success. (The responsibility for eradication of local speech im- 
purities and usages was handed over to the pupils. This was accomplished thru 


friendly conversation pointing out the need, and thru cooperative acceptance of plans 
for improvement and group interaction to build up morale and interest.) 


l. 
tf 
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Selecting and developing suitable materials—Frederick County has no 
uniform textbook adoptions, but all teachers were given a copy of An 
Experience Curriculum in English® as a guide. This book formulates the 
newer philosophy and contains suggestions for a variety of activities. A 
complete change of textbooks thruout the county was impossible from the 
standpoint of expense and no necessity for such a change was indicated. 
In schools where old texts needed to be replaced, samples of several of the 
newer books were given to the teacher and she indicated her choice on a 
report sent to the central office. Wherever possible the chosen books were 
supplied, as the school officers of the county believe that teachers work 
more effectively and happily with equipment of their own selection. How- 
ever, since few schools received new texts, the supervisors went over the 
old texts and cross-referenced them against An Experience Curriculum in 
English so that some material would be easily found to fit in with the 
activities suggested in that book. 

As a further help, a minimum list of activities was selected from the 
book just mentioned, and a series of meetings was held to help teachers 
become familiar with the philosophy and the types of activities indicated 
as desirable. In order to meet the teachers’ feeling about the teaching of 
formal grammar, several bulletins containing suggested programs, plans 
for drill, and remedial plans were sent out from the supervisors’ offices. 
Teachers cooperated in ‘making some of these units while others were 
made by the supervisors, often in answer to a special request or to meet 
a need evidenced in a classroom observation. All these aids emphasized 
functional English. Some typical bulletins were the following: 

Teaching the vocabulary of first- and second-grade arithmetic 

Interesting words—what do they mean, and can you pronounce them? 
Remedial program for teaching certain errors common to Frederick County 
Suggestions for teaching grammar necessary in Grades IV, V, and VI 

a. Use inductive or deductive teaching 

b. Give pre-test to determine needs 

c. Make drill conform to good practice 

d. Use material in everyday life, such as magazines and newspapers 

e. Plan interesting opportunities for application 
5. A plan for letter writing 
6. Helps for teaching speech and eradicating speech errors 
7. A plan for teaching paragraph writing 
8. Suggestions for teaching phonics and word analysis in all grades 


9. A program of vocabulary study for upper grades 
10. Minimum essentials of usage and sequence for teaching. 


->wivn 


Coordinating work in reading and social studies—Another phase of our 
English program hinged on work done in the social studies and in reading 
and literature. Recognizing the opportunities for improving English by 

2 Hatfield, W. Wilbur, chairman. An Experience Curriculum in English. Report of the Cur- 


riculum Commission of the National Council of Teachers of English. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Co., 1935. 323 p. 
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utilizing these fields, we planned units which would use all the language 
skills. Culminating activities in the form of class programs, assemblies, 
and club programs were suggested so that English would function in a 
social setting. 

Experiments in utilizing material in social studies and in reading on the 
same subject but on different levels of difficulty were tried with encourag- 
ing success. Typical of these units were the ones on “Printing and Book 
Making,” “Transportation,” and “The Story of Light.” In the two- and 
three-teacher schools the pupils in Grades IV thru VII were commonly 
grouped together, and suitable materials dealing with some phase of the 
unit but ranging in difficulty from a fourth- to a seventh-grade level were 
used. These attempts to individualize group instruction assisted teachers 
in small schools and those having more than one grade to do more and 
better teaching and to use the time and abilities of pupils—especially their 
reading abilities—to better advantage. For these units the pupils in each 
room were regrouped according to reading ability rather than grade level. 
With the newer materials, grade lines are seldom sharply drawn and a 
teacher with ability and tact can group pupils on different ability levels 
with no friction and with distinct satisfaction to both pupils and teacher. 

Making grammar function—Since we had attained a good median score 
on standardized tests in formal grammar, our problem in this area was to 
retain our technical skill and at the same time to widen our field of learn- 
ing, to include socialized English experiences, and to work enthusiastically 
for functioning grammar. The activities presented in An Experience Cur- 
riculum in English helped us to plan this phase of our work. We utilized 
opportunities to write letters of real importance—one to Miss Farjeon, the 
poetess, asking her to help us interpret her poem, “The Flower Seller”; 
another to the Pan American Union in Washington, D. C., during the 
Lima Conference; copies of a third to various governmental agencies, and 
of a fourth to hotels having names with historical significance. This last 
project produced such interesting replies and became so far-reaching in 
scope that an entire unit in American history resulted. Other activities 
used to utilize functional grammar in written work included notices, cap- 
tions, notebooks, and bulletin boards. Handwriting and spelling also were 
improved thru these activities. 

Reports and announcements were among the important types of oral 
responses required. Ovr phonics and vocabulary studies helped here, too. 

Improving the teaching of literature—Altho our poor showing in litera- 
ture was accounted for in part by other factors, we felt that we could im- 
prove our teaching here also. With this end in view the following steps 
were taken: 


1. The improvement of school libraries as rapidly as possible, 
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2. The addition of new texts in reading and literature to circulate thru the super- 


visors’ offices. (This step meant work for teachers and supervisors but was a way to 
secure a wide variety of reading materials at a minimum cost.) 

3. The addition of sets of literary reference books for the social studies, these sets 
to accommodate pupils with varying abilities as far as consistent with the funds to be 
spent and the material to be learned. (This step was taken to facilitate opportunities 
for making oral reports and to allow for classroom discussions of an interesting type.) 

4. The collection of poems to be used in enriching the social studies, science, and 
other fields, as well as to be read and enjoyed for their literary and poetic appeal. 
(This step has added color, emotional interpretation, and personal interest to subject- 
matter fields. We have taught choric speech also and our verse choirs are improving. 
A high standard has not only been set but is being achieved in the oral reading and 
speaking of poetry.) 

5. An effort on the part of supervisors and teachers to utilize all opportunities for 
learning more about choric speaking. (Lectures by experts as well as courses elected 
by teachers have helped to carry out our program in this field.) 


Developing better vocabularies—Our low test scores in vocabulary gave 
us grave concern, and this field proved to be a difficult one in which to 
effect improvement. We have used the following means to stimulate prog- 
ress in this area: 

1. A vocabulary power test was given to the upper grades, and a list 
of words taken from the New York Times Magazine challenged teachers 
as to their ability to pronounce unusual words correctly from diacritical 
marks. The meanings of these words were also discussed. 


2. A bulletin surveying recent researches in vocabulary problems was 
sent out from the central office and was used as a basis for group study 
by teachers. Many of the complete researches were purchased for teachers’ 
use. Dictionaries were provided for children and the publishers provided 
much interesting material to facilitate the use of these books. This mate- 
rial included large wall sheets and individual study sheets large enough to 
work with in groups. Pamphlets giving interesting histories of words and 
interpreting word meanings in context were also used. 

3. The vocabularies of special subjects were made a focal point for 
teaching. Exactness in expressing facts was encouraged, as indicated in 
the following examples from social studies classes: 


CHILD: It is about four times as large. 

TEACHER: Is it more or less than four times as large? 

CHILD: Less. 

TEACHER: Then what word would be more accurate than about? 
cHILD: Almost, nearly. 


TEACHER: When people settle down and farm, what are they? 

CHILDREN: Permanent, settled, not nomadic, agricultural, acquiring culture, pro- 
gressive, civilized. (All these words and phrases were suggested and their meanings 
were discussed.) 

TEACHER: What does Main in the phrase “Spanish Main” mean? (The class did 
not know the answer. The teacher called for common meanings of the word and got 
such responses as these: main building—the most important building; main topic— 
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the most important topic. She asked two pupils to consult the large dictionary and 
the rest of the class to use small dictionaries. With the teacher’s help they isolated the 
desired meaning and read the phrase, “The Spanish Sea.” The dictionary suggested 
looking under “Spanish” for the definition of “Spanish Main,” and this definition 
called for the use of a map to limit the term properly.) 

TEACHER: Is that a true story about China? 

cu1tp: No, a legend. 

TEACHER: What is a legend? (Child and teacher explained the word.) 


9 «666 9 «66 


Similarly, such terms as “naval bases,” “naval stores,” “coat of arms,” 


“code of morals,” “propaganda,” “rumor,” and “public opinion” were 
clarified by discussion. The following conversation revealed a misunder- 
standing of the word unsanitary: 


cuiLp: That store is unsanitary. | wouldn’t eat anything from there. 
TEACHER: What makes you think it is unsanitary? 
cHILD: It’s little and in the back yard. 


Further discussion cleared up the meaning of this word. 

Efforts to improve vocabulary also utilized such suggestions as the fol- 
lowing, which were contained in the various bulletins prepared to supple- 
ment the teaching of grammar: 


1. Have children collect colorful and interesting words from advertisements in 
magazines. 

2. Have children collect from advertisements different kinds of sentences and 
explain why they were used. 

3. Have children find ten adjectives describing these nouns: a man, a sound, a 
river, an event, a poem. 

4. In each of these phrases, have children cross out the adjective and substitute one 
of the opposite meaning: /Aigh wind, young pilot, willing worker, rough board, 
thoughtless remark. 

5. Have children think of verbs representing slow motion, fast motion, difficult 
notion, and loud sound. 

6. Talk over with children the Latin word frumentum. If this word is translated 
“grain,” why did Caesar use it so much? Explain that it means “food,” and the whole 
picture of an army and its food will be suggested. English words sometimes need 
translating also. Help children to become interested in exploring the backgrounds of 
words. 


Providing opportunities for speaking and listening—The ability to hear 
and speak effectively is an important element in all learning; oral expres- 
sion is the foundation of all the communicative skills. In order to permit 
this philesophy of learning to function, we supervisors tried to help the 
teachers in planning and executing activities calculated to give suitable 
practice in those forms of speech necessary for living in social groups. 
Such activities included the organization and operation of school clubs, 
the publication of school and class newspapers, the planning and conduct- 
ing of programs, the management of routine school affairs such as an- 
nouncements and bulletin boards, the discussion and reporting of plans 
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and arrangements for class activities, the introduction of a speaker, the 
making of an appropriate response to such an introduction, the use of the 
telephone, and other activities employing functional English. 

The ability to stand up and talk simply and clearly was a goal which 
we set for every pupil. All our activities provided for the use of this 
ability, and a marked change is evident in the children’s accomplish- 
ment. Teachers used resourceful and interesting tactics to accomplish 
some phases of the program. One teacher made, with the help of her 
class, a small lectern for the children to use when making reports. Speak- 
ing from such a contrivance gave pupils confidence as well as providing 
a convenient place for notes. Another teacher taught his group several in- 
teresting words or phrases, such as goodbye, in German, French, Spanish, 
Hawaiian, Norwegian, and Italian. This device showed the existence of 
fundamental words in all languages, and the class used some of these 
words in letter writing. Other groups listened to radio programs, jotting 
down errors, points about which they were uncertain, and interesting new 
words and phrases which they thought they might wish to use in the 
future. Charts marking progress were also used. The most successful tech- 
nic, however, was that of securing and using the frank cooperation of the 
pupils. The children’s estimate of what they could and would do helped 
greatly. 

Improving the mechanical aspects of speech has been a difficult phase 
of the program, but simple materials based on the best research have been 
used to good advantage by the teachers, In addition, we are fortunate in 
having the Maryland School for the Deaf located in our county. The staff 
of this school has helped us in eradicating nonphysical speech defects and 
in locating physical defects in speech and hearing. Speech defects seem to 
be unusually common among the people of this county. 

Evaluating the program—The results of any program commend or con- 
demn it. The pertinent question as to how successful our program was 
in terms of results may be answered as follows: 

1. A definite and evident result is an increased knowledge on the part 
of every teacher as to the problems of English, the acceptance of a philos- 
ophy of improvement, a willingness to experiment, and a candid evalu- 
ation of one’s own teaching and of pupil improvement. We feel that this 
is no mean evidence of progress. 

2. There has been a general acceptance, by both teachers and pupils, 
of English as a socially-functioning tool. This acceptance includes a re- 
appraisal of children’s needs as well as of the content of learning areas, 
and the adjustment of both teachers and pupils to newer values. 

3. An increasingly scientific attitude toward the results of research and 
toward the application of these results in the classroom is evident in the 
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use of remedial measures and of scientifically-formulated plans for teach- 
ing language usage. The O’Rourke researches* published by the Psycho- 
logical Institute served as the basis for the selection and sequence of usages 
to be taught. 

4, Teachers and pupils are now using many varieties of useful English 
activities which tend not only to improve the work in English classes but 
also to enrich and materially improve all areas of teaching and learning. 

5. The most encouraging result is to be found in the improvement of 
pupils. The pupils do the following things much better now than they did 
four years ago: 

a. Preparing and giving oral reports 
b. Giving impromptu class comments and reports, and discussing questions or 
topics 

c. Consciously listening for oral errors and understanding the necessity of ear 


training and constant vigilance in improving one’s use of English 
d. Using books, magazines, and newspapers with interest and efficiency. 


In all fairness it must be added that the schools of Frederick County, 
generally speaking, have not yet reached a really satisfactory standard in 
the language arts. This area yields stubbornly to change, and constant 
undoing of constructive teaching is going on outside of school. Some 
things we do well, and others not so well, but our program of improve- 
ment is definitely accepted by all concerned. Our pupils are actively co- 
operating and most of them have reached the point in social competence 
where they accept criticism as well as praise with a high degree of poise. 


8 O’Rourke, Lawrence J. Rebuilding the English-Usage Curriculum To Insure Greater Mastery 
of Essentials. Washington, D. C.: Psychological Institute, 1934. 98 p. 


HE function of education in any type of society is the prepara- 
‘eae of the young for useful participation in that society’s 
activities. Our society is one of rapid change and development, in- 
dustrially, socially, and economically. Useful participation in its 
varied activities implies flexibility, adjustability, poise, and self- 
direction. 

No aspect of educational attack today is more potent in its 
preparation for such participation than that which prepares indi- 
viduals to listen with discrimination, to read with intelligence, 
and to speak and write with self-confidence and effectiveness.— 
Bowen, Genevieve, in Child Development and the Tool Subjects 
in Rural Areas, Yearbook 1941, Department of Rural Education, 
1941, p. 71. 








TEACHERS AND PARENTS DEVELOP A MODERN 
PHILOSOPHY OF LANGUAGE TEACHING 


OutveE DAVENPORT 


Head of English Department, Merrill Junior High School, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


NE OF THE GREATEST NEEDS in education today is the interpretation of 
our schools to the community of which they are a part. Our people 
must be kept continually informed of the purposes, values, condi- 

tions, and needs of their educational program. When home and school are 
working together to guide the growth of the child, we have real learning; 
to accomplish this end the parents must know, understand, and be in sym- 
pathy with what the school is doing. 

Importance of parental understanding—Cooperation is impossible with- 
out understanding. Many parents appreciate how things are being done 
and why they are being done differently from the ways of the past, but we 
still have parents who experience a glow of satisfaction when they can say, 
“That’s just what I learned and just the way I learned it in that grade.” 
That pleasant feeling may be increased by the fact that the same teacher is 
in the same room using the same methods. The parent who points with 
the greatest pride to the modern features of a fine, new school building is 
likely to resent the modern teacher. And by “modern” the writer does not 
mean the ultramodern teacher—the extremist in newer ideas and methods 
—but one who has sensed and is facing the broader aspect of her job, that 
of fitting her pupils for life rather than for just the next grade. 

This attitude was brought to our attention recently when an upset 
parent called to say, “Why, you’re even trying to teach something that 
isn’t in the book!” After all, we teachers would be a rather futile, useless 
lot if only books were necessary; a great deal of money could be saved on 


buildings as well as on teachers. The fact that some teachers have come | 


out from behind the covers of a textbook, where many have been comfort- 
able too long, should be reason for public rejoicing rather than reprimand- 
ing. 

Teachers modernize their objectives and methods—In the Merrill 
Junior High School we realized that in no field of education is interpreta- 
tion more necessary than in the language field. Before the community 
could be adequately informed, however, we teachers had to clarify the 
subject of language for ourselves. First, there was the great confusion 
which had been allowed to rise over the name itself—language or English. 
The products of the Robbins and Roe era were responsible, no doubt, for 
the complete swing from the term “language” to “English,” with its 
accompanying misconception of language teaching as something to be 
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kept apart from thé majority of class activities. We recognized that many 
of us were still too busy with rules and definitions to use language as a 
living and vital necessity and as the most important tool of civilization. 
We had allowed ourselves as well as the pupils to regard English as a 
separate subject, as merely another period of the day having little or no 
connection with life in or out of school. 

It was another case of “Physician, heal thyself!” or rather, of “Teacher, 
improve thyself!” We realized that it was easy to play the role of the fog- 
horn, doing plenty of moaning and sending out impressive warnings but 
doing no real rescue work. So we actually began to teach language as a 
means of liberating ideas and to help each pupil realize that he could over- 
come his own language difficulties. We stopped teaching accepted patterns 
of language as formal grammar and taught them as information to be 
used, because in this form the pupil understood them and saw the need for 
them. We found it more important for him to know where he could find 
this information when he needed it, than to carry it all in his head and 
never use most of it. 

Up to this time the pupils had been so busy learning rules and formulas 
that they had had no time to use their knowledge as language. To use in 
another class what they had learned in English was unheard of, and to 
use anything learned in other classes as material for language lessons, oral 
or written, was rank heresy. Under the new plan, however, language be- 
came the common element in all learning and the common denominator 
of all education. Soon the children realized that the language power they 
had developed made them better pupils in classes other than English, and 
this increased learning power in turn enriched the thinking, speaking, and 
writing which they did in the English class. 

We undertook to train children to take an active, cooperative, pro- 
ductive place in life and not to spout rules or definitions. In ordinary life 
a person spends much more time in speaking than in writing; accordingly, 
we emphasized speech as the means to make the pupil intelligently com- 
municative. We taught him the necessity of thinking straight in order to 
speak straight. Because grammar is an aid to sense we taught grammar, 
but we concentrated on sense, which is a normal and natural endowment 
of most children. The average child expresses himself well and volubly 
before he comes to school, but in the process of learning how to read and 
acquire other skills he often loses this ability because too many of the 
things he is taught are outside his experience. We found that it was neces- 
sary for him to know how to use many things but not how to define them 
—an adjective, for instance. He began to use his language as a means of 
reacting to his social environment rather than as stored-up knowledge; 
factual material was used in carrying on purposeful activity. 
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Parents approve newer types of activity—Because we no longer mem- 
orized poetry but read it for enjoyment, the idea of choric speaking was 
accepted enthusiastically by an VIII-B group. Discussions of meter, 
rhythm, interpretation, and word study became necessary and vitally in- 
teresting, as did a study of the qualities and possibilities of the voices of the 
various members, This group put on one of the most successful parent- 
teacher programs of the year, with the cooperation of a IX-B group that 
had become just as interested in pantomimes. These ninth-grade pupils 
wrote an original play which included every member of the group. After 
the performance the parents, teachers, and children left the building con- 
vinced that functional teaching accomplishes more than formal learning. 

In November a IX-A group wrote an original play for an assembly, in- 
cluding parts for the entire group, even one girl who stuttered badly. This 
play was produced as an Armistice Day program and called for many 
songs of the First World War. To these children that war was past history, 
and for them to find pertinent material and suitable songs was “research” 
as well as effective correlation of history and music. This program also 
was put on for the parent-teacher association, and it struck such a re- 
sponsive note among the members of the audience that a motion was 

made to send a note of appreciation to the teacher in charge—a teacher 
whose head that same organization only a short time before had prophe- 
sied would be “rolling in the dust.” 

Last year, for the first time, a class play was attempted and produced 
successfully because the pupils had become resourceful, cooperative, and 
responsible. The six IX-A homerooms worked together with staging, 
properties, lighting, costumes, tickets, ushers, and all the other require- 
ments for the successful production of a play over and above an enthusi- 
astic and well-trained cast. The parents and friends were unanimous in 
their praise of the venture as one of the most worthwhile experiences in 
the education of their children. 

To prove that we were developing the whole child, the best writing that 
had been done thruout the year in all seventh-, eighth-, and ninth-grade 
classes was put into a “literary” issue of the school paper under the editor- 
ship of a IX-A girl. This girl, with the help of an editorial board, collected 
material, selected what appeared best, and arranged it in what the local 
press called one of the most attractive and effective collections of writing 
to be found anywhere. Similar reports came from members of the board 
of education, from critical teachers in other buildings, from parents, and 
from former students. 

Conclusion—Because we have been teaching language as power, rather 
than English for a forty-five minute period, we are no longer confronted 
with, “What good is all this going to do me?” Our students have found 
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their answer in the words of Brooks Atkinson, dramatic critic of the New 
York Times: “Among the things for which we should always be grateful 
is the English language. It is a thing not only of beauty but of force and 
passion. It is the genius of our civilization. In its purest state it is a simple 
language with tremendous muscle and pliability, and it can encompass 
anything real or imaginary. No man ever had a thought that the English 
language could not express and share intimately with English and Ameri- 
can people.” 


ANY a parent fails to notice that there is a distinct reason and 

purpose in the changes that have come about in the mod- 
ern elementary school, and that the present state of affairs is the 
result of definite planning rather than of drifting on the part of 
educators. It is not an uncommon occurrence for principals and 
teachers to meet with a parent who undertakes to advise them 
how to teach and conduct a school. The advice offered is usually 
of the old-fashioned variety, and indicates that the parent thinks 
the school operates as it does because of the limited knowledge of 
those in charge. The idea that educators have only recently, and 
with difficulty, cast off the shackles of tradition would not occur 
to such parents. It is the business of the school, therefore, to take 
the initiative in explaining and justifying its stand .. . rather 
than to wait until information is sought. Only a few parents will 
come to the school to find out why certain things are done. The 
school must take the matter to the parents and definitely invite 
their attention to the newer procedures.—Niegosch, Helena, in 
Newer Practises in Reading in the Elementary School, Seven- 
teenth Yearbook, Department of Elementary School Principals, 
1938, p. 608. 
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RECORDS AND INFORMATION 


The information in this section is of two types: (1) the names of officers 
of professional organizations in which elementary-school principals par- 
ticipate, and (2) the names and addresses of paid-up members of the 
nationai Department of Elementary School Principals. The list of organi- 
zations is divided into three parts: (a) local principals organizations, (b) 
sectional principals associations, and (c) state principals associations. 
While these lists are not complete, they include every organization from 
which up-to-date information about its officers was received in time for 
publication. The Department hopes that all organizations of elementary- 
school principals or supervisors will supply such information regularly for 
inclusion in future yearbooks. 

Membership in the national Department has continued to grow during 
the year 1940-41. The number of members as this yearbook went to press 
was 6424, including 234 life members. The total number exceeds that of a 
year ago by 167, or between 2 and 3 percent, while the number of life 
members is 19 larger than last year. These facts indicate that elementary- 
school principals and supervisors are maintaining their interest and their 
faith in the work of the Department, and that they continue to believe in 
pooling their resources as a means of improving their own professional 
status as well as the quality of education for children. 

The Department looks forward to the opportunity of serving everyone 
in the field of elementary education. This aim can be realized only thru 
continued increases in membership. As we grow in numbers and financial 
resources, we shall be able to reach more and more people with a steadily 
improving quality of work. 
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LOCAL PRINCIPALS ORGANIZATIONS 


In the following roster the symbol (1) is used to indicate the person reported as 
president and (2) is used to indicate the secretary. 


ABERDEEN, S. DAK.—ELementary Pr1n- 
cipaLs’ Cus. (1) Elta Leyson, 110% Ninth 
Ave., S. W. (2) Maude E. Johnston, 414 
lith Ave., S. E. 

AKRON, OHIO—Men ELEMENTARY PRIN- 
crpaLs’ Crus. (1) John F. Hagen, Fire- 
stone Park School. (2) Esmond Thomas, 
Miller School. 


AKRON, OHIO—WomeEN Principats’ CuLvp. 
(1) Bess Householder, 24 N. Prospect St. 
(2) Margaret Lou Rook, 250 Crescent Dr. 

ALAMEDA, CALIF.—Principats’ Ctvs. 
(1) Lowell Mell, 2623 Clay St. (2) Mrs. 
Mabel Dye, 2308 San Jose St. 

ALEXANDRIA, VA.—Principats’ Cus. 
(1) Mildred E. Stead, Maury School. 
(2) Miss Leslie Cox, Washington School. 

ANDERSON, IND.—Scuoot  PRriNcIPAts’ 
Crus. (1) Mrs. Ranna Creason Potes, 
933 W. Ninth St. (2) Katherine Langell, 
227 W. 11th St. 

ATLANTA, GA.—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
Crus. (1) Mary Lin, 1005 N. Highland, 
N. E. (2) Lois Hollingsworth, 1010 Oxford 
Rd., N. E. 

BAKERSFIELD, CALIF.—PrINcIPAts’ 


Crus. (1) Mrs. Nell Farnham, 211 Francis 
St., Oildale. (2) Phil Niederauer, 217 
Pacific St., Bakersfield. 

BATTLE CRFEK, MICH.—J-L Crus. (1) 


Donald Sumrell, Southeastern Junior High 
School. 


BAY CITY, MICH.—Principats’ Crus. (1) 
Romelda Bammel, 311 Lafayette St. (2) 
Maud Gilbert, 619 N. Lincoln. 

BEAUMONT, TEXAS—ELeEmEnNTarRY PRrIN- 
cipaLcs’ Crus. (1) Louise Hobby, 2245 
Neches St. (2) Mrs. f . Perry, 2560 
McFaddin St. 

BERKELEY, CALIF.—ELementary Prin- 
cipaLs’ AssocraTION. (1) Mrs. Georgina T. 


Droitcour, 849 Santa Barbara Rd. 
J. Graham, 1719 Rose St. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


(2) Leo 


Principats’ Crus. (1) William R. Hall, 
Woodlawn and Holman Schools. (2) Leslie 
J. Waller, Inglenook School. 

BLOOMFIELD, N. J.—Princrpats’ Curve. 
(1) M. A. Bigelow, Carteret School. (2) 
Lloyd Kreuger, Demarest School. 


BOSTON, MASS.—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 


Association. (1) Elizabeth W. O’Connor, 
Gaston School, L and Fifth St., South 
Boston. (2) Julia R. O’Brien, Thomas 
Gardner School, Brentwood and Athol Sts., 
Allston. 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—EvemeEntary Prin- 
crpats’ Crus. (1) Julia Fenton, 135 Ben- 


ham Ave. (2) Elizabeth Roche, 63 Redding 
Pl. 


CAMDEN, N. J.—Principats’ 
(1) Glenn Ott, Liberty School. 

CANTON, OHIO—Principats’ Crus. (1) 
J. L. G. Pottorf, McKinley High School. 
(2) Mary Leech, Woodland School. 

CANTON, OHIO—Women Principats’ Cuvus. 
(1) Fanny J. Ditto, 1653 Woodland Ave., 
N. W. (2) Ruth Skeeles, 1017 23rd St., 
N. W. 

CASPER, WYO. 


ASSOCIATION. 


ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 


Crus. (1) Eleanor McLaughlin, 1062 S. 
Elm. (2) Dell Stinson, 1136% S. Walnut. 


CEDAR RAPIDS, TLOWA—ELEMENTAry 
Principats’ Crus. (1) Alice Charlesworth, 
1410 Third Ave., S. E. (2) Belle Campbell, 
711 Second St., S. W 

CHARLESTON, S. C.—PRINCIPALS’ 
(1) S. 
(2) S. David Stoney, Bennett School. 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—ELEMENTArRy 


Cius 


Principats’ Crus. (1) W. O. Hornaday, 
Cedar Hill School. (2) Susie McNulty, } 
Normal Park School. 

CHICAGO, ILL.—Etia Fracc Youne Cvvs. 
(1) Mary E. Reynolds, 9810 S. Exchange 
Ave. (2) Ethel K. Harrington, 6550 § 
Richmond St. 

CHICAGO, ILL.—Gerorce Howranp Ctuvus. 


(1) Claude L. Williams, 6950 S. Sangamon 
St. (2) Ernest Collette, 4510 N. Kildare Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL.—Princrpats’ Crus. (1) 
Josephine B. Shine, 9350 S. Throop St. 
(2) Rena C. Flanagan, 139 N. Mayfield Ave. 
CICERO, ILL.—Principats’ Forum. (1) 
Carl Weselak, 3531 S. 58th Court. (2) C. T. 


Gordon, 1118 S. Oak Park Ave. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO—ASssSISTANT Prin- 
crpats’ Crus. (1) Nelson L. Burbank, 


Sands School. (2) William Henry Schroeder, 
Oakley School. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO—ELeEemMeEnNTArRY Priwn- 
cipats’ Cius. (1) G. C. Martin, Oakley 
School, Madison and Gilmore. (2) Alfred A. 
Scheuermann, North Fairmount 
Baltimore Ave., near Seegar Ave. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO—ELEmMeENTARY 
crpats’ Cius. (1) Clara Gorman, McKinley 


School. (2) Margaret M. White, 11907 q 
Browning Ave. 

CLEVELAND HEIGHTS, OHIO—Priy. 
CIPALS’ AND Supervisors’ Crus. (1) Albert 
B. Harvey, Roosevelt Junior High School, 
1771 Lee Rd. (2) Irene Hess, Canterbury 
School, 2530 Canterbury Rd. 

CLIFTON, N. J.—Principats’ ASSOCIATION 
(1) Harold J. Adams, 239 Trenton Ave 
(2) Margaretta Dobbins, School No. 6. 

CLIFTON, N. J.—Scnoortmasters’ Cvuvs. § 
(1) Harold J. Adams, 239 Trenton Ave 
(2) Charles W. Robinson, 265 W. Second 
St. 

COLUMBUS, OHIO—ELEMENTARY Prin: § 
crpacs’ Crus. (1) W. B. Marshall, Milo § 
School. (2) Phyllis Smith, Michigan Ave- § 
nue School. 


CONNELLSVILLE, PA. 
(1) David C. Guhl, 1214 Sycamore St. 
(2) Dorothy Mathias, 244 Fairview Ave. 


COUNCIL BLUFFS, TOWA—ELEMENTARY 
Principars’ Crus. (1) Ada M. Dailey, 
255 Oakland Ave. (2) Jennette Hanigan, 
615 Benton St. 

DALLAS, TEXAS—Principats’ Crus. (1) 
Walter J. E. Schiebel, Dallas Technical 
High School. (2) Mamie Boone, 132 E 
12th St. 

DANVILLE, VA.——Principats’ Counci.. 


(1) Margaret Jamerson, Forest Hills School. 
(2) W. Harold Ford, Bellevue School. 
DAVENPORT, ITOWA—ELEMENTARY PRIN- 
cipaLs’ Cius. (1) D. D. Kinser, Jefferson 
School. (2) K. L. Benner, Monroe School. 
DAYTON, OHIO—AssoctaTIon oF ADMIN- 
ISTRATIVE WOMEN IN EpucaTion. (1) Bess 


Heiser, 11 Wroe Ave. (2) Miriam William- ; 


son, 627 Far Hills. 
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DAYTON, OHIO—Principats’ ASSOCIATION. 
(1) D. L. Sollenberger, R. R. 4, Smith Rd. 
(2) Sue Seybold, 1833 Auburn Ave. 

DENVER, COLO.—Principats’ anv Drrec- 
tors’ ASSOCIATION. (1) Claude B. Pendleton, 
Cole Junior High School, 32nd Ave. and 
Humboldt St. (2) Mrs. Minnie McCoy, 
Berkeley School, W. Sist Ave. and Lowell 
Blvd. 


DES MOINES, TOWA—Principats’ Cups. 
(1) Bessie Bacon Goodrich, 3415 Witmer 
Park Wav. (2) Walter O. Allen, 1236 


32nd St. 

DETROIT, MICH.—WomeEN PRINCIPALS’ 
Civs. (1) Mary C. Sullivan, Brady School, 
2920 Joy Rd. (2) Zita Harris, McCullough 
School. 

DUBUQUE, IOW A—ELEMENTARY PRIN- 
cipaLs’ Cius. (1) Grace Ryan, 1265 Lang- 
worthy Ave. (2) Martha Marlin, Temple 
Hall No. 8. 


DULUTH, MINN.—PrincIPaALs’ AND SuPpER- 
visors’ Crus. (1) Nellie Feetham, 2010 E. 
Fourth St. (2) Mabel Rossman, Arrow- 
head Hotel. 

ERIE, PA.--ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ AND 


Supervisors’ AssociaTION. (1) Marie O. 
Gingenbach, 345 E. 12th St. (2) Minnie M. 
Muellerstein, 721 E. 23rd St. 


EVANSTON, ILL.—Principars’ Crus. (1) 
Lois M. Davis, 921 Sheridan Rd. (2) Mrs. 
Grace Richardson, 1119 Maple Ave. 

EVERETT, MASS.—Principats’ Assocta- 
TION. (1) Martin Sanborn, Everett High 
School. (2) Mabel M. Gardner, 46 Forest 
Ave. 


EVERETT, WASH.—ApmInistrRATIVE UNIT. 
(1) Robert Farnsworth, 3417 Tulalip. (2) 
Walter T. Meyer, 2627 Colby Ave. 

FALL RIVER, MASS.—Evementary Prin- 


crpaLcs’ Crus. (1) Catharina A. Silvia, 
John J. Doran School. (2) Agnes M. Mal- 
colm, Ruggles School. 

FLINT, MICH.—ELementary PRINCIPALS’ 
Crus. (1) Marie Nelson, Martin School. 
(2) Dora Young, Clark School. 

FORT SMITH, ARK.—ELeEMENTARY PRIN- 
cr1paLs’ Rounp Tasre. (1) C. E. Beard, 


Trusty School. (2) Mollie Williams, Belle 
Point School. 

FORT WORTH, TEXAS—PrincIPAts’ anp 
Vice-Principats’ Crus. (1) W. E. King, 
Rosemont School. (2) Myrtle Culwell, Oak 
Knoll School. 

FRESNO, CALIF.—ELeMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
CoNFERENCE. (1) Jennie E. Radley, Route 1, 
tox 60, Sanger. (2) Mr. Lars Barstad, 1335 
Safford Ave., Fresno. 

GARY, IND.—PrinciPats’ 
John N. Reid, 


(1) 
Mel- 


ASSOCIATION. 

438 Roosevelt St. (2) 
ville C. Bryant, Sr., 2588 Madison St. 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.- 
PRINCIPALS’ EXCHANGE 
Grace Ritchie, Stocking 
Spaulding, Coit School. 

HARTFORD, CONN.—Principats’ Cius, (1) 
Clifton C. Brainerd, Jones Junior High 
School. (2) Mrs. Elsie Wheelock, Vine 
Street School. 

HAZEL PARK, MICH.- 
cipats’ Crus. (1) Lee O. Clark, Martin 
Road School, Ferndale. (2) Avis Blakeslee, 
Wanda School, Ferndale. 

HOLYOKE, MASS.—ELEMENTARY 
Principats’ Crus. (1) Eva C. 
2089 Northampton St. (2) 
Donoghue, 309 Walnut St. 


ELEMENTARY 
Crus. (1) Mrs. 
School. (2) Marie 


ELEMENTARY PRIN- 


WomMEN 
Moynihan, 
Lillian 


HOPEWELL, VA.—ELeMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
Crus. (1) Cashell Donahoe, 405 Brown Ave. 
(2) I. Edward Temple, 406 Spruance St. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS—Principats’ anv Svu- 
PERVISORS’ AssociaTION. (1) L. R. Center, 
1500 Louisiana St. (2) Helen Byington, 


1500 Louisiana St. 

HUTCHINSON, KANSAS—ELEMENTARY 
Principats’ Crus. (1) Josie Perkins, 205 
W. 14th St. (2) Ethel Botkin, 1302 N. 
Walnut St. 

INDANAPOLIS. IND.—Covuncit or Apmin- 
ISTRATIVE WOMEN IN EpucaTION. (1) Mrs. 
Grace A. Gv-anger, 1918 Carrollton Ave. 
(2) Mrs. Mi'dred B. Orr, 3422 N. Colo- 
rado Ave. 

JACKSON, MICH.—E.LemMeEntTArRyY PRINCIPALS’ 
Crus. (1) Clara E. Sohn, 411 Second St. 
(2) Birdelle M. Sprague, 1028 Wood- 
bridge St. 

JERSEY CITY, N. J.—Matre Principats’ 
AssociaTion. (1) Dr. Charles Wolverton, 
Public School No. 11. (2) Emmett J. Camp- 
bell, Experimental School. 

JERSEY CITY, N. J.—THE Women Prin 


cIPALS’ AssocIATION. (1) Mary E. Stone, 
Public School No. 33, Union St. (2) Caro- 
line Laverty, Public School No. 24, Vir- 
ginia Ave. 

KALAMAZOO, MICH.—Principats’ Crus. 


(1) Eugene Thomas, Vine School. (2) Colon 
Schaibly, Roosevelt School. 

KANSAS CITY, MO.—Association oF ELE- 
MENTARY ScHoot PrRincipaAts. (1) Selma 
Heglund, 3813 E. 62nd St. (2) Harold T. 
Ramsey, 205 W. Armour. 


KNOXVILLE, TENN.—Svupervisors’ 


AND 
Principats’ Crus. (1) D. M. Galloway, 
Park City Lowry School (2) Ada Seale, 


Flemiken School. 

sA FAYETTE, IND.—ELeMeEntTARY PRrIN- 
crpats’ Crus. (1) R. B. Linville, Wash- 
ington School. (2) H. E. Sweeney, Centen- 
nial School. 


A GRANGE, 


— 


GA.—ELEMENTARY PRIN- 


crpats’ Crus. (1) Kate Floyd, Hill Street 
School. (2) Clara Vaughan, Dawson Street 
School. 


_ 
\ 


ANSING, MICH.—ELeMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
AssociaTIon. (1) C. May Wagner, 1030 S. 
Washington Ave. (2) Marion Lang, 533 E. 
Mt. Hope St. 

sAWRENCE, MASS.—ELEMENTARY PRIN- 
crpaLs’ AssocraTIon. (1) Lilian B. Haverty, 


ee 


297 S. Broadway. (2) Helen F. Gainey, 
1 Kingston St. 

LAWRENCE, MASS.—GramMMAR MaAsTERs’ 
Crus. (1) John P. Fleming, A. B. Bruce 
School. (2) James F. Hennessey, Oliver 
School. 

LIBERAL, KANSAS—Cooperative Prin- 
cipats’ Crus. (1) Harry Carr. (2) Earl 
Stambrook. 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK.—Principats’ Rounp 
Taste. (1) Emma Reiman, Pulaski Heights 
Grammar School. (2) H. W. Means, Pea- 
body School. 

LONG BEACH, CALIF.—ELemMeEntary SeEc- 
MENT LonGc Beacu Principats. (1) Julia 
Morgan, McKinley School, 6822 Paramount 
Blvd. (2) Irene A. Benning, Lafayette 
School, Chestnut and 25th St. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—ELEeMENTARY 
Principacs’ Cius. (1) C. W. Preston, 206 
N. Kingsley Dr., Los Angeles. (2) Oletha 
Stearns, 1542 Martel, Hollywood, 
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LOWELL, MASS.—Masters’ C ives. (1) 
William W. Dennett, Charles W. Morey 
School. (2) John E. Barr, Washington 
School. 

McALESTER, OKLA.—ELemeEntaryY Prin- 
cipaLs’ Cius. (1) Ellis B. Richie, Edmond 
Doyle School. (2) A. D. Hefley, Eugene 
Field School. 

MEDFORD, MASS.—Women ELEMENTARY 
Principats’ Cius. (1) Agnes Sweeney, 100 
Otis St. (2) Winifred Crockwell, 11 Man 
ning St. 

MERIDIAN, MISS.—Parincipats’ Crus. (1) 
John Pearson, Junior High School. (2) Alice 
Dempster, 1607 24th Ave. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS.—ELeEMEnNtTARY PrIN- 
cIPALs’ AssocraTION. (1) William  F. 
Buboltz, 3000 N. Murray Ave. (2) Grace 
E. Gaffney, 2505 N. Prospect Ave. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS.—Pvstic Scuoor Ap- 
MINISTRATORS’ AssOCIATION. (1) Ralph 
Chamberlin, 1801 W. Olive St. (2) Florence 
A. Flanagan, 1111 N. Tenth St. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—PrIincipats’ 
Forum. (1) Jennie F. Holtz, 2007 Fremont 
Ave., S. (2) Gertrude Sutton, 1678 Henne 
pin Ave. 

MOUNT VERNON, N. Y.—ELEMENTARY 
Principats’ Cius. (1) Josephine W. Leigh- 
ton, Longfellow School. (2) Mrs. Edith B. 
Cordes, Hamilton School. 

MUSKEGON, MICH.—PrINcIPALs’ AND Svu- 
PERVISORS’ CounciL. (1) Ethel M. Bowden. 
5 Hamilton Apts. (2) Mrs. Jessie Albert, 
Sumner St. 

NEPTUNE, N. J.—ApMINistrRators’ GrovpP. 
(1) O. J. Moulton, 89 Heck St. (2) Guy L. 
Quinn, 2106 Bangs Ave. 

NEWARK, N. J.—Pusric Scuoor Prin- 
CIPALS’ AssocrIATION. (1) Thomas F. Mce- 
Hugh, Madison Junior High School. (2) 
Harold H. Phillips, Sussex Avenue School. 

NEWARK, N. J.—Vice-Principats’ Asso- 
CIATION. (1) Helen Reichert, Cleveland 
Junior High School. (2) Mrs. Mary 
Schneider, Oliver Street School. 

NEW BEDFORD, MASS.—Primary PrIN- 
cipaLs’ Crus. (1) Joanna Sweeney, 48 
Morgan St. (2) Edith M. Astley, 51 Nor 
man St. 

NEW BEDFORD, MASS.—Principats’ CLus 
(1) Florence E. Moore, 227 Pope St. (2) 
M. Louise Savage, 297 Allen St. 

NEW HAVEN, CONN.—Principats’ Cvivus. 
(1) Isadore Wexler, 726 Elm St., New 
Haven. (2) Caroline Jourdan, 102 W. Main 
St., Branford. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA.—Principats’ Assocta- 
TION. (1) Alice J. Molony, 2306 Peniston 
St. (2) Joseph Kluchin, 1339 St. Roch Ave 

NEWPORT, R. I.—ELeMentrary PrINcIPA.ts’ 
Crus. (1) Hermann G. Patt, 91 Church St 
(2) Julia A. Phelan, 16 Chapel St. 

NEW YORK, N. Y.—l’rincipars’ Associa 
TION. (1) John F. Conroy, 577 E. 179th St., 
New York City. (2) Morris Blodnick, 640 
Quincy St., Brooklyn. 

NORFOLK, VA.—Principats’ Crivus. (1) 
Lemuel F. Games, Granby High School. 
(2) Mrs. Mollie S. Robbins, Henry Clay 
School. 

OAKLAND, CALIF.—ELementary PRIN 
crpats’ Crus. (1) Fred B. Zimmerman, 
Stonehurst School. (2) Sarah L. Young, 
Parker School. 

OGDEN, UTAH—Principats’ AssocraTION 
(1) John Tunk, Central High School. (2) 
Don Barney, 1157 28th St. 


OMAHA, NEBR.—ELementary PRINcrpPats’ 
Crus. (1) Marie C. Wetzel, 192 Drake 
Court. (2) Ethel Harman, 1720 S. 32nd 
Ave. 

ORLANDO, FLA.—OrLanpo-WINTER Park 
ELEMENTARY Princripacs’ Crius. (1) Mrs, 
Harriet Jones, DeLaney School. 

OSHKOSH, WIS.—-Principats’ CONFERENCE 
(1) Charles I. Yule, 110 Grand Ave. (2) 
William N. Skowlund, 17 Saratoga Ave. 

OTTUMWA, IOWA—ELEMENTARY Priv. 
cipaLs’ Crius.—(1) Eugene Lister, 52¢ 
Chester. (2) Ann Wilson, 1038 N. Jeffer 
son St. 

PASADENA, CALIF.—-ELementary Priv. 
c1paLs’ Crus. (1) Ross Stephens, 2437 
Lambert Dr., Pasadena. (2) Mrs. Nancy 
Lee Belk, 536 Adelyn Dr., San Gabriel 

PATERSON, N. J.—-Principats’ Associa 
TION. (1) Edwin W. Bramhall, 685 20th 
Ave. (2) Eleanor Mombert, 313 15th Ave. 


PEORIA, ILL.-—ELtementary MeN  Priv- 
crpaLs’ Cius. (1) Arthur L. Epstein, Wash 
ington School. (2) Weston Harding, 
Harrison School 

PERTH AMBOY, N. J.—Principats’ Crus 
(1) Royal R. Predmore, 79 Hornsby Ave., 
Fords. (2) Miss Ingford Oksen, Public 
School No. 2, Perth Amboy. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Principats’ C vs. 
(1) Carl L. Fromuth, Lawton School, Phila 
delphia. (2) Helen V. Hood, 1012 S. 49th 
St., West Philadelphia. 

PITTSBURGH, PA.—Principats’ Crus. (1) 
Everett W. Case, Allegheny Vocational High 
School, N. Lincoln and Galveston Aves. 
(2) Elizabeth Becker, East Park School, 
Lockhart St. near Cedar Ave. 

PORTLAND, OREGON—ELEMENTARY Prin- 
cipaLcs’ Association. (1) W. C. Painter, 
425 S. E. 45th Ave. (2) Earl Condit, 7037 
S. E. 17th St. 

PORTSMOUTH, VA.—ScHoo._MasrtTers’ 
Crus. (1) George B. Ish, 58 Court St. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I.—ELementary Prin- 
CIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) Francesca Cos 
grove, 258 Doyle Ave. (2) Margaret E. 

Blessing, 8 Blackstone Blvd. 

PUEBLO, COLO.—-ELementary Scuoot Men 
Principacs’ Ccvus. (1) M. N. Porter, Foun 
tain Elementary School. (2) Paul L. Kirk, 
Keating Junior High School 

PUEBLO, COLO Principats’ Crus. (1) 
V. H. Volgamore, 115 Arthur St. (2) Edna 
Hellstern, 323 Polk St 

PULASKI, VA.—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
Association. (1) Eva Vaughn, Jefferson 
School. (2) Lillian L. Smith, 125 Fourth 


St., N. 
RACINE, WIS.—-Princrpacs’ ASSOCIATION 
(1) H. L. Temme, Lincoln, Elementary 


School. (2) Harold Cripe, North Racine 
School. 

REVERE, MASS.—Parincipats’ Crus. (1) 
Augustine P. Whelan, 85 Bickford Ave 
(2) Marion L. Bartlett, 65 Crescent Ave 

RICHMOND, VA.—Principats’ LeaGue. (1) 
Mary A. Goodwin, Patrick Henry School 
(2) S. P. Murrill, Dunbar School 

ROCHESTER, N. Y.—Covuncit or ELeMeEn- 
TARY ScHooLt Principarts. (1) Edith M 
Briggs, 15 Costar St. (2) Mary K. Toomey, 
219 Pierpont St 

SACRAMENTO, CALIF.—Principats’ As 
SOCIATION. (1) Percy McChesney, Newton 
Booth School. (2) Arthur Mohr, Donner 
School, 
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SAGINAW, MICH.—ELemeEntTary PRIN- 
crpaLcs’ Crus. (1) Alda Mumaw, 120 S. 
Mason. (2) Ruth Murphy, 121 S. Mason. 

SAINT JOSEPH, MO.—-ELementary PRIN 
cipacs’ Cius. (1) Gladys Lomax, Humboldt 
School. (2) Ethel Farthing, Blair School. 

SAINT LOUIS, MO.—Cius or Women 
Principacs. (1) Susan S. Ryan, 5089 
Washington Ave. (2) Mata V. Bear, 5118 
Tamm Ave 

SAINT LOUIS, MO.—ELementary ScHOooL 
PrincipaLs’ Association. (1) Euris J. 
Jackson, 1055 Tuxedo Blvd., Webster 
Groves. (2) Emory L. Gooch, 7417 Ver 
mont, St. Louis. 

SAINT PAUL, MINN ELEMENTARY PRIN- 
cipaLcs’ Crus. (1) Annie Ginsberg, 1744 
Laurel Ave. (2) Edith McNaughtan, 610 
Summit Ave 

SAINT PETERSBURG, FLA.—-ELEMENTARY 
Principats’ Crus. (1) Mrs. Edna Miller, 
207 28th Ave., N. (2) Mrs. Louise Burk 
hart, Central Ave. and 26th St 

SALINA, KANSAS--ELeEMENTARY PRIN- 
cipaLcs’ Cius. (1) Myrtle Anderson, 622 
Highland St. (2) Selma Balsmier, 454 S. 
Eighth St 

SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH—Principats’ 
AssoctaTion. (1) Dan Baker, 1071 S. Fs 
Temple. (2) Marion L. Harris, 1337 Me 
Clelland 

SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS—ELEMENTARY 
PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) Herman 
Hirsch, 719 Ogden St. (2) Helen Stark, 
414 Florida St 

SAN DIEGO, CALIF.—PRrINcIPALs’ AND 
Supervisors’ Crus. (1) Edward C. Taylor, 
4305 Trias St. (2) Mrs. Mary I. McMullen, 
584 San Antonio Ave 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF.—ELeEMENTARY 
Vice-Principats’ AssocraTion. (1) Nellie 
C. Sullivan, 130 Frederick St. (2) Aimee T 
Kelly, Sanchez School. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF.-—PrINc1Pacs’ 
Crus. (1) Ralph Lehman, Roosevelt Junior 
High School. (2) Carrie Daly, 556 Larkin 
St 

SAN JOSE, CALIF.—-ELementary  PRrin- 
crpacs’ Crus. (1) Mrs. Evaleen Minshall, 
Jefferson School, Hobson St (2) Mrs 
Frances Lanyon, Lowell School, Seventh 
and Margaret Sts. 

SAUGUS, MASS.—ELEMENTARY ScHOOL 
Principats’ AssociaTIon. (1) Myra W. 
Beckman, 44 Essex St. (2) Sarah A. Curtis. 

SAVANNAH, GA.-——-ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
AND Supervisors’ Crus. (1) William A. 
Eyler, Jr., 619 W. 37th St. (2) Lillian 
Nussbaum, 511 Forsyth Apt. 

SEATTLE, WASH PRINCIPALS’ Assocta- 
TION. (1) Jonathan H. Wagner, John Hay 
School. (2) Ray K. Imus, Cleveland High 
School 

STOUX CITY, TOWA—ApMINISTRATION 
Civs. (1) Maurice Iverson, Administration 
Bldg., 1221 Pierce. (2) Dr. Ralph T. Hin 
ton, Administration Bldg., 1221 Pierce 

SIOUX CITY. TOWA—Principats’ Cups 
(1) H. E. Van Pelt, Washington School. 
(2) Florence Boles, Board of Education. 

SOUTH BEND, IND.—Pvptic Scuoor Ap- 
MINISTRATORS Crus. (1) Byron C, Kirby, 
Oliver School. (2) Julia Malone, Lincoln 
School 

SOUTH PORTLAND, MAINE—E LEmMeEn- 
TARY PriINcIPALs’ AssociaTIon. (1) Lula M. 
Gowen, 93 Preble St., South Portland. (2) 
Gwendolin E. Wing, 19 Lewis St., Port 
land. 
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SPOKANE, WASH.—ELeEMENTARY PRIN- 
c1paLs’ Crus. (1) George Klausler, E. 108 
Bridgeport Ave. (2) Isabelle Parker, Marl- 
borough Apts. 

SPOKANE, WASH.—Women  PRrINcIPAtLs’ 
AssociaTIon. (1) Pauline Drake, Parsons 
Hotel. (2) Clara E. Mader, E. 1110 Fifth 
Ave. 

STEVENS POINT, WIS.—CeEnrrat City 
Princrpacs’ Crus. (1) Lucy Doyle, 503 
Church St. (2) Mary Ullmann, Clark St. 

STOCKTON, CALIF.—ELEMENtTARY  PRIN- 
cIPALS’ AssociaTION. (1) John S. Germain, 
450 N. Regent St. (2) Frances Yale Libbey, 
1212 W. Walnut St. 

SUPERIOR, WIS.—Principars’ Crus. (1) 
J. G. King, 1212 E. Second St. (2) George 
Shaw, 801 Third Ave., E. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y.—ELementary Prin- 
CIPALS’ AND SUPERVISORS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) 
Edna R. Andrews, 1030 E. Genesee St. 
(2) Daisy Harris, 1826 Valley Dr. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y.—MeEnN PRINCIPALS’ AND 
Supervisors’ AssocitaTion. (1) Kenneth P. 
Drake, Porter Junior High School. (2) John 
V. Meath, Eastwood High School. 


TACOMA, WASH.—ELEMENTARY PRIN- 
cipaLs’ Stupy Crus. (1) Elmer T. Thune, 
Stanley School. (2) C. G. Jespersen, 510 
North J St. 

TAMPA, FLA.—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
Councit. (1) Lillian Gwinn, B. C. Graham 
School. (2) Margaret Eckland, Macfarlane 
School. 

TOLEDO, OHIO—PRrRINCcIPALS’ AND SUPER- 
visors’ Cius. (1) Winifred Pittenger, Har- 
vard School. (2) Mabel Willis, Stickney 
School. 

TOPEKA, KANSAS—Principacs’ Crus. (1) 
Phil Oyler, Holliday Junior High School. 
(2) Lena Davis, Lowman Hill School. 

TRENTON, N. J.--Scuoot ApMINISTRATORS’ 
AssociaTion. (1) Dorothy K. Cadwallader, 
Robbins School. (2) Katherine Mitchell, 
Grant School. 

TULSA, OKLA.—ELeMENTARY SCHOOL PRIN 
cipaLs’ AssociaTIon. (1) O. A. Giles, 1348 
S. Florence St. (2) J. H. Haynes, 3307 E. 
Easton St. 

UTICA, N. Y.—Principats’ AND SvuPER- 
visors’ Crus. (1) A. Ray Calhoun, 1907 
Briar Ave. (2) Mary A. Dempsey, Wet- 
more School. 

WATERBURY, CONN.—Principats’ Asso- 
cIATION. (1) Anna M. Skehan, 81 Water- 
ville St. (2) Elizabeth Carroll, Baldwin St. 

WICHITA, KANSAS—ELEMENTARY PRIN- 
crpacs’ Crus. (1) Gertrude Dowd, 424 S. 
Millwood. (2) Jessie Thompson, 2100 W. 
Douglas. 


WICHITA FALLS, TEXAS-—Principats’ 
AND Supervisors’ Crus. (1) J. T. Rundell, 
1105 Holliday St. (2) Bruce Parnell, 1105 
Holliday St. 

WILMINGTON, DEL.—Principats’ Asso- 
craATION. (1) Mrs. Elva M. Dugan, Lore 
Elementary School. (2) Emma Doud, No. 
13 School. 

WORCESTER, MASS.—Principacs’ Cup. 
(1) George B. O'Flynn, 7 Fiske St. (2) 
Elizabeth M. Shea, 15 Montvale Rd. 

YORK, PA.—ELementary Principats’ Pro- 
FESSIONAL CiusB. (1) Julia C. Sprenkel, 
Madison Elementary School. (2) Raymond 
H. Kornbau, Theodore Roosevelt Elementary 
School. 
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SECTIONAL PRINCIPALS ASSOCIATIONS 


These include organizations in counties, districts, zones, and similar divisions of 


the states. 


In the following roster the symbol (1) is used to indicate the person reported as 
president and (2) is used to indicate the secretary. 


ALABAMA—ELEMENTARY 
CIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. 
Jerrerson County. (1) Margaret Hanes, 


ScHOOL PrRIN- 


1101 N. 44th St., Birmingham. (2) Mrs. 
Katherine O. Brown, Dolomite. 
Lamar County. (1) Byron Trimm, 


Sulligent. (2) Evie Bobo, Vernon. 

LauDERDALE County. (1) Hart Oldham, 
Cloverdale. (2) Mrs. Myrtle McPeters, 
Weeden Heights. 


ARIZONA—ELEMENTARY ScuHoot PRIN- 
CIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. 

Maricopa County. (1) G. L. Downs, 
Cartwright School. (2) Laddie Coor, Avon 
dale School, Avondale. 

Satt River Vatiey. (1) Loren Vaughn, 
Jr., Balsz School, Phoenix. (2) Arthur 
Mercer, Liberty School, Liberty. 


CALIFORNIA—ELEMENTARY Scuoot Prin- 
CIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. 

Bay Section. (1) Carrie Daly, 556 Lar- 
kin St., San Francisco. (2) Eva M. Ott, 
61 Agnes St., Oakland. 

Centra SEcTION. (1) J. A. Thomason, 
North Fork. (2) Mrs. Vera Riggins, Box 
16, Chowchilla. 

Centrat Coast Section. (1) Edith E. 
Fikes, 120 Sumner St., Santa Cruz. (2) 
Frank S. Cralle, 415 Laurent St., Santa 
Cruz. 

Cuico Districr Stupy Group. (1) 
Angelo Milani, Live Oak. (2) Clarence 
Nedom, Gridley. 

Contra Costa County. (1) Bernard 
Callaghan, Brentwood. (2) M. E. Rogers, 
Byron. 

Fresno County. (1) Walter Satterburg, 
Route 2, Box 34, Reedley. (2) Harriet 
Jorgensen, Route 10, Box 77, Fresno. 

Marin County. (1) Homer L. Sisk, 
237 Cascade Dr., Fairfax. (2) Clarence 
Herkner, Marina Court, San Rafael. 

Nortu Coast SECTION. (1) Emil J. Spier- 
ing, Ferndale School, Ferndale. (2) Clyde A. 
Patenaude, Korbel School, Korbel. 

NorTHERN Section. (1) Melvin Farley, 
Henessey School, Grass Valley. (2) Thomas 
Ross, Linda School, Linda. 

OranGe County. (1) Harold O. Hammer- 
sten, El Modena. 

San Bernarptno County. (1) Ralph G. 
Sanders, Box 111, Guasti. (2) Mrs. Carol 
R. Poppett, 382 E. Atlantic, Highland. 

San Dreco County. (1) James H. Rusk, 
National City. (2) Don Anderson, Ocean- 
side. 

San Joaguin County. (1) Mrs. Erma B. 
Reese, Woods School, Woodbridge. (2) 
Bessie Reed, Garfield School, Lodi. 

San Luis Ostspo County. (1) Mrs. 
Frances Judkins, Pismo Beach. (2) Lealand 
Stier, Cayucos. 

San Mateo County. (1) Walter A. Jack, 
240 San Mateo Dr., San Mateo. (2) Mrs. 


Elsieann Irvin, 1532 Colombus Ave., Bur- 


lingame. 

Santa Barpara County. (1) Hugr A. 
Bruce, Orcutt. (2) Mrs. Mabel Clare Phares, 
Betteravia. 

Santa Ciara County. (1) Robert M. 
Moore, 17 Park Court, Santa Clara. (2) 
Evelyn M. Stern, Alviso. 


Santa Cruz County. (1) John Evans 
31 Buena Vista Ave., Santa Cruz. (2) Mrs. 
Wilhelmina Teerling, Rio del Mar Country 
Club, Aptos. 

Sonoma County. (1) Inez Kaartinen, 
P. O. Box 87, Penngrove. (2) Edith Peter. 
son, Court House, Santa Rosa. 

SouTHERN Section. (1) Leonard G. 
Hummel, 1020 D Street, Chino. (2) Ida C. 
Iversen, 349 N. Wilton Pl., Los Angeles. 


STANISLAUS County. (1) James M. 
Monroe, Box 133, Patterson. (2) Maxine 
de Lappe, 915 14th St., Modesto. 


VENTURA County ELEMENTARY PRrin- 
CIPALS’ AND SUPERINTENDENTS’ Crus. (1) 
Lloyd R. Emmert, Box 126, Ojai. (2) Dan 
Stern, R. D. 2, Box 182, Ventura. 


COLORADO—ELEMENTARY 
CIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. 

Mesa County. (1) Joe Rigg, 
(2) Anna McGinley, Route 2, 
Junction. 

NorTHERN CoLorapo ELEMENTARY MEN’s 
Crus. (1) Charles B. Coxe, Hawthorne 
School, Englewood. 

WestTERN Division. (1) Tom Doherty, 
North Side Elementary School, Montrose. 
(2) Eugene Hansen, Grand Junction Public 
Schools, Grand Junction. 


Scuoot Prin- 


Cameo. 
Grand 


FLORIDA—ELEMENTARY ScHooL PRINCIPALS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

St. Jouns District. (1) J. 
shank, St. Augustine. 

Upper Pinetras District. (1) Mrs. Mil- 
dred Helms, 719 First Ave., S. W., Largo. 
(2) Mrs. Kathryn Wilcox, Clearwater. 

DuvaL County. (1) Katherine F. 
Sproull, 1345 Hubbard St., Jacksonville. 
(2) Annie McClean, 2736 Herschel St., 
Jacksonville. 

Pork County. (1) J. 
land City. (2) Mrs. 
Meade. 

Santa Rosa County. (1) A. L. 
Route 2, Milton. (2) M. 
Milton. 


A. Crook- 


D. Jenkins, High- 
Maude Yawn, Ft. 


Gillman, 
Luther King, 


GEORGIA—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

Seconp District. (1) Florence Wil- 
loughby, Moultrie. (2) Mrs. B. R. Stocks, 
Tifton. 

Tuirp District. (1) Eva Gardner, 
Columbus. (2) Jessie Beard, Columbus. 

Fourtn Drsrricr. (1) Ruth a 
La Grange. (2) Myrtis Field, Griffin 

Firth District, Furton Covunry. “Q) 
Mrs. Homer L. Wilson, Bolton. (2) Louise 
Ham, 2171 Cascade Rd., S. W., Atlanta. 

S1xtH District. (1) Pendleton Mitchell, 
Edgehill School, Route B, Gibson. (2) 
Major Silvey, G. M. C., Milledgeville. 


Seventu District. (1) Mrs. Joseph John- 
son, Cedartown. (2) Florence Hudgins, 
Rome. 

NintH District. (1) Linda Syfan, 
Gainesville. 

Tentu Drstrict. (1) Clifford Sego, 


Augusta. (2) Mrs. Roselle Toss, Point Peter. 

De Karts County. (1) Mrs. J. W. 
Mozley, 1324 Briarcliff Rd., Atlanta. (2) 
Mrs. Julian Harris, Stone Mountain, 
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SAVANNAH AND CuHatHam County ELe- BERKSHIRE County. (1) Mary G. Malloy, 
MENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS’ AND SUPER- 146 Veazie St., North Adams. (2) Helen 
visors’ Crus. (1) Mrs. Laurie Clark, Hynes, Briggs School, Pittsfield. 
De Soto Hotel, Savannah. (2) Margaret A. Women’s District ELEMENTARY PRIN- 
of Murphy, 11 E. Perry St., Savannah. CIPALS’ me (1) Minnie G. Thompson, - 
W. Highland Ave., Melrose. (2) Jennie 
ILLINOIS—Parincipacs’ Crus, District 75. Shute 0 dee St.. Maiden ) 
as (1) Lura Ethel Cloyd, 2108 Sherman ; ‘ 
Ave., Evanston. (2) Philip Jacobson, 2855 MICHIGAN—ELEMENTARY ScHoot PRIN- 
Sheridan Pl., Evanston. CIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. 
Recion 1. (1) Walter Gibson, Lafayette 
ns IOWA—ELEMENTARY ScHOOL PRINCIPALS’ School, Lincoln Park. 
rs, ASSOCIATION, ReGion 2. (1) Mrs. Ida McGuire, Beaver- 
ry NortH Centra District. (1) Bertha O. ton. (2) George J. Holzhauser, Mt. Pleasant. 
Aarvig, 1234 Second Ave., N., Fort Dodge. Recion 5. (1) Wellinvton Huss, Alpena. 
en, (2) Eva B. Scott, 122 Kirk Apts., Mason Recion 6. (1) Maude Price, Monroe. 
er City. tha Haze. Park Districr. (1) Lee Clark, 

NoRTHEAST District. (1) Mrs. Caroline Martin Road School, Ferndale. (2) Avis 

G. M. Preston, Jackson School, Cedar Rapids. Blakeslee, Wanda School, Ferndale. 
Cc. (2) Anna Steimetz, Franklin Elementary a a - 
les, School, Dubuque. MISSOURI—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRIN- 
M. SouTHEAsT District. (1) Howard C. CIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. ‘ 
ine Rasch, Franklin School, Ottumwa. Centrat District. (1) W. G. Me- 
Whorter, Marshall. (2) William Ornburn, 

IN- KANSAS—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS’ Moberly. 
(1) ASSOCIATION. KrrKSVILLE District. (1) Russell Pastian, 
Jan First Dzustrict. (1) Mark Lumb, Washington School, Palmyra. 

Holton. MaryYVILLE District. (1) Harvey Rogers, 

Seconp District. (1) Elizabeth Sparks, Elmo. 

IN- Central School, Kansas City. NortHeast District. (1) C. H. Allen, 

Tuirp Districr. (1) Harold  Urie, State Teachers College, Kirksville. (2) Wil- 
1€0. Arkansas City. bur Finley, Memphis. 
and Fourtn District. (1) <A. Thornton Rotto District. (1) Hugh J. Puyear, 

Edwards, 914 Moro St., Manhattan. Washington. 
-N’S FirtH District. (1) Wilbur Stone, St. Joseru District. (1) Mammie Miles, 
rne El Dorado. 724 Robidoux St., St. Joseph. 

SixtH District. (1) J. E. Ashley, St. Louis District ScHOOLMASTERS’ 
rty, Quinter. CLus. (1) Thomas F. Gentry, 421 Edge- 
ose. SeventuH District. (1) Ervin Schmidt, wood Dr., Clayton. (2) R. L. Short, 6932 
blic Pawnee Rock. Amherst Ave., University City. 

Hays District. (1) Leo J. Rogers, Chase. SouTHEAST Section. (1) R. L. Sheets, 

Wyanpotte County. (1) Merle Harlan, Washington School, Cape Girardeau. 

ALS’ Edwardsville. (2) Elizabeth Lallier, Leaven- University Section. (1) Harold B. 
A worth. Remley, Boonville Rd., Jefferson City. 
00k- aieiaiteelaiesicdiabiiih: ima — Si a (2) Joe M. Barnes, Columbia. 
KENTI C KY ELEMENTARY : ScHOoL _ Prin- eR. County. (1) Stephen Pool, 
Mil- cipats’ Cius, NoRTHERN >, SECTION. 01) Portageville. (2) James Cassidy, Cooter. 
rgo Martha Dean, Erlanger. {2) Alice Edel Sr. Francois County. (1) James A. 
R maier, 10 E. 26th St., Covington. Sanders, Leadwood. (2) Nellie Humphrey, 
mE LOUISIANA—Cappo ParisH PRINCIPALS’ Esther. ! 
ille. Crus. (1) Mrs. Ella B. Durham, 717 Kings _ UT: Louis County. (1) E. R. Elsbury, 
st., Highway, Shreveport. (2) May Newton. 7570. Manchester Ave., Maplewood. (2) 
- z M. F. Drury, Jackson Park School, Univer- 
igh- MAINE-——Wasnuincton County SCHOOLMEN’S sity City. 
Ft. Crus. (1) Supt. LeRoy Moan, East Machias. Sr. Lovis County MEN PRINCIPALS’ As- 
(2) Earle D. Merrill, Machias. SOCIATION. (1) Charles C. Ke velman, 7047 
nan, , 7 » > Emma Ave., St. Louis. (2) F. Drury, 
ing, ppm ae ELEMENTARY Scnoor Pan- Jackson Park School, Gnscorsity City. 
pag cena ren ctond a Scott County. (1) T. L. St. Clair, 
AALLEG! } . é s g » > 
ALS’ East Side School, Cumberland. (2) Lula Chaffee. (2) Lester Faddler, Blodgett. 
Blonskey, Penn Avenue School, Cumberland. NEBRASKA—Principats’ Crus, District 5. 
Wil- Montcomery County. (1) Mrs. Louise S. (1) Bernadette Gale, 905 E. Second St., 
cks, Walker, Alta Vista School, Bethesda. (2) McCook. 
< y Soper, Dickerson School, Dicker- 
betes muteye Soper, Duckerses Scho, Die ow seRSEy—Siewewrsr Scueet Pes- 
CIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. 
heats MASSACHUSETTS—E temMentary Scuoor West Essex District. (1) Kathleen C. 
: PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. Tufts, Essex Fells Public School, Essex 
(1) District 2. (1) K. Merton Bozoian, Fells. (2) Herbert W. McDavit, Gould 
wala Maple St., Belchertown. (2) Mella Boron, Avenue School, North Caldwell. 
a 96 Pleasant St., Ambherst. ; A.P.E.K.S. (1) Mabel Castle, Pennsyl- 
-hell, _District_ 6. (1) Mary E. Quinn, 10 vania Avenue School, Atlantic City. (2) 
(2) Forest St., Fitchburg. (2) Marie M. Gearan, Marion Joyce, Venice Park, Atlantic City. 
D. M. Dillon School, Fitchburg. AttantTic County. (1) Charles Kresge, 
tan, District 8. (1) Earle B. Tracy, 207 Northfield. (2) Eugene Shronk, Margate. 
gins, Middlesex St., North Andover. (2) John Bercen County. (1) Dr. J. Harold 
Whitehead, Amesbury. Straub, Willard School, Ridgewood. (2) 
yfan, District 9, NortH Suore Stupy Grovp. Hilda Burton, Lindbergh School, Palisades 
(1) Milton L. Fuller, Central Grammar Park. 
Sego, School, Gloucester, (2) Elizabeth Harding, CuMBERLAND  Cownry. (1) Norman 
eter. Hardie School, Beverly. : ’ Wright, R. F. D. 3, Bridgeton. (2) Milton 
W. District 10. (1) Effie G. Higgins, Gandy, Mauricetown. , 
(2) Whittemore School, Waltham. (2) Alice L. GioucesteR County. (1) Marian Beck, 


Goodspeed, Capen School, Dedham, County Helping Teacher, Paulsboro. 
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MonmoutH County Rounp Taste. (1) 
William Crosley, Manasquan. (2) Fred 
England, Shrewsbury. 

Morris County. (1) Charles Curtis, 
Board of Education, Rockaway. 

Ocean County. (1) Joseph E. Clayton, 
High School, Point Pleasant Beach. 


NEW MEXICO—ELementary ScuHoot Prin- 
CIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. 

SOUTHEASTERN District. (1) Jimmy Gam- 
mill, Jal. (2) Charles Mills, Hobbs. 

BERNALILLO County. (1) Sister Isabella, 
St. Mary School, Albuquerque. (2) Harley 
D. Hoskins, Bernalillo County Public 
Schools, Albuquerque. 

Dona Ana County. (1) Haskel Smith, 
835 N. Armijo St., Las Cruces. (2) Mrs. 
Clem Russell, Mesilla Park. 

Grant County. (1) Robert Spence, 
Redrock. 

Lea County. (1) Mrs. Neva Nelson, 
Hobbs. (2) Nelson Saunders, Monument. 


NEW YORK—E-ementary Scuoot Prin- 
CIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. 

Centrat Zone. (1) Helen V. Shaw, 
James Street School, Auburn. 

CENTRAL WESTERN ZONE. (1) Squire H. 
Snell, School No. 18, Rochester. 

EASTERN ZONE. (1) John H. Black, 
Bethlehem Central School, Delmar. 

Lone Istanp Zone. (1) Carl Griffing, 
East Quoque School, East Quoque. 

NortH Centra, NortH Eastern, Nortu- 
ERN ZONE. (1) A. G. Peterson, State Normal 
School, Plattsburg. 

Soutu Eastern Zone. (1) DeWitt Mor- 
rison, Port Chester. (2) Winnifred Cates, 
Pelham. 

SouTHERN Zone. (1) Anna B. Craver, 
Calvin Coolidge School, Binghamton 

WESTERN ZONE. (1) Gordon A. Hague, 
Abraham Lincoln School, Kenmore. 

Nassau County. (1) Mrs. Grace E. 
DeKay, Glen Head School, Glen Head. 
(2) William L. Carter, Jericho School, 
Jericho. 

Nassau County ScHOOLMEN’s AsSOCIA- 
TION. (1) John K. Archer, Malverne. 
(2) Jules A. Holub, Hicksville. 

Rockianp County. (1) Leighton J. Cree, 
Nauraushaun School, Pearl River, (2) 
Homer C. Stitler, Sparkhill School, Spark 
hill. 


NORTH CAROLINA—-ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. 

County aANpb District Women PRrIN- 
c1paLs’ Cius. (1) Lucille Kirkpatrick, Caro- 
lina Apts., Thomasville. (2) Susie Stafford, 
Burlington. 

NortH Centrat District. (1) C. C. 
Linnemann, George Watts School, Durham. 
(2) Louise Dowtin, William Street School, 
Goldsboro. 

NORTHEASTERN Disvrict. (1) Agnes Fulli 
love, West Greenville School, Greenville. 
(2) Estelle B. Jenkins, Pinetops School, 
Pinetops. 

NorTHWESTERN District. (1) Donna Lee 
Loflin, Park Street School, Asheboro. (2) 
E. Mildred Lindsey, Holt School, Lexington. 

SOUTHEASTERN District. (1) Mrs. Charles 
McArthur, Haymount-Westlawn School, Fay- 
etteville. (2) Mrs. W. K. Culbreth, West 
Lumberton School, Lumberton. 

SoutHu PiepmMont District. (1) Max R. 
Steelman, Kenworth School, Hickory. (2) 


Sarah Rutledge, Mulberry Street School, 


Statesville. 
WesTeRN District. (1) C. G. Johnson, 
Weaverville School, Weaverville. (2) Mrs. 


Garland Williams, Eugene Cross School, 


Marion. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


——___. 


OHIO—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS’ As. 
SOCIATION. 

Centra Section. (1) Eva Devanny, 

Prown Elementary School, Dayton. (3) 
Paul Henry, Upper Arlington. ; 

EasTteRN Section. (1) C. D. McDonald. 
New Concord. (2) Paul Davis, Bloomfield. 

NortH Eastern Section. (1) Paul E. 
Smith, Roosevelt School, Canton. (2) Ruth 
M. Robinson, Hough School, Cleveland. 

NortH WeEsTERN Section. (1) Harold 
Shane, Ottawa Hills. (2) Myrtle Van de 
Water, Warren School, Toledo. 

SoutH Eastern Section. (1) Wayne T,. 
Matthews, 191 N. Congress St., Athens. 
(2) Dr. Edith Beechel, Ohio University, 
Athens. 

South WeEsTERN Section. (1) A. C. 
Diettert, Cummins School, Cincinnati. (2) 
Fred T. Finkbine, 405 Laurel St., Hamilton. 

BuTLer County ScHOOLMASTERS’ Civs, 
(1) Paul Miller, Seven Mile. (2) W. E 
Davis, West Middletown. 

GaLt1a County. (1) Frank Childers, 
Gallia. (2) Hobart T. Niday, Gallipolis. 

HamILton County. (1) Martin D. Bishop, 
Madeira School, Madeira. (2) Jane Me 
Dermott, Montgomery. 

SUBURBAN PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION OF 
GREATER CLEVELAND. (1) Susie McCreery, 
Thoreau Park School, Parma. (2) Helen 
Ullum, Wooster School, Rocky River 


OKLAHOM A—Principats’ Cius, NortHeast 
District. (1) E. W. Claiborne, 1540 
Kinley St., Bartlesville. (2) Mary Shirley, 
114 Fremont St., Muskogee. 


OREGON—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

CENTRAL OREGON PRINCIPALS’ CONFER- 
ENCE. (1) John Jensen, Bend. (2) Pat Good- 
ing, Redmond. 

EASTERN OREGON Section. (1) Floyd E. 
McLin, 1507 X Ave., La Grande. (2) Hil 
yard Brown, Pondosa. 

SOUTHERN OREGON ELEMENTARY PRIN- 
CIPALS’ CONFERENCE. (1) Verne H. Speirs, 
Riverside School, Klamath Falls. (2) Caro 
line Vaeretti, Klamath Falls. 

WESTERN OREGON REGIONAL CONFERENCE 
OF ELEMENTARY PrRincipats. (1) Harriett 
Ingram, Creswell. (2) Anna McConnel, 
Albany. 

CrackamMas County. (1) Bernard O 
Clark, Willamette. (2) Mrs. Katharine Mc 
Rae, Oregon City. 

Dovuctias County. (1) Gilbert Bloomquist, 
Drain. (2) Verlie Tracy, S. Stephens St., 
Roseburg. 

Hoop Rtver County. (1) Wayne Me 
Murray, Odell. (2) Lewis Tiffany, Parkdale 

LANE County. (1) Berry Mauney, Lorane 
(2) Forrest Hadsall, Route 4, Eugene. 

Marion County. (1) Fred A. Weber, 
Woodburn. (2) Willow E. Evans, Route 3, 
Box 810-B, Salem. 

WasuHiIncton County. (1) C. W. Loose, 
Tualitan. 

PENNSYLVANIA—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION 

ALLEGHENY CouNtTy Principats’ RounpD 
TasLe. (1) George W. Cassler, Coraopolis. 
(2) M. A. Steiner, Ingram. 

LANCASTER County. (1) A. _ Lincoln 
Charles, Taylor Bldg., Columbia. (2) Eliza- 
beth Heller, Route 5, Lancaster. 


TENNESSEE—ELeEMENTARY ScuHoot PRIN- 
CIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. 
East TENNESSEE District. (1) John L. 
Gwin, 2115 Union Ave., Chattanooga. 
INTERMEDIATE Division, MIDDLE SECTION. 
(1) Franklin Rigsby, Lawrenceburg. 
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SOUTHEASTERN Section. (1) Roy B. 
Terry, Department of Education, Chatta- 
nooga. (2) Thomas H. Allen, Jr., Box 235, 
Cleveland. 


TEXAS—ELEMENTARY ScHooL PRINCIPALS’ 


~ 


= 


WASHINGTON 


JTAH—ELEMENTARY 


ASSOCIATION, 

District 1, ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ AND 
Supervisors’ Section. (1) Roy H. Row- 
land, Goose Creek. (2) R. C. Jordan, 
Texas City. 

District 5. (1) Miss Allye Rich, Peter- 
smith School, Ft. Worth. (2) Irby B. Car- 
ruth, Bonham. 

District 7. (1) E. H. James, Central 
Elementary School, Vernon. 

District 8. (1) Edward Munson Potter, 
1408 N. Bois d’Arc, Tyler. (2) Mrs. Mamie 
Whitaker, Henderson. 

District 10. (1) Frank W. Wilson, Palm 
School, Austin. (2) Lucile Morgan, Belton. 

TyLter District. (1) Edgar Summerlin, 
Jacksonville. (2) H. L. Lamb, Grim School, 
Texarkana. 

JerreRsoN County, ELEMENTARY PRIN- 
CIPALS’ AND SuPERVISORS’ ASSOCIATION. (2) 
Roy Garey, French School, Beaumont. 


ScuHoot PRINCIPALS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

CentTRAL Section. (1) Paul K. Walker, 
Springville. (2) Victor Frandsen, Spring- 
ville. 

GRANITE District. (1) Claude C. Lem- 
mon, 336 Herbert Ave., Salt Lake City. 
(2) F. Earl Walker, 3426 Oakwood Ave., 
Salt Lake City. 

Sevier Section. (1) J. E. Christensen, 
Richfield. (2) Alma S. Edwards, Joseph. 

Box Exper County. (1) Glenn Taylor, 
Garland. (2) Rupert Blackam, Deweyville. 

Cacue County. (1) Joseph P. Malmberg, 
Clarkston. (2) Homer Hyde, Hyde Park. 

Uran County. (1) Paul K. Walker, 
Springville. (2) Victor Frandsen, Spring- 
ville. 


IRGINIA—-ELEMENTARY ScHOOL PRIN- 
CIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. 

District F. (1) Paul G. Hook, Moody 
School, Clifton Forge. (2) Roscoe Buckland, 
Covington. 

District EH. (1) Mrs. J. N. Howdershell, 
Route 3, Alexandria. (2) Eleanore King, 
946 N. Glebe Rd., Arlington. 

CHESTERFIELD County. (1) Flora M. 
Hill, 127 Suffolk Ave., Petersburg. (2) 
Thelma Crenshaw, Matoaca. 

FarRFAX County. (1) Frances Nevitt, 
Oakton. (2) Emmet Day, Lorton. 

Gites County. (1) Mrs. C. A. Me 
Claugherty, Pearisburg. (2) R. M. Fink, 
Narrows. 

Princess ANNE County. (1) Mary R. 
Kellam, Virginia Beach. (2) Thelma Com- 
mings, Virginia Beach. 

Roanoke County. (1) Mrs. Bertha 
Fisher, Airlee Court, Roanoke. (2) Mabel 
Leonard, Catawba. 

WASHINGTON County. (1) 
Hillenberg, Abingdon. (2) 
gomery, Meadow View. 


Gertrude 
James Mont 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRIN- 
CIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. 

District ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ StupyY 
Cius. (1) Elmer T. Thune, Stanley School, 
Tacoma. (2) C. G. Jespersen, Fern Hill 
School, Tacoma. 

Nortn Cenrrat Section. (1) Lawrence 
Mead, 921 Washington St., Wenatchee. (2) 
E. M. Allen, Monitor. 

Pucet Sounp ScHOOLMASTERS’ CLuB. (1) 
M. E. Durham, 2823 21st, W., Seattle. 
(2) Frank Farrar, 7752 33rd Ave., N. W., 
Seattle. 


WEST VIRGINIA—ELEMENTARY 


SoutnH Cenrtrat Section. (1) Edna L. 
Keene, Box 344, Prosser. (2) A. L. Lawson, 
Route 4, Yakima. 
Cow.itz County GRADE AND JUNIOR 
HicH ScHuoot Principats’ ASSOCIATION. 
(1) Yukon Driver, Woodland. (2) Arthur J. 
Trzynka, 626 22nd Ave., Longview. 
Grays Harsor County. (1) Claude R. 
Musgrove, Route 1, Box 496, Aberdeen. 
(2) Ann Pruess, McCleary. 
Sxacit County. (1) L. Myrvin Dimmitt, 
Concrete. (2) D. James Costanti, Edison. 
REGIONAL DIRECTORS: 
Field, Milton, Bellingham. 
Fitzgerald, Marie, Hutton School, Spokane. 
Hemenway, Julia, Grandview. 
Kendrick, Bill, Longview. 
Kittleman, Harry, Sunnydale. 
Laughbon, Wendell, Du Pont. 
Musgrove, Claude, Wishkah Valley. 
Rutherford, John, Lincoln School, 
Wenatchee. 

Sharnbroich, Lorraine, Jefferson School, 
Port Angeles. 

Widman, Orville J., Paseo. 


ScHOOL 
PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. 

Barsour County. (1) C. B. Harvey, 
Philippi. (2) Mrs. Audra Gall Lambert, 
Belington. 

Braxton County. (1) Gilbert Reed, Flat- 
woods. (2) Ernie W. Harris, Sutton. 

CaBELL County. (1) A. F. Evans, 2728 
Guyan Ave., Huntington. (2) Margaret G. 
Phillips, Peyton School, Huntington. 

CatHoun County. (1) Paul B. Powell, 
Grantsville. (2) Iva Brannon, Minnora. 

Cray County. (1) Mrs. Jane Butler Har- 
ris, Swandale. (2) Mrs. Versie Kincaid, 
Maysel. 

Dovpripce County. (1) Alton Childers, 
Morgansville. (2) Rymer Starkey, Ashley. 

Fayette County. (1) R. E. Cavendish, 
Minden. (2) C. C. Neal, Oak Hill. 

GREENBRIER County. (1) Howard Scott, 
Ronceverte. (2) J. E. Perkins, Clintonville. 

HaMpsHiRE County. (1) W. L. Thomp- 
son, Romney. (2) S. W. Judy, Romney. 

Harrison County. (1) Burlyn M. Rector, 
Church Court, Shinnston. (2) Lucy Robin- 
son, Towers School, Clarksburg. 

JEFFERSON County. (1) James Moler, 
Charles Town. (2) F. G. Welshans, Box 
373, Shepherdstown. 

KANAWHA County. (1) Charles Wharton, 
Dunbar. (2) Clarence A. Givens, Elkview. 

Lewis County. (1) Glenn L. Brown, 
Weston. (2) Anice Garriet, Weston. 

Locan County. (1) Ernest B. Craddock, 
Henlawson. (2) Alice Ruth Baker, Amherst- 
dale. 

McDowe.tt County. (1) Roy J. Allen, 
War. (2) E. Cassidy Bailey, Welch. 

Marion County. (1) F. Walter Cox, 1024 
Fennimore St., Fairmont. (2) Larney Gump, 
Monongah. 

MarRSHALL County. (1) Roy G. Yeater, 
Fifth St., Moundsville. (2) Ada Ruth 
Cummins, Moundsville. 

Mercer County. (1) Frank Parker, 
Athens. (2) Lawrence Thorn, R. F. D 
Bluefield. 

Minerat County. (1) Frank Burgess, 
New Creek. (2) Paul Kalbaugh, Elk 
Garden. 

MononGaALta County ScHOOLMASTERS’ 
Cius. (1) Leslie Henry, Jerome Park, 
Route 6, Morgantown. (2) Sylvia Lynch, 
Laurel Point, Route 1. Morgantown. 

Monroe County. (1) Roy Ash, Union. 
(2) Ethlene McGuire, Gap Mills. 

Onto County. (1) Harry D. Wilfong, 
Elm Grove. (2) Ethel Wallace, 41 15th St., 
Wheeling. 


’ 
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PLeasants County. (1) Oran B. Farren, 
St. Marys. (2) Edgar E. Simonton, St. 
Marys. 

Pocanontas County. (1) Max Poscover, 
Durbin. (2) J. K. Arbogast, Cass. 

Preston County. (1) Frank Stemple, 
Aurora. (2) J. V. Gainer, Tunnelton. 

Ravceicu County. (1) Basil Deck, Sophia. 
(2) Brooks Adair, Beckley. 

Ranpotpw County. (1) Stark A. Wil- 
moth, Elkins. (2) Mrs. Margaret Riggle- 
man, Elkins. 

Roane County. (1) Gaynol Starcher, 
Reedy. (2) Harlan Starkey, Spencer. 

SumMe_Ers County. (1) George Utterback, 
Clayton. (2) Addie Gooch, Sixth Ave., 
Hinton. 


Taytor County. (1) Harry S. White, 
Grafton. (2) Lloyd Sayre, Grafton. 

Tucker County. (1) Earl Corcoran, 
Parsons. (2) Martha Bomberger, Thomas. 

Tyter County. (1) Eugene _ Heslip, 
Paden City. (2) Alden Wince, Wick. 

Upsnuur County. (1) Russell Westfall, 
Adrian. (2) Mrs. Zula Davis, Buckhannon, 

Wayne County. (1) Renick Wilkinson, 
Wayne. (2) L. L. Lycans, Ft. Goy. 

Wesster County. (1) Maurice Shock, 
Webster Springs. (2) Pat Cool, Webster 
Springs. 

Woop County. (1) W. E. Lawson, 2903 
N. Avery St., Parkersburg. (2) Austin H. 
George, Elizabeth Pike, Parkersburg. 

Wyominc County. (1) G. B. McGrew, 
Wyco. 


STATE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
ASSOCIATIONS 


In the following roster the symbol (1) is used to indicate the person reported as 
president and (2) is used to indicate the secretary. 


ALABAMA--DEpPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY 
ScHoot Principacs. (1) Mary Ward Green, 
805 12th Ave., Tuscaloosa. (2) R. Voyt Hill, 
1325 12th St., N., Birmingham. 


ARIZONA—ELEMENTARY PRrINcrIpPats’ Asso- 
CIATION. (1) Howard M. Soule, Osborn 
School, Phoenix. (2) Clint Rollo, 730 N. 
Norton, Tucson. 


ARKANSAS-—-ELEMENTARY Princrpats’ SeEc- 
TION. (1) Justus Mattock, Little Rock. (2) 
Mrs. Ben Fearing, Cleveland Avenue School, 
Camden. 


CALIFORNIA—ELEMENTARY ScHoot PRIN- 
crpaLs’ AssocitaTion. (1) E. J. Spiering, 
Ferndale. (2) Mrs. Kathleen H. Stevens, 
1285 Burnside. Los Angeles. 


COLORADO—AssociaTION OF ELEMENTARY 
Scuoot Princrpats. (1) Lane P. Ecton, 
Morgan School, Montrose. (2) Emma T. 
Wilkins, Laurel School, Ft. Collins. 


CONNECTICUT—ELeEmeEntTArY ScHooL Prin- 
CIPALS’ AssocIATION. (1) Robert Black, 
Noah Webster School, West Hartford. (2) 
Elizabeth E. Kirtland, P. O. Box 376, 
Yalesville. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—ELEMENTARY 
PRINCIPALS’ AssoctaTION. (1) Mrs. Bess 
Wood Cramer, Peabody School, Fifth and 
C Sts., N. E. (2) Marie Turner. Burroughs 
School. 18th and Monroe Sts., N. E. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—ELEMENTARY 
PRINCIPALS’ AssocIATION. (1) John C. 
Payne, 654 L St., N. E. (2) Mrs. Ruth 
G. Savoy, 1834 Vernon St., N. W. 

FLORIDA—DeEparRTMENT OF ELEMENTARY 
Principars. (1) Frances Belcher, North 
Ward School, Clearwater. (2) Helen E. 
Nippert, 1014 Third St., N.,’ St. Peters- 
burg. 


GEORGIA—DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY 
Principats. (1) Mrs. L. G. Cox, 1129 
S. Main St., Moultrie. (2) Maude A. 
Rhodes, 185 Westminster Dr., N. E., 
Atlanta. 


ILLINOIS—ELementary ScHoot PRINCIPALS’ 
AssociaTIon. (1) Warren P. Shepherd, 
Supt. of Schools, Taylorville. (2) Lester J. 
Grant, Garfield School, Decatur. 


INDIANA—DeEpartTMENT OF ELEMENTARY 
Principacs. (1) John T. Redmon, Frank- 
fort. (2) Esther Burrow, Crawfordsville. 


IOWA-—DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY PRIN- 
cipaLs. (1) D. D. Kinser, Jackson and 
Taylor Schools, Davenport. (2) Mrs. Leona 
Wilcox, 1916 44th St., Des Moines. 


KANSAS—ASSOCIATION OF ELEMENTARY 
Principats. (1) Martin Little, 606 Cotton- 
wood, Emporia. (2) Leslie L. Norton, Alcott 
School, Chanute. 


MARYLAND—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
Division. (1) Earl F. Brain, High School, 
Frostburg. (2) Robert Jones, Jackson School, 
Lonaconing. 


MASSACHUSETTS—E LeMentary SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) Margaret J. 
Davison, Samuel Bowles School, 24 Bowles 
Park, Springfield. (2) Helen M. Fletcher, 
Glenwood School, Morrison Ter., Springfield. 


MICHIGAN—DeEpartTMENT OF ELEMENTARY 
ScuHoor Principacs. (1) O. Dale Reynolds, 
Sampson School, Detroit. (2) Edna O’Brien, 
Park School, Bay City. 


MINNESOTA—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
Section. (1) Annie Ginsberg, Phalen Park 
School, St. Paul. (2) Lettisha Henderson, 
Department of Education, Court House, St. 
Paul. 


MISSISSIPPI—DepartMEnNtT oF ELEMENTARY 
ScHoot PRINCIPALS AND Supervisors. (1) 
Sallie B. Newman, Supvr. of Elementary 
Schools, Jackson. (2) Robert Wayde Ousley, 
2424 20th St., Gulfport. 


MISSOURI—DeEpartMENT oF ELEMENTARY 
Scuoot Principats. (1) Dr. John P. Me- 
Kay, West Richmond School, Richmond 
Heights. (2) James Sanders, Leadwood. 


NEBRASKA—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ As- 
SOCIATION. (1) Miss Marian Watkins, 1400 
Garfield, Lincoln. (2) Eunice Preston, 130 
S. 28th St., Lincoln. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE—EceEmMEnNtTARY  PRIN- 
cIPALs’ ASSOCIATION. (1) Thomas Hennessey, 
Somersworth. (2) Carrie Odiorne, Epping. 
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NEW JERSEY-—ELeMeEntTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
AssociaTion. (1) Albert L. Hartman, Edge- 
mont School, Montclair. (2) Albion U. 
Jenkins, South Eighth Street School, 
Newark. 


NEW MEXICO—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
Section. (1) Ward Curtis, Willard. (2) 
Bernard Barnes, Mountainair. 


NEW YORK—AssociaTION OF ELEMENTARY 
Principacs. (1) Dr. Henry H. Bormann, 
East Rockaway Schools, East Rockaway. (2) 
Earle W. Nash, School No. 39, Rochester. 


NORTH CAROLINA—DEparRtTMENT oF ELE- 
MENTARY PRINCIPALS. (1) Dean B. Pruette, 
Valdese School, Valdese. (2) Mrs. Verta 1. 
Coe, Brentwood School, High Point. 


OHIO—DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
Principats. (1) Ben R. Evans, Washington 
School, Gallipolis. (2) Helen Kennedy, 
Highland Avenue School, Columbus. 


OKLAHOMA—DeEparTMENT OF ELEMENTARY 
Scuoot Principats. (1) G. L. Davis, 
Shidler School, Oklahoma City. (2) A. O. H. 
Setzepfandt, Barnard School, Tulsa. 


OREGON—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ DEPART- 
MENT. (1) C. H. Quicksall, Gresham. (2) 
Martin Nelson, Lane School, Portland. 


PENNSYLVANIA—DEpPaARTMENT OF ELEMEN- 
TARY ScHOoL Principats. (1) Anna Wil- 
liamson, 1061 Blackridge Rd., Wilkinsburg. 
(2) T. Russell Frank, 212 Jericho Rd., 


Abington. 


RHODE ISLAND—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
Principats’ Association. (1) Gilbert F. 
Hall, Peace Dale. (2) Gertrude Kelley, 
95 Morton Ave., Woonsocket. 


SOUTH CAROLINA—DeEpartMEnNT oF ELE- 
MENTARY Principacs. (1) W. S. Parrish, 
Hartsville. (2) Richard Denny, Hartsville. 


SOUTH DAKOTA—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS’ AND SUPERVISORS’ ASSOCIATION. 
(1) Freda Rasmussen, Washington School, 
Madison. (2) Lillian Schiefelbein, Brookings. 


TENNESSEE—ELEMENTARY PRrINcIPALs’ As- 
SOCIATION. (1) Hugh Waters, Caldwell 
School, Nashville. (2) Bertha Forrest, Lucy. 


TEXAS—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ AND Su 
PERVISORS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) W. A. Hamil- 
ton, City Park School, Dallas. (2) A. A. 
Wall, 910 Elysian St., Houston. 


UTAH—ELementary ScuHoot PRriNcIpPAts’ 
Association. (1) Glen R. Winn, Smithfield 
School, Smithfield. (2) Victor J. Bott, Lin- 
coln School, Brigham. 


VIRGINIA—DeEpartMENT OF ELEMENTARY 
Principats. (1) Paul G. Hook, Moody 
School, Clifton Forge. (2) Mrs. Josephine 
Howdershell, Route 3, Alexandria. 


WASHINGTON—Dirvis1on oF ELEMENTARY 
Scnoo. Principars. (1) Susan M. Lacy, 
Wilson School, Spokane. (2) James C. 
Caughlan, J. J. Smith School, Enumclaw. 


WEST VIRGINIA—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
AssociaTION. (1) Rex M. Smith, 300 Mc- 
Lane Ave., Morgantown. (2) Mrs. Margaret 
Phillips, Peyton School, Huntington. 


WISCONSIN—ELEMENTARY ScHOooL PRIN- 
crpaLs’ AssociaTION. (1) Barton J. Rogers, 
26 S. Locust St., Oconomowoc. (2) Fred 
Schnell, 2722 Highland Ter., Sheboygan. 

WYOMING—DeEparRTMENT OF ELEMENTARY 
Principats. (1) John O. Goodman, Riverton. 
(2) Margaret J. Chambers, Grant School, 
Casper. 











LIST OF MEMBERS 


THE DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS 


For tHe Year 1940-41, Correcrep to June 1, 1941 


+ Indicates the Life Members of the Department 


One asterisk (*) indicates the City, County, and District Representatives 
of the Department 


Two asterisks (**) indicate the State Representatives of the Department 


§ Indicates those members who are deceased 


ALABAMA 


Ansley, Foster, 2408 N. 12th Ave., Birming- 
ham 

Attebery, J. S., Forrest Hill Dr., Crichton 
Saker, Mrs. Minnie, 3018 N. 12th Ave., Bir 
mingham 

*Barrow, Glenn, Irondale Junior High School, 
Irondale 

Belser, Birdie A., 103 N. 
gomery 

Belser, Dr. Danylu, College of Education, 
University of Alabama, University 

Blair, Mrs. E., 522 Seventh Ave., W., 
Decatur 

Bobo, Evie, Vernon 

Brown, Eura, 950 Walnut St., Gadsden 

Brown, Mrs. Raymond, Route 1, Box 655, 
Bessemer 

3ryant, Mrs. Fred B., 2025 Leighton Ave.. 
Anniston 

Carlisle, Mrs. Cecil A., 
Birmingham 

Cox, George D., North Birmingham School, 
2620 N. 35th Ave., Birmingham 

Flock, Mrs. Elizabeth C., 7 N. 
Mobile 

Flurry, Bruce, Box 137, Dothan 

Follis, Hattie, 3013 Ave. F., 
mingham 

Goar, Marie, 330 W. Tenth Ave., 
ham 

Goldthwaite, Therese, Decatur Street School, 
Montgomery 

Green, Mary Ward, 805 12th Ave., Tuscaloosa 

Gully, Mary Kate, Route 2, Box 184, Bes 
semer 

Hall, William R., R. F. D. 5, Box 63-B, 
Birmingham 

Hanes, Margaret, 1926 Eighth Ave., S., Bir 
mingham 

*Hill, R. Voyt, Martin School, 1325 12th St., 
N., Birmingham 

Hopper, Jessie, 109 S. Grove St., Huntsville 

Iliges, Ruby, 25 Wilson St., Montgomery 

**Johnston, Robert C., 2030 Magnolia Ave., 
S., Birmingham 

Jones, Lenore, 1606 Monterey PIl., Mobile 

Kearley, Helen, Elem. Supvr., Carrollton 

Kelly, F. L. The Graymont School, 300 Eighth 
Ave., W., Birmingham 

Landers, Dr. E. J., 612 Second Ave., Jackson 


Lewis St., Mont 


1616 Wellington Rd., 


Bayou St., 


Ensley, Bir 


sirming 


ville 

MacMillan, Emma, 120 Cramer Ave., Mont 
gomery 

Matzenger, Lena, 1058 Selma St., Mobile 

Meigs, Mrs. Mary S., 1209 Glenwood Ter., 
Anniston 

Moore, A. C., Supt. of Schools, Atmore 


Moore, William J., 901 Ninth Ave., 
ham 

Murphree, Mrs. Myra B., Box 235, Pratt 
ville 

Nichols, Berta, Thomaston 

Norton, H. B., Robinson School, 8400 First 
Ave., S., Birmingham 

Oldham, Hart, Cloverdale School, Cloverdale 

O’Neal, Edmund J., Training School, Waugh 

Pogue, James V., Gibson School, 956 N. 50th 
St., Birmingham 

Price, N. H., 300 Sixth St., S. W., 
ham 

Reagan, William A., 1736 26th St., 
Birmingham 

Reynolds, Mrs. Nellie Dunn, Northport 

*Rodgers, G. T., 601 Winona Ave., Mont 
gomery 

Rogers, 
Springs 

Rumsey, Margaret, Brookwood 

Sanders, E. O., 2745 Pike Ave., 
mingham 

Sapp, Ella F., 1511 Fourth Ave., Bessemer 

+Sheffield, Mrs. Frances L., 10 N. Ann St., 
Mobile 

Showalter, Dr. E. R., Prof of Education, 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn 

Smith, Mrs. Howard C., Samson 

Snoddy, W. T., 1724 31st Ave., N., 
ham 

Stephens, D. Dudley, 1423 N. 24th St., Bir 
mingham 

Strickland, Rosa, Powell School, 

Stroud, Ella M., Tarrant 

Thomas, Mrs. Jessie S., C 

Upton, Mrs. C. M., Box 

Vaughan, Joseph T., 5 
Birmingham 

Waller, Leslie, 537 Frances St., S. W., Bir 
mingham 

Whatley, Maude L., 
loosa 

Wiener, Florence E., 252 S. Ann St., Mobile 

Wilder, Virgil J., Wilson School, Birmingham 

*Williams, J. D., 5708 Sixth Ave., S., Bit 
mingham 

Wilson, Josephine, 1203 Leighton Ave., An 
niston 

Woodall, Mrs. J. B., 308 S. Greene St., Hunts 
ville 

Wright, Theodore R., Barker School, 1230 
23rd St., N., Birmingham 

Wright, W. McK., 2860 20th St., Bush Hills, 
Birmingham 


Birming 


Birming 


Fairview, 


Bettie, Elementary School, Union 


Ensley, Bir 


Birming 


sirmingham 
ossville 

737, Wylam 

21 First Ave., S., 


4 


Central School, Tusca 
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ARIZONA 


*Benedict, Franklin J., 
School, Benson 

Case, Maurice, Box 1476, Miami 

Coor, L. F., Box 62, Avondale 

Court, Grace, 2005 W. Washington St., 
Phoenix 


Dexter, Mata E., 108 N. Mt. 


Benson Grammar 


Vernon St., 


Prescott 

Fillerup, Charles R., Buckeye Elementary 
School, Buckeye 

Gustafson, Alburn M., 315 E. Mabel St., 
Tucson 


Hale, Mrs. Alice, 2401 E. Sixth St., 
Hall, Robert T., Box 317, Miami 
Hatch, E. Kay, Pomerene Public School, Dist. 
No. 64, Pomerene 
Hatheock, Jethro M., P. O. Box 71, Mesa 
Johnston, Lillian B., Box 275, San Luis 
Tucson 


Tucson 


Keen, Julia C., 1850 E. First St., 
King, J. W., P. O. 2256, Phoenix 
Kinsey, Lura, Box 54, Flagstaff 
Landry, P., 1412 E. Jefferson St., 
McKemy, H. M., 33 E. 
Mercer, Arthur L., Liberty School, Liberty 
Meyers, George L., Keams Canyon Boarding 
School. Keams Canyon 
Porter, D., Supt. of Schools, Holbrook 
*Riggs, Edwon L., Dysart School No. 89, 
Peoria 
Rippey, Dr. Andrew D., Laboratory School, 
State Teachers College, Flagstaff 
Robison, Roy H., Safford Junior High School, 
Tucson 
Schrey, H. E., 26 East E Ave., Glendale 
Smith, Harold W., P. O. Box 777, Glendale 
**Soule, Howard M., Osborn School, Phoenix 
Stinchfield, Bess, 2230 Alvarado Rd., Phoenix 
Sullivan, W. R., Murphy School, Phoenix 
Sundquist, Ada M., 342 W. Culver St., 
Phoenix 
Tate, Martin C., South Ward School. Safford 
Thomas, John Q., Supt. of Schools, Flagstaff 
Townsend, Salome, Rockruge Junior High 
School, Tucson 
Vaughn, Mr. Loren, Jr., Balsz Elementary 
School, Route 10, Box 400, Phoenix 
Waggoner, C. I., Tempe 
*Weitzel, Thomas R., 212 S. 
Flagstaff 
Wheeler, Winnie E., 


I Phoenix 
Eighth St., Tempe 


Beaver St., 


2239 E. Eighth, Tucson 


ARKANSAS 


Allison, Mrs. Laurene J., 214 Spruce St., 
Little Rock 

feard, C. E., Trusty School, Ft. Smith 
Blair, Mr. A. Witt, Peabody School, Ft. 
Smith 

Bustion, Mrs. Paul, Elementary School, Mag 
nolia 

Byrd, Portia, Retta Brown School, El Dorado 
Calhoun. Carrie. Crossett 

Conte, Mrs. Lelia M., 290 Woodlawn Ave., 
Hot Springs 

Cordell, Thyra, Rogers School, Ft. Smith 
Crews, Evalena, 1004 Jefferson St., Siloam 
Springs 

Evans, Bessie, 1005 McGowan St., Little 


Fearing, Mrs. Ben, Cleveland Avenue School, 
Camden 

Futrall, Alma, Lee County, Dept, of Educa- 
tion, Marianna 

Hall, W. F., State Elem. School Supvr., 
State Dept. of Education, Little Rock 

Hames, Beulah, Paris Grade School, Paris 

Haraway, Fannie, Jefferson School, Helena 
Isgrig, Hazel, Pfeifer School, Sixth and 
Reichardt Sts., Little Rock 

Jinske, Dr. Henry W., Prof of Education, 
Arkansas College, Batesville 
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Jones, Ralph B., Junior High School, Ft. 
Smith 

Lewis, Mary J., Howard School, Ft. Smith 

McLendon, Pauline, 900 N. Pine St., Little 
Rock 

Matlock, M. Justus, 511 Ridgeway, Little 
Rock 

Mauldin, Mrs. Edah H., Yocum School, El 
Dorado 

Magner, G. E., Gabe Meyer School, Pine 

u 

Means, Hendree Winston, Peabody School, 
Little Rock 

*Moore, Fred, 1216 E. Eighth Ave., Pine 
Bluff 

Moore, Rosa E., Box 164, Morrilton 

Nichols, Lela, Townsend Hotel, Hot Springs 

Oldham, Mrs. B. L. V.. Agricultural, Me- 
chanical and Normal College, Pine Bluff 

Root, F. S., Supt. of Schools, P. O. Drawer 
404, Fayetteville 

Spencer, Terrel, 2104 South R St., Ft. Smith 

Williams, E. Walden, 20 Shady Lane, Hill- 
crest, Ft. Smith 

**Williams, Mollie, Belle Point School, Ft. 
Smith 





CALIFORNIA 


Abbott, Pansy Jewett, County Supt. of Schools, 
Court House, Redwood City 

— Robert B., 1043 Glendora Ave., Oak- 
anc 

Acke, Anna E. I., Eton Avenue School, 21227 
Van Owen St., Canoga Park 

Adams, Mrs. Ida James, 10506 Hillhaven, 
Tujunga 

Adams, Lelah Margery, 439 N. Detroit St., 
Los Angeles 

Alexander, Mrs. Mertie, 4227 S. Hoover St., 
Los Angeles 

Alexander, Roxie E., 639 Virginia St., Val- 
lejo 

Allan, Mrs. Nan, Hotel Sequoia, Fresno 

Allen, Eugene Clyde, Holmes Avenue School, 
5108 Holmes Ave., Los Angeles 

Allen, Robert H., Jefferson School, 1400 E. 
Lindsay St., Stockton 

Allison, Gertrude M., Pacific Palisades School, 

800 Via de La Paz, Pacific Palisades 

Allison, Loretta, Box 22, San Juan Rd., Wat- 
sonville 

Ames, Isabelle, 1947 Compton Blvd., Gar- 
dena 

Amick, H. Spence, 2791 24th St., Sacramento 

Anderson, Adda, 2511 E. First St., Long 
Beach 

Anderson, Emma Christine, 7830 S. Harvard 
Blvd., Los Angeles 

Andrews, Mary A., 810 S. Ross St., Santa 


Ana 

Angelo, Ruth V., 925 Gayley Ave., West Los 
Angeles 

Annear, Mrs. Margaret L., County Supt. of 
Schools, Court House, Modesto 

Appleby, F. J., Blythe 

Ashbaugh, Ruth R., 1423 S. Charlotte Ave., 
San Gabriel 

Ashley, Mrs. Margaret, Route 3, Box 340, 
Lodi 

Aultman, Mrs. Lela W., 1151 109th St., Los 
Angeles 

Avery, Mae Morrissey. Central Avenue 
School, 1008 E. Santa Barbara, Los Angeles 

Axtell, Clarence L., 1400 Stratford Ave., 
South Pasadena 

Bacon, Devere B., 3915 D St., Sacramento 

Badona, Mrs. Eleanor, 468 W. Lexington, 
Glendale 

Bailie, Mrs. Lorraine, 2624 N. Common- 
wealth Ave., Los Angeles 

+Baker, Ethel I., 1517 40th St., Sacramento 

Baker, Mrs. Frankie, 319 N. Central St., 
Chino 
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Balling, Emma, 421 S. San Gabriel Blvd., 
San Gabriel 

a Mrs. Clarinda, Lincoln School, Peta- 
uma 

Banta, Mrs. Edythe R., 1860 Trestle Glen 
Rd., Oakland 

Banta, Roscoe M., 405 Begier Ave., San 
Leandro 

Barber, Helen Hiles, Gravois Avenue School, 
5400 Gravois Ave., Los Angeles 

Barnes, Mrs. Agnes Caldwell, 2766 E. Glen- 
oaks Blvd., Glendale 

Bartlett, Beulah D., Potrero Heights School, 
600 Hill Dr., San Gabriel 

Bateman, L. W., Jr., 3575 Andrews St., San 


Diego 

Bates, Elizabeth, 365 S. Highland Ave., Los 
Angeles 

Baxter, Alfred C., 500 Grizzly Peak Blvd., 
Berkeley 

Beach, Mrs. Rachel Ann, 131 S. Ave. 63, 
Los Angeles 

Beal, Mrs. Vio Ross, 2510 Cedar Ave., Long 
Beach 

Beckman, Aneta T., 495 Alvarado St., San 
Francisco 

Bedford, Rowena, Box 61, San Timoteo Rd., 
Redlands 

Behymer, Frances, 7028 Seville Ave., Hunt- 
ington Park 

Belk, Mrs. Nancy Lee, 356 Adelyn Dr., San 
Gabriel 

Benefiel, Robert C., Route 2, Box 399, Long 
Beach 

Benner, W. A., 1670 Grand Ave., Piedmont 

Benning, A. Irene, 141 Nieto Ave., Long 
Beach 

Benning, Mrs. Beth Houston, 172 S. For- 
mosa Ave., Los Angeles 

Bernard, Lloyd D., Chico State College, 

ico 

tBerry, Bertha Irene, 1261 S. Mariposa St., 
Glendale 

Bert, Reese E., 1202 13th St., Modesto 

Bigham, L. O., 1632 N. Los Robles Ave., 
Pasadena 

Birch, J. , R. F. D. | # Box 106, Willows 

Bishop, Frank E., Dist. Supt. of Schools, 
Corona 

Blakemore, Edith E., 355 E. Alvarado Ave., 
omona 

Blanchard, Alice Cary, 235 E. Alvarado St., 
2omona 

Blanton, Ruth W., 2314 Edgewater Ter., Los 
Angeles 

Blend, Frances, 820 S. Sierra Bonita Ave., 
Los Angeles 

Blomquist, C. L., Warner Springs 

Blumner, Annette F., Gorman Avenue School, 
10408 Gorman Ave., Watts 

tBoard, Mrs. Lorraine M., 1555 Bel Aire Dr., 
Glendale 

Boehncke, Frieda C., 1320 N. Wilton PIl., 
Hollywood 

Bonsall, Mrs. Marcia V., 3011 Cudahay St., 
Huntington Park 

*Boone, G. N., 1654 Francisca St., Pasadena 

Borneman, Mrs. Katherine H., 8069 Castro 
Valley Blvd., Hayward 

Boucher, M. D., 3026 Hastings Rd., San 
Diego 

tBowen, Wayne F., 403 S. Tamarind, Comp- 
ton 

Bowman, Robert C., 1657 Beulah PI., Oakland 

Boyer, Mrs. Edith M., 2428 Altura St., Mon- 
trose 

Bradley, Anne M., Peralta School, Oakland 

*Bragg, Mrs. M. Fanny, 1103 S. Parton St., 
Santa Ana 

Breen, Ellen R., Alice Burney School, San 
Diego 

Brennan, Mrs. Florabel, Oakdale 

Brinn, Mrs. Vera L., 1476 E. California 
Ave., Glendale 


Briscoe, W. S., 1025 Second Ave., Oakland 
Britto, Ethel A., 425 Eastern Ave., Taft 
Brooks, Lloyd L., Jackson School, Stockton 
TBrown, Guy E., 585 South L St., Liver. 


more 

Brubaker, David E., 5140 W. Adams St, 
Los Angeles 

Buckalew, Harry L., 1019 N. Van Ness, 
Fresno 

Burgert, Robert H., 1815 Guy St., San 
Diego 

Burkhard, G. J., 1321 Bay View PI., Berkeley 

Burleson, Miss Boletta A., 2036 Bolmer Dr,, 
Los Angeles 

*Burns, Jane B., Washington School, Peta- 
luma 

Burr, Mariorie F., 308 Myrtle St., Redlands 

Bushnell, Rose Janette, 545 Wheeling Way, 
Los Angeles 

Butzine, Fred C., 810 Ensenda Court, Mission 
Beach, San Diego 

Cain, Ruth, Magnolia School, 751 Glenwood 
Rd., Glendale 

Calder, Jessie F., Manzanita School, 2409 
E. 27th St., Oakland 


Calvert, Aubrey W., 222 Mt. View Rd., El 
Monte 
Calvert, Everett T., 2779 Rose Ave., Alta- 


dena 

Capri, Roger, 3860 Market St., Oakland 

Carmichael, Bessie M., 348 Louisburg St., San 
Francisco 

Carmichael, J. A., El Segundo 

Carpenter, Charles F., 1645 Farris St., Fresno 

Carroll, Hazel I., 4947 Melrose Hill, Holly. 
wood 

Carver, Mary H., 3755 Seventh Ave., San 
Diego 

Cavanaugh, 
Pasadena 

Chamberlain, Clarence W., 955 N. First St., 
Banning 

Chandler, Mrs. Myrtle B., 1234 3/4 W. Fifth 
St., Los Angeles 

Chapin, Alice C., 610 N. Kenmore Ave., Los 
Augeles 

<toee, Ethel E., 1470 E. 
dale 

Cheney, Martha Ellen, 318 Lucard St., Taft 

Christensen, Serena P., 661% N. Berendo St., 
Los Angeles 

Clark, James Walter, 142 N. Ardmore Ave., 
Los Angeles 

Clayton, Mrs. Rose C., 1821 
Alhambra 

*Cleaver, Ruby, 460 Orange Grove Ave., 
South Pasadena 

Clemens, K. F., Box 766, Wasco 

Clifford, Charles A., 2143 W. 74th St., Los 
Angeles 

*Cobb, De Roy F., 2109 Rose Villa St., Pasa- 
dena 

*Cokeley, John Wesley, Jr., 505 E. Live Oak 
St., San Gabriel 

tColeman, Mrs. Ida Fulton, 10334 Tennessee 
Ave., Los Angeles 

Colerick, Mrs. Mabel S., 615 E. 
Altadena 


Lorna, 1116 Pine St., South 


Wilson St., Glen- 


Pepper St., 


Foothill, 


Colestock, Grace B., Sixty-Sixth Street School, 


309 E. 67th St., Los Angeles 

Colestock, Mary Alice, 133 S. Almont Dr., Los 
Angeles 

Collis, Alma A., 4730 Fleming Ave., Oakland 

Concannon, Bart R., 553 Vine St., San Jose 

Connors, Anne B., 152 N. Alexandria Ave., 
Los Angeles 

*Cook, Isabel M., Box 215, San Anselma 

Cook, Louis A., Bryant School, Fountain St., 
and Termino Ave., Long Beach 

Cookman, Mrs. Grace Olive, 618 W. 49th St., 
Los Angeles 

Cornwell, L. May, 135 N. Kenwood St., Glen- 
dale 
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+Correll, Vincent I., 1838 McKenzie St., 
Long Beach 

Cotter, M. Elsie, 395 Breed Ave., San Leandro 

Covell, Eldon J., Seaside School, Monterey 

Cox, Arthur W., 3856 Lime Ave., Long Beach 

Cox, Helen, 3981 San Rafael Ave., Los 
Angeles 

Craft, Orra Hendrick, 2662 S. Catalina Ave., 


Los Angeles 
Craig, Mrs. Mary D. S., 3680 Colonial Ave., 
Route 4, Box 717, Santa 


Venice 
Cralle, Frank S., 
925 W. 


Cruz 

Cramer, Margaret B., 
Angeles 

Crane, Clarence B., 8000 Birch St., Oakland 

Crane, R. L., Jr., 344 Santa Barbara Ave., 
Daly City 

Crapser, Jessamine, 1828 S. Mansfield Ave., 
Los Angeles 

+Crawford, Dr. Lawrence T., College Ele- 
mentary School, State College, Chico 

Creedon, Mrs. Elma M., 732 York St., Val- 
lejo 

am, Carl C., 3450 Ninth St., Riverside 

Crose, Leah, 1411 Monterey Rd., South 
Pasadena 

Cross, Irvin N., 1520 Van Buren Ave., San 
Diego 

Curley, Laura, 3919 Carrington St., Oakland 

*Curren, Bernice, 840 W. Fourth St., Oxnard 

Curtice, Emery J., Lincoln School, Prince and 
Ellis St., Berkeley 

Curtis, Lawrence C., 
Santa Clara 

Cuthbertson, Ernest J., 219 Mt. View St., 
Taft 

+Daly, Carrie E., 
ciscc ’ 

Danielson, Eva, 811 S. 
Angeles 

Dannemann, Matie, 437 E. 
Orange 

Dastarac, Frances Marie, 659 W. 
San Pedro 

David. Dorothy, 123 Camino Alta, Vallejo 

*+Davidson, Mrs. Rena McCoy, 305 S. Oak 
Knoll Ave., Pasadena 

oe. Mrs. Bernice, 3227 Goldsmith St., San 
diego 

ee Barney J., Lakeport Union School, 
akeport 

Davis, Burton Elsworth, 1848 Veteran Ave., 
Los Angeles 

Davis, Elizabeth, 143 Jefferson St., Coalinga 

Davis, Percy R., Supt. of Schools, 1333 Sixth 
St., Santa Monica 

Davis, Mrs. Vivian Klene, 
Long Beach 

Dean, Anastasia E., Box 206, Pinole 

Dean, Ray B., 2923 25th St., Sacramento 

*De Fraga, Harold, Ambrose School, R. F. D. 
1, Box 464, Pittsburg 

Deichert, Mrs. Lenore H., 700 W. School St., 
Compton 

de Lappe, Maxine, P. O. Box 1, Modesto 

Delmet, Don Thomas, 811 Horst Ave., Nor- 
walk 

Denlay, 
Paula 

Desmond, Mrs. Lucile H., R. R. 2, Box 25, 
Madera 

Des Roches, Pauline, 
Francisco 

Dice, Norvell R., 1231 Foothill Blvd., La 
Canada 

Dickson, Marie, Vista Inn, Vista 

Dierke, Mrs. Dorothy S., 337 Liberty St., 
San Francisco 

Dobyns, Mrs. Evalyn E., 2032 Balmer Dr., 
Los Angeles 

Dodson, Helen C., 2030 Selby Ave., West Los 
Angeles 


73rd St., Los 


565 Chapman Way, 


556 Larkin St., San Fran- 
Norton Ave., Los 
Maple Ave., 


18th St., 


208 Prospect Ave., 


Raymond E., 23 Palm Court, Santa 


1323 Woolsey St., San 


Dormeyer, Therese C., 512 W. Cressey St., 
Compton 

Douglass, Sherman H., 504 Harper St., 
Downey 


Drag, Francis L., Asst. Chief, Div. of Elem. 
Education, State Dept. of Education, Sacra- 
mento 

Drane, H. 
Chico 

Dreier, Mrs. Grace M., 1622 
Los Angeles 

Droitcour, Mrs. Georgina T., 849 Santa 
Barbara Rd., Berkeley 

Dudley, James M., Bard Public Elementary 
School, Bard 

Dudley, Mrs. Marjorie E., 532 S. Parton St., 
Santa Ana 

Dunn, Bess Amelia, 854 Norton St., Glen- 
dale 

Durley Byron J., 5326 Maplehurst, Eagle 
Rock, Los Angeles 

Dwyer, Ethel, Route 1, Box 87, Huntington 
Beach 

Dykes, Leonard R., 817 Bedford St., Los 
Angeles 

*Eccleston, Maurine, 39 Nace Ave., Piedmont 

Edgecomb, George, 1645 S. Date St., Alham- 


Citrus Avenue School, 


S. Canfield Ave., 


Alanson, 


bra 
Egger, Walter A., 846 N. Van Ness St., Santa 
Ana 
Eilers, Johanne, 415 Harwood P1., 
Ellis, Mabel R., 16 Laguna St., 


cisco 
*Elwood, Miss Roby T., 201 S. Chapel Ave., 
Alhambra 
Enfield, Mrs. Celesta Gertrude, 863 S. Wind- 
sor Blvd., Los Angeles 
Enfield, O. D., 1273 Woods Ave., Los Angeles 
Engvall, Philip W., 215 Hamlet St., Lemoore 
Engvall, Willard R., P. O. Box 998, Cor- 


Santa Ana 
San Fran- 


coran 

*Erickson, Mrs. Hazel, 227 Sherman St., 
Calexico 

*Esser, Edward S., 1030 N. Baker St, 
Stockton 


Fagin, Jean Taylor, 2028 N. Beechwood Dr., 
Los Angeles 

Fanning, W. E., Dist. Supt. of Schools, Brea 

Farnham, N. in. Dist. Supt. of Schools, 
Standard School Dist., Oildale 

Farnsworth, Richard Burton, 3919 McKinley 

Farnum, 


Blvd., Sacramento 
Martha F., 537 S. 28th St., San 
Diego 
Peasall. Ruby Caroline, 3395 Tareco Dr., Los 
Angeles 
7573 Shoup Ave., Canoga 


Fellows, Millie B., 
Park 

tField, Mrs. M. Elizabeth, 939 S. Westmore- 
land, Los Angeles 

Fifer, Mrs. Ellie McPhee, Raphael Weill 
School, O’Farrell and Buchanan Sts., San 
Francisco 

Fikes, Edith E., 


120 Sumner St., Santa Cruz 


Finney, Grace E., 1919 W. 21st St., Los 
Angeles 


Fithian, Mrs. Maud, 2780 Tenth St., Sacra- 
mento 
+Floyd, Mary L., 854 Harbor View PIl., San 


Diego 
+Flynn, Mary C., Route 2, Box 679, El 
117 West G St., 


Monte 
Foley, Ellen J., 
Forry, Kenneth M., 


Benicia 
Elementary School, Mar- 


tinez 
Foshay, Arthur W., 5978 Zinn Dr., Oakland 
Foster, Bertha Ellen, Lincoln Elementary 


School, Corona 

Fox, Marjorie M., Banning 

Frame, Mr. Dana S., Bret Harte School, 
Seventh Ave. and Franklin Blvd., Sacra- 
mento 

Frazee, Mildred V., Chatsworth Park School, 
10333 Santa Susanna Blvd., Chatsworth 
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Fuller, Mrs. Bina L., Blockman Union School, 
Santa Maria 

Galloway, Mrs. Mae E., 2275 Ben Lomond 
Dr., Los Angeles 

Gamble, Grace, 224 Pearce St., Hayward 

TGamble, Mrs. Leo May, 3838 S. Hobart 
Blvd., Los Angeles 

Gant, Minnie, 416 Orange Ave., Long Beach 

Gardner, Elizabeth M., 1227 Paseo Del Mar, 
San Pedro 

Garrison, Dora Louise, 1930 Longwood Ave., 
Los Angeles 

Geddis, Terrence B., 3405 Olive St., San 
Diego 

Geiger, George L., Jr., P. O. Box 146, Eti 
wanda 

George, Edna, 1409 W. 37th Dr., Los Angeles 

Gibson, Mrs. Dorothy, 429 N. Alabama St., 
San Gabriel 

Gibson, Robert E., Box 476, Walnut Creek 

Gilbert, Mrs. Evelyn Eads, 729 E. Victory 
Pl., Burbank 

*Gilson, Dan H., 4030 Sequoyah Rd., Oakland 

Gist, Arthur S., Pres., Humboldt State Col- 
lege, Arcata 

+Glassbrook, Mrs. Tillie Hartung, 
nyson Rd., Hayward 

Glenn, I. Maude, 55 N. Meredith Ave., Pasa 
dena 

Glenn, Ray F., 1390 Tippecanoe St., San 
Bernardino 

Glover, Mrs. Percy F., John C. Fremont 
School, Fourth and Roswell, Long Beach 

Goddard, Allen W., 230 Ave. Del Rosa, San 
Clemente 

Gooch, Ray, 1564 
Angeles 

Goodell, Fred, Jefferson School, 1400 E. Lind 
say St., Stockton 

Goodwill, Glen T., P. O. Box C-2, Needles 

Goodwin, John, 4114 Brookdale St., Oakland 

Graf, Louise, 435 S. Alexandria Ave., Los 
Angeles 

Granger, Roy T., 5961 Sherwood Dr., Oakland 

Gray, Avery J., Dir., School Savings Section, 
1205 W. Pico St., Los Angeles 

Greene, Lucy B., 418 E. Jefferson Ave., 
Pomona 

Grinnell, Frances G., 4560 Mullen Ave., Los 
Angeles 

Grover, Charles C., 4215 La Cresta Ave., 
Oakland 

Gunter, Sanford C., Yucaipa School, Yucaipa 
Blvd. and Sixth Ave., Yucaipa 

Guptill, Perl N., 3629 E. 58th St., Maywood 

Haas, Mrs. Nelle M., 2249 248th St., Lomita 

*Hagaman, Neva Caroline, 518 Cibola St., 
Needles 

Hagenburger, Mrs. Marion A., 4501 
Ave., Los Angeles 

Haigh, Anne, 1431 15th Ave., San Francisco 


338 Ten 


Sunset Plaza Dr., Los 


3ernice 


tHall, Lee Roy, 569 Michigan Blvd., Pasa 
dena 
Haller, Rena C., 4937 Ben Ave North 


Hollywood 
Hamill, June, 1446 Dwight Dr., Glendale 
Hamm, Max S., 2524 Benvenue Ave., Berke 


ley 

Hammat, Hattie May, Heaton School, 921 
Thorne, Fresno 

tHammond, Mrs. Gertrude Best, 7316 Cren 
shaw Blvd., Los Angeles 

tHanna, Dr. Paul R., Prof. of Education, 
Stanford University, Stanford University 

Hanson, Edith J., 1443 Martel Ave., Los 
Angeles 

Harding, Ruth Clarke, 2232 A St., 

Hardman, Bess, 2304 1ith Ave., 

Harris, Mrs. Alta, 81 Garcia 
Francisco 

Harris, Beecher H., 1181 Grizzly Peak Blvd., 
Berkeley 

Harris, Ella, Elem. Prin., San Bernardino 


Bakersfield 
Los Angeles 
Ave., San 


Harris, Maude K., 1954 Euclid Ave., San 
Marino 

Hartshorn, Edna, 1011 W. 70th St., Los 
Angeles 


Hauselt, Elisabeth, Lafayette School, 37th Aye 
at Anza St., San Francisco ; 
tHaw, Harry Huber, 
School, San Diego 
*“Hawks, William J., 3045 Felton St., San 
Diego 

Hayes, Alice M., 556 Ellington Ave., San 
Francisco 

Hayward, Mrs. Lucy M., 
Long Beach 

tHeacock, A. B., 
dale 

Heche, Arthur, 1521 Union St., Alameda 

*Hedrick, Mrs. Susan, 318 W. School St 
Compton 

tHeffernan, Helen, State Dept. of Education. 
Sacramento 

tHelbach, Merle R., 1543 W. 83rd St., Los 
Angeles 

Helms, W. T., Box 1352, Richmond 

Henderson, Mr. Adin D., 1841 
Way, Sacramento 

Henley, William C 
Jose 

Herkner, Clarence G., E. 
School, San Rafael 

Herr, Eloise W., 1776 
Pasadena 

*+Herrington, Katie A., 155 East St., Auburn 

Hewitt, Mrs. Ida F., 941 S. Oakland Ave. 
Pasadena 

Hicks, Eleanor, 4624 Sixth Ave., Los Angeles 

Hicks, H. H., 715 Locust Ave., Long Beach 

Hockett, John A., Haviland Hall, University 
of California, Berkeley 

*Hoffman, Mrs. Howardine G 
Pasadena 

Holland, Minnie L., 20 E. Los Olivos St. 
Santa Barbara 

Holleran, Nora, 1846 Crenshaw 
Angeles 

*Holliday, Guy, 5384 Angeles Vista Blvd., Los 
Angeles 

Hollowell, Hazel, 5216 Longfellow St., Los 
Angeles 

tHolmes, Edith M., 1811 W. 41st PI, Los 
Angeles 

Homan, Rose, 1633 College Ave., Fresno 

Hooker, Ora Whitley, 947 W. 30th St., Los 
Angeles 

Hopkins, Clarence Gordon, 5139 Argus Dr. 
Los Angeles 

Horne, Henrietta, 1330 N. Garnsey St., Santa 

Ana 

*Horning, John L., 1720 Sycamore St., Napa 

Horrall, A. H., Asst. Supt. of Schools, Lin 
coln School, San Jose 


Alexander Hamilton 


3416 E. Second St. 


709 E. Windsor Rd., Glen 


Markham 
Route 4, Box 564 San 
Street Grammar 


Orangewood Ave. 


, 333 Anita Dr. 


Blvd., Los 


Houston, Edith L., 790 Calmar Ave., Oakland | 


Howe, William S., Jr., 2305 23rd St., Sacra 
mento 

Howell, Etta H., Roosevelt School, 15th and 
Linden, Long Beach 

+Howk, Charles D., 344 Flower St., Pasa 
dena 

Huganey, Ida, 1150 Safford St.. Oroville 

Hughes, Mrs. Mary E., 847 Campus Way 
San Bernardino 

Hull, Arthur C., Box 600, Carmel 

*+Hummel, Leonard G., 1020 D St., Chino 

Hunt, Loie E., 1910 N. Commonwealth Ave., 
Los Angeles 

Huntoon, Mrs. Georgie K 
Kingsley Dr., Los Angeles 

Hurley, Mrs. Josephine E., 231 E. 17th St. 
Artesia 

Hutchens, Mrs. Jens H., 4363 Trias St., San 
Diego 

Hutchinson, John L., 
Angeles 


Miller, 901 § 


1310 Montana St., Los 
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Hymer, Evangeline, 1209 W. 40th PI., Los 
Angeles 
Ingle, E. 
Ireland 
Beach 
tIlversen, Ida Christine, 349 N. Wilton P1., 
Los Angeles 
Jack, Walter A., 
" Mateo 
Jackson, Mrs. Eugenie M., 5850 Birch Court, 
” Oakland 
tJenkins, Mrs. 
School, Ross 
Jensen, Elsie M., 
” Glendale 
Johnson, Frank R., 


School, Guadalupe 


B., 714 Creston Rd., Berkeley 
Frances, 2009 Florida St., Long 


Peninsular Ave., San 


Letha F., Ross Grammar 
2609 E. Glen Oaks Blvd., 


Guadalupe Joint Union 


Johnson, Gordon, 2126 College St.,. Fresno 
Johnson, Henrietta, 285 Van Buren Ave., 
Oakland 


Johnson, Kenneth Harra, 1447 Idlewood Rd., 
Glendale 

Johnson, Ruth P., 4690 Victoria Ave., River- 
side 

Johnston, Georgia Elizabeth, Canfield Avenue 
School, 1611 Canfield Ave., Los Angeles 

Johnston, James F., Morningside School, 576 
N. Maclay St., San Fernando 

Jones, Elizabeth A., 4644 Brooklyn St., Los 
Angeles 

tJones, Mrs. Onorinda, Pleasant Valley, Cama- 
rillo 

Jones, Shannon M., 1301 
Fresno 

Jordan, Christine M., Hayvenhurst Avenue 
School, 6950 Hayvenhurst Ave., Van Nuys 

Jorgensen, Mabel, Kettleman City 

Joseph, Manuel T., 1201 Ninth St., Monterey 

Judkins, Mrs. Frances, Pismo Grammar 
School, Pismo Beach 

Judson, Harold 1., Naples School, 5537 The 
Toledo, Long Beach 

Kaartinen, Inez, P. O. Box 87, Penngrove 

Kaems, Lester, 841 21st St., San Pedro 
Kahl, Minnie, 2515 College Ave., Berkeley 
Kaler, J. E., 3016 32nd St., Sacramento 
Karnes, Anthony E., Maricopa 

Kelly, Florence M., 1801 New Jersey St., Los 
Angeles 
Kelly. Mrs. 


Ave., 


Lucerne 


Irene E., 2297 Laguna St., San 






rancisca 

Kelly, Julia Mae, 1801 New Jersey St., Los 
Angeles 

Kendall, Joseph L., 1610 Las Flores Ave., San 
Marino 

Kilton, Inez G., 1725 Walnut St., Long Beach 

*Kimbell, Gladys, 1014 Belle St., Corona 

*Kimes, William F., Box 176, Avenal 

Kirby, Agatha M., 4245 McClung Dr., Los 
Angeles 

Kost, C. H., P. O. Box 215, Gustine 

Kottinger, Edward W., 1526 Webster St., 
Oakland 

Krebs, Mrs. Grace Edith, 3218 Palmer Dr., 
Los Angeles 

a, Dr. George T., 1495 Englewood Ave., 
‘resno 

Kyes, Mrs. Marguerite D., 6211 Beard St., 
Los Angeles 

*Kyte, Dr. George C., Haviland Hall, Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley 

Lacy, Helen J., 367 Vernon St., Oakland 

La Garde, Mrs. Beatrice, 307 W. Magnolia 
St., Compton 

Lages, Dora, 311 Lester Ave, Oakland 

Langley, Robert W., Box 45, Bloomington 

Lauderbach, John Calvin, 641 Fifth Ave., 
Chula Vista 

Laue, Mrs. Josephine Maxon, 5026 La Roda 
Ave., Eagle Rock 

Laurendeau, Mrs. Lulu B., 425 Ohio Ave., 
Long Beach 

Lawrence, Mabel M., 435 S. Alexandria St., 
Los Angeles 
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Lawson, C. E., Box 4, San Lorenzo 

Leafgreen, Ethel A., Grant School, 1530 N. 
Wilton Pl., Los Angeles 

*ftLearned, Roy E., Box 274, Elk Grove 

Lewis, Mrs. Clara G., 1662 40th Ave., San 
Francisco 

Libbey, Frances Yale, 1212 W. Walnut St., 

Stockton 

Liddicoat, Roy L., 530 Laurel Ave., Palo Alto 

Lindsay, Mrs. Aimee, 2144 Fourth Ave., 
Sacramento 

aindsay, Elisabeth, 4622 
Angeles 

sindsay, Isabel F., 722 Halladay St., Santa 
Ana 

aindsay, Mary, Fairburn Avenue School, 1403 
Fairburn Ave., West Los Angeles 

Linger, Bernice E., 307 E. Myrtle St., Han- 
ford 

Link, Clarence W. B., 623 N. 
Angeles 

Linscheid, Emma, Pittsburg 

*Lofthus, Lloyd R., Dist. Supt. of Schools, 
Pleasanton 

Long, Mrs. Vivian L., 4677 San Sebastian, 
Oakland 

Loofbourow, Dr. G. C., 
Chico 

Lothammer, 
mento 

Lothrop, 
Angeles 

Lowe, Russell A., Box 488, McCloud 

Lowrey, Lela, Denker Avenue School, 16301 
Denker Ave., Gardena 

Lydell, D. M., Supt. of Schools, 122 Linwood 
Ave., Monrovia 

*Lyon, Harley W., 95 N. Sierra Bonita Ave., 
Pasadena 

McAdam, Edith M., 401 Buena Vista St., Taft 

McCarthy, Aileen, John Muir School, Webster 
and Page Sts., San Francisco 

*McCleish, Nellie, 3722 Elmwood Court, River- 
side 

McDonald, George J., 1802 Wellington Rd., 
Los Angeles 

McEachin, Mary W., Trinity Hotel, 851 S. 
Grand Ave., Los Angeles 

McGinley, Mrs. Ethel, Box 840, Eureka 

McGivney, Genevieve, 1677 Dolores St., San 
Francisco 

McGraw, Mrs. Margaret A. F., 
Vista Blvd., Los Angeles 

McIntosh, Margery, Box 702, Victorville 

McKay, H. W., 1927 San Vincente St., 
Compton 

McMahon, Mrs. Minnie M., 1359 Casa Vista 
Dr., Pomona 

*McMaster, J. 
Glendale 

McMurray, Vera Elena, 2111 Menlo St., Los 
Angeles 

Macagrie, Miss A. L., 
Turlock 

Madsen, 
Leandro 

Magnuson, H. W., 
land 

Maguire, S. 
Valley 

Maher, Mary, 659 Ave. B, Redondo Beach 

Mahoney, Miss Gail, 5272 Hollywood Blvd., 
Los Angeles 

Manley, Edna T. H., 
Los Angeles 

Mannatt, Mrs. Earnestyne W., 4721 Ninth 
Ave., Los Angeles 

*Manner, Carl B., 227 Florida St., Vallejo 

+Manteufel, John C., General Delivery, Jolon 

*Marbut, John W., 3429 California, Long 
Beach 

Marchant, Maud, 400 Montclair Ave., Oakland 

Marcotte, Pauline, 3018 Kansas St., Oakland 


Welch PI., Los 


Ave., 64, Los 


478 E. Second Ave., 
Mildred, 815 36th St., Sacra- 
Ave., Los 


Mary, 1717 Seventh 


5137 Angeles 


Floyd, 347 W. Garfield Ave., 
Route 3, Box 418, 
Donald H., 314 Garcie St., San 
1100 Sunnyhills Rd., Oak- 


Edna, 396 E. Blythedale, Mill 


1049 S. Mansfield Ave., 
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Martin, A. H., Jane Addams School, 53rd St. 
and Pomona, Long Beach 

Martins, Victor L., 4112 S. Normandie St., 
Hollywood 

Mason, Bessie H., 1005 W. Sixth St., Los 
Angeles 

Massey, Erna S., 902 Alexandria Ave., Los 
Angeles 

Maxwell, Mrs. Hazel M., 624 S. Main St., 
Santa Ana 

May, Hilda M., 754 Third Ave., San Francisco 

Mays, Eloise, Box 223, San Rafael 

*Meeker, Melvin M., 787 Trenton, San Bern- 
ardino 

Meints, Viola, 24 Peyton St., Santa Cruz 

*Mennie, Elizabeth E., 230 Vasquez Ave., 
San Francisco 

Michaelis, Harriet, Lomita School, 24625 Nar- 
bonne Ave., Lomita 

Michel, Forrest C., Burckhalter School, 3956 
Burckhalter Ave., Oakland 

Miller, John K., 14805 Valerio St., Van Nuys 

Milner, Pearl, 14408 Kittridge St., Van Nuys 

Mitchell, Kenneth E., 410 N. Ninth St., Colton 

Mixsell, Frank, 1815 Los Flores, Glendale 

*Mizony, Theo L., 614 Highland Ave., Na- 
tional City 

Mock, Thomas M., 2054 Paramount Dr., Holly- 


wooc 

Mohr, Arthur E., Donner School, 4554 Eighth 
Ave., Sacramento 

Molony, Mrs. Edith H., 232 N. Almont Dr., 
Beverly Hills 

Moore, Trammell W., Atascadero Elementary 
School, Atascadero 

Morgan, Julia, 360 W. Ocean Blvd., Long 
Beach 

Moritz, Irene, 236 W. Poplar Ave., San Mateo 

Morris, A. B., 7549 Castro Valley Blvd., Hay- 


ward 

Morris, Mrs. Marie, 340 McHenry Ave., 
Modesto 

Morris, Mrs. Rae Lee, 1708 Beverly Dr., 
Pasadena 

Morrison, Daisy P., 1409 W. 37th Dr., Los 
Angeles 

Morrison, Mrs. Isabelle W. C 
lia Blvd., Van Nuys 

Mount, Mrs. Florence M., 3113 Sparr Bilvd., 
Glendale 

Moyes, Rhea, 430 Venice Way, Inglewood 

*Mullen, Mary, 921 Arroyo Ter., Alhambra 

Murphy, Jeannie Dean, 2529 W. 75th St., 
Los Angeles 

Murphy, Mrs. Ursula, Sunshine Health School, 
25th and Bryant Sts., San Francisco 

+Myers, Newell D., Box 876, Palos Verdes 
Estates 

Nelson, Mrs. Ada S., Dist. Supt. of Schools, 
Box 215, Los Nietos 

Nelson, Myra Banta, 1643 S. Catalina St., 
Los Angeles 

Netz, Joseph, 2311 Tenth Ave., Los Angeles 

Newman, Laura J., 2142 Arrowhead Ave., 
San Bernardino 

Nichols, Roy T., 1014 Everett Ave., Oakland 

Nordstrom, Jessie, 1842 W. 43rd PIl., Los 
Angeles 

Norton, Ruth Baker, 4155 S. Arlington Ave., 
Los Angeles 

O’Bannon, Mary B., 2340 Le Conte Ave., 
Berkeley 

O’Brien, Ellen, 844 Florida St., Vallejo 

7O’Brien, Eugenia Helena, 1838 Silverwood 
Ter., Los Angeles 

O’Connor, Cicely J., Edison School, 22nd and 
Dolores St., San Francisco 

Olson, Oscar H., 736 Harvard Ave., Menlo 
Park 

O’Reilly, Edmund P., Lincoln School, Fourth 
and P Sts., Sacramento 

Orr, Jane C., 9315% Hickory St., Los 
Angeles 


, 14615 Magno- 


i 


TOrth, Fred W., 2031 Arlington Ave., 
Angeles 

Otsea, Pearle C., 8028 Maitland Ave., Ingle. 
wood 

Ott, Eva M., 61 Agnes St., Oakland 

Overholt, Mrs. Rosalind M. Gates, 246 §S. 
Lorraine Blvd., Los Angeles 

Owen, William E., Franklin School, Center 
and Washington Sts., Stockton 

Paine, Arthur E., 2834 Grand Ave., Hunt. 
ington Park 

Palmer, Catherine M., 2118 Fourth St., San 
Rafael 

Palmer, J. H., Box 287, Placerville 

Palmer, Mabel, 3114% Sherwood Ave, 
Alhambra 

Parker, Bertha Mae, 833-C 14th St., Santa 
Monica 

Parkin, Louise G., 2504 W. 80th St., Ingle 
wood 

Patten, Mrs. Nina S., 905 Hickory St., 
Compton 

Patterson, Mrs. Ruth Warner, 1141 W. 27th, 
Los Angeles 

Peck, Mrs. Kathryn H., 833-C 14th St., Santa 
Monica 

Peddie, Mrs. Gertrude W., 8720 S. Harvard 
Bivd., Los Angeles 

Peters, W. J., 664 Chapman St., San Jose 

Phelps, Grace L., 2341 Ronda Vista Dr., 
Los Angeles 

Philippi, Carl, 1549 Micheltorena St., Los 
Angeles 

Phoenix, Hattie B., 329 W. Micheltorena St., 
Santa Barbara 

*Pillsbury, Pearl M., P. O. Box 506, Red 
lands 

Plagemann, Dora E., 2121 Sacramento St., 
San Francisco 

Poulsen, Esther R., 1823 Grand Ave., Santa 
Barbara 

Preston, C. W., 5054 Los Robles St., Los 
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H G. Russell, Bradbury Heights School, 
Huntor Mrs. Evelyn L., 1222 Kenyon St., 
N. W 
Jone Herndon B Ambush-Smallwood 
S l, Ey ot. DB Third and Fourth Sts., 
Ss. W 
I I ie K., Petworth School 
| Mar M., Horace Mann School, 
45th 1 Newark Sts., N. W 
Lyor Edith A Morgan School, 18th and 
( St N. W 
McDu I Blanche } 1854 Third St., 
N. W 
MeN Hazel G 5521 Colorado Ave., 
N. W 
Vi h, D Helen K penio Specialist 
I Education, | S. Office of Edu 
M M _ Girard St., N. W. 
M Mar et, 9 fey. & 
M r, Flores ( 1141 Ne Hampshire 
\\ N. W 
Myer E. C., 1225 Girard St.. N. W 
OH I ibeth, ' 32nd St., N. W 
Cl Chase 
( I Nora | Connecticut Ave 
\ \\ 
*Patte n, M es Columbia Rd 
N. W 
Payt J acs » &., NM. ] 
Pee M Eli iK 0 Garrison S 
N. W 
eppe Ma tz. 4 P St.. N. W. 


Pj Cl I 1705 Ken St., N. W 

M O. E., 2926 33rd Pi., N. W 

Rhines, Mrs. Edna H., 1011 Sixth St.. S. W 

Rol Mr Maud 1] Shepherd School, 14th 
Ss nd Kalm R N. W 

Rued Mrs. I Ickis, Wallach School, 
D St. bet. Seventh and Eighth St S. E 


‘ rene. 3000 39th St., N. W. 
; Kiger, 217 T St., N. W. 
Sa Mrs R. G | 4 Vernon St., N. W 


schaetier, Mrs. C. J., Ketcham School, 15th 
1uU §S s. £ 
Ss M et M Girard St., N. W 
S Mr Al Kingman School, Ten 
Ave ind D St.. N E 
S Ef Pee | ae 


. 1 
Second 


Stafford, Alphonso O., 
V Sts., N. W 


Harrison School, 13th 


*Stohlman, M. Helen, 328 Dorset Ave., Chevy 
Cl ce 

Tl on, M. Caroline Route 4, Anacostia 

I Julia, Blow-Webb Schools 

rol iss R. E.. 920 S St., N. W 


rrust 1, Eva M., 804 Massachusetts Ave 
Tyler, I. W.. 1010 S St.. N. W 
Wakeman, Mrs. Laura J., 4817 46th St., 


Wallace, Florence C., 1810 Randolph a. 
| ith K.. 5111 42nd St... N. W. 

Myrtle K., 501 East Capitol 
School, 


Pierce 13th and G 


Edith, Carbery-Ludlow Schools 
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FLORIDA 


Annie 1145 
Petersburg 
Arrington, Mrs. 
Sanford 
Atwood, Mrs. Lula A., 


St. Petersburg 


Anderson, Laurie, 15th Ave., S., 


St. 
Stella P., 


801 Magnolia Ave., 


North Ward School, 


Bainum, Mary I., 5420 First Ave., N., St. 
Petersburg 
Beal, Beulah, 1940 Silver, Jacksonville 


Annie, 
Frances, 


Beaman, 
Belcher, 


water 


1668 Osceola St., Jacksonville 

North Ward School, Clear 

Benson, Olga D., 1558 S. W. Sixth St., 
Miami 

Brewster, Miss Dempsie, The Palms, De Land 

Brownell, Doris, 303 Julia St., Sarasota 

Mrs. Lorraine G., Coral Way Elemen- 

School, 1950 S. W. 13th Ave., Miami 

Mrs. Alice Smart, Central Elementary 
Lake Wales 

Pearl, 1917 Manuel Rd., Ft. Myers 

Mrs. Emma F., Seminole School, 
Larg 


“shee 
syrnes, 


Route 1, 


Capron, Mrs. 








1 

Clara Hunter, 218 Westminster 
Rd., West Palm teach 

Carter, Grover J., P. O. Box 172, 
irter, Dr. R. L. Administration 
Ross Ave.. Tampa 

M1 Ruth, 


Davenport 

Office, 107 

Compton, Princeton School, 
Orlando 

‘Cone, M1 Eliz: 
Tampa 

Cooke, Nellie E., 123 E. 

Cornwright, Ethel M., 
Orlando 

Cotton, E. L., 

Cox, Carl 5&.., 

Cox, Mrs 


theth, 3008 Morgan St., 
First St., Jacksonville 
Marks Street School, 
Route 2, Box 640, Miami 
Lakeland High School, Lakeland 
Estelle C., 255 14th Ave., N. E., 
St. Petersburg 
Crawford, Mrs. N. Ninth Ave., 
Pensacola 
Culver, Mrs. 
sonville 
Daughtrey, 
Bradenton 
Davis, Mrs. Leona S., Box 4 
Dean, Katie, 412 S. W. 
Delaney, Mrs. Elsie. 
S. W. 12th Ave 
Eckland, Margaret, 
Tampa 
Erwin, Mrs. 
Tampa 
gle, Mrs. 
rampa 


*Foulks, Frank M., 


W. H., 1602 


Lola M., 
Mrs. 


2035 Silver St., Jack 


Blanche H., Ballard School, 

. Babson Park 

Fifth Ave., Miami 
Riverside School, 221 

Miami 

710 Ave., 


Floribraska 


Edna Bassett, 812 S. Oregon, 






Luneta, 512 E. Frierson Ave., 





404 E. Ross Ave.. Tampa 
Fowler, W. E., Harris School, Key West 
Franklin, Mrs. Mary. Comstock Elementary 
School, 620 N. E. 26th St., Miami 
Geiger, Albert J., Senior High School, 
Petersburg 
Gilday, Abigail 
Gleason, Mrs. 
Orlando 
Gordon, Mrs. 
Ave., Miami 


St. 


H., 85 N. E 


S Ri. 46th St., 
Edna W., 


Hillcrest 


Miami 
School, 
Marie, 


1020 N. W. Seventh 


tGray, Mrs. Florence, 715 Louisiana Ave., 
Tampa y 3 
Gray, Mrs. Mary Lou, 3013 50th St., S., 


St. Petersburg 
Griffin, Edith, 503 E. Ft. King Ave., Ocala 
Gwin, Lillian, 2818 Nebraska Ave., Tampa 
fHamer, Mrs. Mildred, 504 E. Giddens St., 
Tampa 
Hamilton, Cecil, 2126 Avalon Pl., Ft. Myers 
Hamilton, Earl, Division Street School, Key 
West 
Hammond, Mrs. Allie M., 508 S. Oregon St., 
Tampa 
7Hartman, 
Tampa 


Mrs. Anne, 4210 Barcelona Ave., 
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Helms, Mrs. Mildred, 
Largo 

*Hodges, Mrs. Edna F., 1010 Coral St., Tampa 

Hollingsworth, C. I., Supt. of Schools, Polk 
County, Bartow 

Housh, Mrs. Annie Lytle, 2602 Herschel St., 
Jacksonville 

Howard, Alice, Volusia Avenue School, Day- 
tona Beach 

Hughes, Florence L., 816 Oak St., Jacksonville 

Isern, Dr. Benildes Remond, 1112 Varela St., 
Key West 

Jenkins, J. D., Box 86, Highland City 

Jones, A. Quinn, 1123 W. Columbia St., 
Gainesville 

Jones, Mrs. R. H., Delaney School, Orlando 

Jordan, Mattie, 2307 Southview Ave., Tampa 

Kelley, J. T.. P. O. Box 628, Marianna 

Kelso, Mabel M., 111 17th Ave., S., St. 
Petersburg 

**Kent, Mrs. Mary Louise, 2802 Sitios St., 
Tampa 

‘King, Ethel, Seffner 

King, M. Luther, Box 289, Bagdad 

King, Patti Batey, Box 1299, Ft. Lauderdale 

Kipp, Robert Earl, Sanford Grammar School, 
Seventh St. and Myrtle Ave., Sanford 

Langston, Thomas Hill, 6809 Wellington Ave., 
Tampa 

Leenhouts, Laura, 832 S. Florida Ave., Lake 
land 

Leifeste, Mrs. Leola S., 
Ft. Myers 

Long, Evelyn E., 110 N. Mills St., 

Lord, Mrs. Annie B., Grand Avenue 
Orlando 

McAnallan, Mrs. Marie L., 235 21st Ave., 
S. E.. St. Petersburg 

*McDonald, Sertha, 1510 E 


719 First Ave., S. W 


2618 McGregor Blvd., 


Orlando 
School, 


Emma _ S&t., 


Tampa 

McDonald, Bessie, Box 174, North Miami 
Beach 

McIntosh, "7 L.. V. M. Ybor School, 4012 
Seminole Ave., Tamp: 


i 

McMillan, Miss Zeryl, 301 Ww. 
Lakeland 

McWhorter, Lucile, 216 N. W. 24th Court, 
Miami 

Mill, Mrs. Lula. Plant City 

ae ot Mrs. Julia P., 507 Howard St., Plant 
‘ity 

tMonx. Robert C 
hassee 

Morgan, Annie R., 919 Wolfe St., Jacksonville 

Mott, Mrs. Marie Murphy, 554 Lomax St., 
Jacksonville 

Mounts, F. M., Pierce Grammar School, New 
Port Richey 

Neighbors, Mrs. Annie W., 3576 Pine St., 
Jacksonville 

Nelson, La Verne, 3003 Harbor View, Tampa 

Nelson, Mabel, 3003 Harbor View, Tampa 

Nippert, Helen E., 1014 Third St., N., St 
Petersburg 

Owen, Ray A., 1153 Miramar Ave., 
ville 

Pattillo, Anne, 616 S. Riverside Dr., New 
Smyrna Beach 

Pelham, Georgia, 222 S. Tennessee Ave., Lake 
land 

Ransom, Mrs. Bessie Williams, 209 W. Ashley 
St., Jacksonville 

Rice, Mrs. Ora S., Box 1055, Sarasota 

+Shaffner, Gertrude, Towers Hotel, 332 S. E 
Second Ave., Miami 

+Shaw, Mrs. Lassie, 6600 Dixon, Tampa 

Smedley, George. 625 Delaney St., Orlando 

Sproull, Katherine F., 1345 Hubbard St., 
Jacksonville 

Stafford, Mrs. Melissa, 909 W. Colonial Dr., 
Orlando 

Stoutamire, Mrs. Dan L., 
Clearwater 


Lemon St., 


, 812 Washington St., Talla 


Jackson 


425 Jones St., 


Swearingen, Olive, 1623 N. 
Pensacola 

*Tucker, Mabel E., 244 79th St., Miami 
Beach 

Upson, Ruth Newell, 828 Oak St., 

Walden, Mrs. Dorrie, 
City 

Weatherly, Hazel, 454 N. E. 38th St., Miami 

Whiteside, Mrs. Roberta C., Eloise School, 
Bon Aire, Winter Haven 

Wilcox, Mrs. Edward B., South Ward School, 
Clearwater 

Wilson, G. F., Cuesta School, Tampa 

Wolverton, Mrs. Ethel G., 1507 De Soto St., 
Tampa 

Yawn, Mrs. Maude, Box 72, Ft. Meade 


Seventh Ave., 


Jacksonville 
Trapnell School, Plant 


GEORGIA 

Adamson, Beulah, Goldsmith School, Atlanta 

Albright, Mrs. T. D., 891 Briarcliff Rd. 
i Atlanta 

Allen, Ruth, 570 Vineville Ave., Macon 

Askew, Mayme, Box 295, Folkston 

rAvery, Andrew, County Supt. of Schools, 
Bainbridge 

Axley, Mrs. Lowry, 210 E. 49th St., Savannah 

Barker, Mary C., 908 Penn Ave., N ) 
Atlanta 

Barrett, Miss Willa, Ponce de Leon School, 
Decatur 

Bodenhamer, William T., State 
Tifton 

Brinson, Mrs. Russell, 204 N. Church St., 
Dublin 

Burdette, Mrs. H. S., 118 S. Highland Ave 
La Grange 

Burgess, Dr. H. O.. J. C. Murphy Junior 
High School, 1425 Memorial Dr., S. E.. 
Atlanta 
‘arreker, Mrs. H 
Decatur 

‘arson, J. Oliver, West Georgia College, 
Genola 

arson, Jessie, Stanton School, Atlanta 

ash, Addie, Route 1, College Park 

ash, Pauline. Route 1, College Park 

ates, Mrs. Willie F., 619 Cascade Ave., 
S. W., Atlanta 

*hapman, Annie, 345 Gordon Ave., N. E., 
Atlanta 

oleman, M. E., 1483 Fairview Rd., N. E.. 
Atlanta 

‘Collins, M. D., State Supt. of Schools, State 
Capitol, Atlanta 

Connally, Mrs. Louise. Y.W.C.A., Brunswick 

Cooper. Mrs. Floyd, 458 N. Highland Ave., 
N. E., Atlanta 

Corrigan, Gertrude. Highland School, 978 
North Ave... N. E.. Atlanta 

Cox, Mrs. Winona S., 1129 S. Main St., 
Moultrie 

Crawford, Mrs. Lylete Wilson, Fell Avenue 
School, Savannah 

Doster, Mrs. J. W., 1045 Delaware Ave., 
S. E., Atlanta 

Dunwody, tessie L., 1299 W 
N. W., Atlanta 

Eyler, William A., Jr., 619 W. 37th St 
Savannah 

Faver. Kate R.. Route 1, Smyrna 

Flanagan, Mrs. W. I.. 1333 S. Lumpkin St., 
Athens 

Floyd, Kate, Hill Street School, La Grange 

Gardner, Eva, 96 40th St., Columbus 
Glenn, Magdalene, 555 University Dr., Athens 
Goodman, Mrs. Fielder B., Pearl Stephens 
School, Macon 

Green, Mrs. Hattie L., Gray Street School, 
448 Gray St.. N. W., Atlanta 

Hallman, Mrs. L. Y., Route Houston Rd 


School Supvr 
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B., 722 Clairmont Ave., 


rrar = 
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Peachtree St., 


Harris, John, Supt., Charlton County School 


System, Folkston 
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Harris, Mabel H., 836 College St.. Macon 

Hicks, Cleophas M., 1156 Rosedale Dr., N. E 
Atlanta 

Hill, Martha, 1263 Peachtree St., Atlanta 

Hollingsworth, Lois, Sylvan Hills School, 
Atlanta 

Holt, Mamie L., 728 Napier Ave., Macon 

Honiker, Mary, 220 Church St., Decatur 
Jarrell, Miss Ira, 619 Cascade Ave., S. 

” Atlanta 

Jeter, Carolyn V., 9 Sautell Ave., S. E., 

” Atlanta 

Johnson, Mrs. F. A., 

” Atlanta 

Johnson, Mrs. Joseph, 141 College St., Cedar- 

5 town 


Johnson, Lulu M., 67 Peachtree Pl, N. W., 


553 Peeples St., S. W., 


tJones, Mrs. Richard P., 2579 Brookwood Dr., 
N. E., Atlanta 

Jones, Mrs. Stewart D., 320 Orange St., 
Macon 

Kelly, Martha, First St.. S 

Kendrick, Margaret C 
School, Atlanta 

Keown, Ben D., West La Fayette School, 
La Fayette 

Kingsbery, Lula L., 
Atlanta 

Langford, Rupert W., 1747 McCoy St., King 
Woods, Augusta 

Lanier, Miss Clyde, 211 
Savannah 

Lansdell, C. Hudson, James L. 
School, R. F. D. 1, Augusta 

Lewis, Mrs. Thomas, S. R. Young School. 
College Park 

Lin, Mary, 1005 N. 
Atlanta 

McCorkle, Ruby, 249 Elizabeth St., N. E.. 
Atlanta 

‘McCune, W. W., Asst. Supt. of Schools, 
Joard of Education, Savannah 

Malone, Mrs. Kate C., 21 Arlington PI., 
M icon 

Mann, Allie B., 
Atlanta 

*Martin, Pauline, 126 Third Ave., Decatur 

Mathews, C. B., Supt. of Schools, Newman 

*Middlebrooks, Mrs. Rounelle B., 558 College 
St., Hapeville 

Miller, Caroline E., 110 Duffy St., E., 
Savannah 

Monroe, Shelby, 615 Union St., Brunswick 

Moore, Mrs. Arthur, Hotel Georgian Terrace, 
Atlanta 

Morris, Avaleen, 777 Williams St., N. W., 
Atlanta 

Nolan, Lucile, 1872 Monroe Dr., Atlanta 

Nussbaum, Lillian, Fell Avenue School, 
Savannah 

Odham, Miss Araneta, 728 Union St., Bruns 
wick 

Oliver, Norma, R. F. D., Brunswick 

Orr, Dorothy, Crew Street School. Atlanta 

Osterhout, Mrs. R. D., 1056 Reeder Circle. 
N. E., Atlanta 

Outler, Mrs. Kathreen C. 
Moultrie 

Peacock, Clayton W., Supt. of Schools, 
a Fayette 

Peters, E. C., Pres., Paine College, Augusta 

Pollard, Gertrude, Cox-Carlton Hotel, Peach 

__tree St., Atlanta 

*Peunds, Edna, 1206 Peachtree St., Atlanta 

Purcell, B. D., 626 Montrose Dr., East Point 

Quinney, Emma A., 916 W. 37th St., 
Savannah 

Rainwater, Hattie, 
Atlanta 

Reese, Mrs. H. S., P. O. Box 174, East Point 

*Rhodes, Maude A., 185 Westminster Dr., 
N. E., Atlanta 

Rice, Jessie, 214 Hines Ter., 


. S. E.. Moultrie 
Joel Chandler Harris 


Lula L. Kingsbery School, 


Forsyth Apts., 


Fleming 


Highland Ave., N. E., 


858 Springdale Rd., 


N. E., 


Southern Terrace, 


753 Williams St., N. W., 


Macon 


Riley, Romana, 404 E. Henry St., Savannah 

Robertson, Minnie C., Virgil Powers School, 
Macon 

Robinson, Mabel A., 801 W. 
Savannah 

Roddey, Helen, 1230 Peachtree St., N. E., 
Atlanta 

Russell, Mary O., 
N. E., Atlanta 

Senkbeil, Anna, Ella W. Smillie School, 386 
North Ave., N. E., Atlanta 

Setze, Adelaide Reynolds, 155 The Prado, 
Atlanta 

Silvey, Elizabeth, 624 Cumberland Rd., N. E.. 
Atlanta 

Sistrunk, Mrs. Ruth W., Fair Street School, 
Atlanta 

Smith, Anastasia D., 1029 Second Ave., 
Columbus 

+Smith, Emma O., 280 College St., Macon 

Solomon, Maggie, 1068 W. Peachtree St., 
Atlanta 

Stallings, Lila, 1017 Egmont St., Brunswick 

**+Standard, Mary, Box 3230, Atlanta 

Strong, Mrs. Katherine H., Charles Ellis 
School, Savannah 

Stubblefield. H. E.. Box 37, La Fayette 

Suttles, Alma, 778 Cascade PIl., S. 
Atlanta 

Taylor, May, 458 N. Highland Ave., N. E., 
Atlanta 

Taylor, Rosa M., 227 Bond St., Macon 

Temple, Mrs. Frances, 2720 Memorial Dr., 
S. E., Atlanta 

Ticknor. Daisy E., 2801 Tenth Ave., Columbus 

*Tuck, Sara E., 1010 McLynn Ave., N. E 
Atlanta 

Upshaw, Mrs. Marie Du Bose, John W. 
3urke School, 2133 Second St., Macon 

Watkins, Louise, Longino School. College Park 

Wayne, Mary W., 115 E. 36th St., Savannah 

Weathersbee, Mrs. G. G., Southwest La Grange 
School, La Grange 

Wesley, Emma, 995 W. Peachtree St., Atlanta 

Wesley, Rusha, 995 W. Peachtree St.. Atlanta 

+Whitworth, Mrs. R. B., Clark Howell School, 
176 Tenth St., N. E., Atlanta 

Wier, Mary Lou, 149 Cobb St., 

Willoughby, Florence, Moultrie 

Wilson, Mrs. Homer L., P. 
3olton 


Woods, Mary E., 1071 Madison Ave., Athens 


37th =St., 


358 Southerland Ter., 


Athens 


o Ben 3, 


IDAHO 


Bunker, Theresa, Avalon Apts., Idaho Falls 
Dissmore, Charles H., 223 Gold Ave., Kellogg 
Fritcher. Mrs. Nora J.. Box 727, Twin Falls 
Gray. Ethel H., 335 Seventh Ave., E., Twin 


alls 
Husted, Mrs. Jessie M.. Kimberly 
Johnson, Anna, Box 923, Idaho Falls 
*McSorley, M. Lillian, Lewis Clark Hotel, 
Lewiston 
**Norton, Miss Coral M., 406 Franklin St., 
Boise 
Roberts. C. E., 
tion, Boise 
Snyder, R. H.. Albion Normal School, Albion 
Way, Beulah, 403 Third Ave., N., Twin Falls 


State Supt. of Public Instruc- 


ILLINOIS 


Allin, Josephine T., 4805 Dorchester Ave., 
Chicago 

Andresen, Dorothea H., 8210 Kimbark Ave., 
Chicago 

Annan, Isabel D., Gladstone Elmentary School, 
1231 S. Damen Ave., Chicago 

Anspaugh, George E., 1355 S. Kedvale Ave., 
Chicago 

Astrom, Elsie, 1222 Sixth Ave., Moline 

Bacon, Vivian, 1136 Union Ave., Chicago 
Heights 
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Baer, Alice Hogge, 10414 S. State St., Chicago 
jarr, H. D., 227 E. North St., Roodhouse 

Barrett, Clarence Burton, Supt. of Schools, 
Dist. No. 104, Summit 

*Bartky, John A., 2860 E. 76th St., Chicago 

Bauerle, Martha M., W. Irving School, Oak 


Baxter, Mr. La Rue G., 232 Klein St., Venice 

Beck, Paul H., 706 S. Lombard Ave., Oak 
Park 

Bednar, Christine, 6333 Blackstone Ave 
Chicago 

Belsly, Josephine, 612 S. Cuyler St., Oak 
Park 

Benham, Morton M., Hawthorne School, 3800 
Caseyville Ave., East St. Louis 

Bennett, Glenn, 7132 32nd St., Berwyn 
sielenberg, Emma J., 3634 N. Avers Ave 
Chicago 

Bixler, Ray A., Ray School, 5631 Kimbark 


’ 


Blakeway, Herbert N., 8525 S. Carpenter St., 


Boland, May Frances, 952 E. Lincoln Ave 
Decatur 
folen, William, 405 N. Adams St., W 





Bone ul 09 Third St., Pe 

Borouch., Mary ¢ 9927 Odxlesl Ave.. Chic 

Bradshaw, Elizabeth G., 6345 University Ave 
Chicago 

Bradshaw, Ruth E., 458 S. Union St \urora 

Brigham, William B., County Supt. of Sch 
Court House, Bloomington 

Brittan, Charles W., 5418 Drexel Ave 
( h cago 


Brook, Louis F., 9343 Loomis St.. Chicago 
Brown, Guy H., 4710 Saratoga Ave., Downers 
Buckley, Marie G., 5520 S. Shore Dr., Chicago 
Byrne, Margaret H.. 9912 Ave. H., Chicasx 
Byrne, Martha A. E., 4220 W. Monroe St., 


Carroll, Nora M.. Mt Greenwood School, 
e : 


10841 Homan Av Chicago 

Cation, Howard D Blaine-Sumner School, 
Pe rT! 

Chandler Turner ( 814 Cornell Ave 
Chic " 

Cheney Celia I ») W Penn St 


— 
7 
> 


Cloyd, Lura_ Ethel 2108 Sherman Ave 
Evanston 

‘ockrell, Forrest L., 1503 N. Glen Oak Ave 
Peoria 

ohen, Theresa T.. Chalmers School, 1220 S 
Fairfield St., Chica 

Cohler, Milton J., 405 Woodlawn Ave 
Glencoe 

Collette Ernest B 1510 N Kildare Ave 
Chicago 

‘ollisi, Claudius, Stevenson School, Melrose 
Park 

Songer, Amy L.. 143 W. South St., Gale 

ooper, H. E., Utica Public School, Utica 

‘ordes. Mrs. Eva C., Lincoln School, Main 
St. and Forest Ave., Evanston 

Coulter, Claudine, Pointer’s Hotel, Granite 
City 

Courtenay, Mary E., 7020 Jeffery Ave 
Chix igo 

Crisp, Iva J., Lincoln School, 16th and Elm 
wood, Berwyn 

Cronin, Anna L., 6130 N. Fairfield Ave 
Chicas 


~ 


~~ 


Cunningham, Rev D F., 755 N. State St., 


Chicago 
Daggett Daisy V., 79 W William St 
Decatur 
Dague, Mary V., 327 W. Prairie St.. Decat 
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Dalin, Judith H., 910 Thi 

Damon, Russell » 721 Ar 

Darling, D. K., 300 N. Mor 
ville 

Dasher, Ruth E., 1566 Oak 

Davis, Lois Margaret ) 
Evanston 


Davis, M. G., Supt. of Schor 


Dillon, Bessie O., 1325 Wi 


Dimmett, Welborn S., Field 


926 Ferdinand Ave., Forest Pa 

Dodge, Nettie, Longfellow Scl 
and Seventh Ave., Rock Isla 

Dorland, Z  & ( Floren 
ington 

Dougherty, Earl J., 7542 Colfax 

Doyle, Margie C. | 111 S 
Chicazo 

Drake, Frat A... S715 In 
held 

Draper Myrtl Ml et 1: 
B Granite ( 

Duncan, Neal N.S Ave 








rd Ave., Rockford 
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rison 


Ave., 


1 Ss 


Ave., Collins 


Evanston 
heridan Rd, 





2 5 l Bryn M 
i M S.S.J... Lourde H 
School + W 1 St Chic ) 
Fink, St D ith St... De K 
Fitzgerald, M Hamilton |] 1 
tary S } \ ( rnel Ave.. Cl 
Fitzgera! ! i St.. Chic 
Fortin Michael R l Elizabeth S 
Ch ) 
Franco-Fert Mrs. M » A., 425 N 
I p Av ( ‘ 
Gibl Kk le \ I 7 1 5 S 
Loom . ( 
Gillilan, Wik Z P ( St 
Elgin 
Gliatto, Jul H ¢ l \ Artesian A 
Chicago 
Glomski, H ntl M er e St 
Chicago 
Grant, Leste l.. G ,s 1 1000 W 
Grand Ave D 
Greve, Mabel C.. ] rl 1 St S nnah 
Grimes, Robert L., 7 N. Lotus ( 
Hanlon, Mary R MeKay Sch ( S 
Fairfield Ave., Chic: 
Hannan, Grace FE., Li In School, 
Geneva Ter., Chicas 
Hansen. Herbert C., Di f Life Mer 
ship, Dept. of | School Prit \ 
Edu As l N Lockwood <A 
Chic vo 
Harding, Helen, 19 erman Ave., E 
Harding, J. Westor + Linn St., Pe t 
Harrington, Ethel K 8 Vert Avy 
Chicago 
Harris, Vera G 12S h C St... Monmouth 
Hauser, L. J., Supt. of Scl s, Riversid 
Hawley, R. C., Supt Schools I i 
High School, Marseille 
Hayes, Ma et A + Ridgeland Ave 
Chicago 
Hayes, Mary G., } 1 School, 1865 M 
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Chicago 
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Herbert, Martin T., Beard School, 816 Mon- 
roe St., Beardstown 

Herr, Ross, 3452 Drummond, Chicago 

Hershem, Marguerite L., 2660 E. 73rd St., 
Chicago 

Hesselbaum, Caroline, Oakton School, Evan- 
ston 

Hevenor, Mrs. Irene C., 7718 Kingston Ave., 
Chicago 

Holt, Marx Ernest, 6721 Emerald Ave., 
Chicago 

Horine, Roy C., 2218 W. 107th PI., Chicago 

Hufford, G. N., 153 S. Ottawa St., Joliet 

Humilianna, Sister M., Sisters of St. Joseph, 
8737 Exchange Ave., Chicago 

Hunter, Howard A., 1218 N. Sheridan Rd., 
*eorla 

Igoe, Celestine, 9354 S. Leavitt St., Chicago 

Jacobson, Philip, 2857 Sheridan Pl., Evanston 

Jenkinson, Jennie S., 1669 W. 104th PI., 
Chicago 

Johnson, Edith Ingeborg, 901 Elmwood Ave., 
Kewanee 

Johnson, Stella, 2241 W. 72nd St., Chicago 

Johnson, Dr. William H., Supt. of Schools, 

“ 228 N. La Salle St., Chicago 

Kalmon, Sadie K., 5200 N. Sheridan Rd., 
Chicago 

Kane, C. M., 8147 S. Ada St., Chicago 

Keeler, Otis, Asst. Supt. of Public Instruc 
tion, Springfield 

Keener, Edward E., John Hay School, 1018 N. 
Laramie Ave., Chicago 

Kell, Sherman L., 1241 Granville Ave., Chi 
cago 

Kimes, Myrtle E., Plumb School, Streator 

Koehler, Earl L., 120 ¥. Columbia St., 
Naperville 

Kripner, Mrs. Louise K., 6534 Stewart Ave., 
Chicago 

Kroeger, Florence R., 415 Anthony St., Glen 
Ellyn 

Lakemacher, Robert E., 4501 N. La Vergne 
St., Chicago 

fLarz, Anna D., 4840 Washington Blvd., 
Chicago 

Larimore, Leona E., 4203 Du Bois Blvd., 
Congress Park 

tLeigh, John V., 305014 N. Laramie Ave., 
Chicago 

Lewis, Edith, 421 S. West St., Wheaton 

Lillis, Mrs. Ida Nicely, 10710 S. Hoyne Ave., 
Chicago 

Lino, Frank D., 7417 N. Paulina Ave., Chi- 
cago 

Liska, Josephine, Barry School, 2828 N. Kil- 
bourn Ave., Chicago 

Loucks, Mabel R., 3922 N. Lowell Ave., 
Chicago 

Lowry, W. R., 1408 High St., Chester 

Loyola, Sister M., St. Roman School, 2639 
W. 23rd St.. Chicago 

Lyford, Aimee E., 406 Prospect St., Elgin 

McCarthy, Frances, 5326 Adams St., Chicago 

McCauley, Elizabeth S., 1635 Ridge Ave., 
Evanston 

McDonald, J. W 
heart 

McDonnell, Mary R., 1461 Fargo Ave., 
Chicago 

McGinty, Alice, 1009 W. Church St., Cham- 
paign 

McGuire, Catherine M., 7300 Prairie Ave., 
Chicago 

McGuire, Honora E., 7300 Prairie Ave., 
Chicago 

McKeough, Alice C., Knickerbocker School, 
301 N. Clifton Ave.. Chicago 

McMahon, Mrs. Edna T., 10431 S. Hamilton 
Ave., Chicago 

McSwain, Dr. E. T., Assoc. Prof. of Educa- 
tion, Northwestern University. Evanston 

McWilliams, Margaret, 421 S. West St., 
Wheaton 


Elmentary School, Moose- 


MacConkey, June H., 2311 W. Arthur Ave., 
Chicago 

+Mack, Helen A., 417 Prospect St., Alton 

Maddock, Alice E., 9648 Vanderpoel Ave., 
Chicago 

Maddock, Rosa G., 9648 Vanderpoel Ave., 
Chicago 

Mandeville, Dorothy, Box 25, Winnebago 

Martin, Marie A., 3826 W. 58th St., Chicago 

Mason, Grace S., 640 Woodland Park, Chicago 

Mattocks, Marie M., 914 Gunnison St., Chi- 
cago 

Mendelsohn, Henry, 900 Argyle St., Chicago 

Menogue, Mildred, 612 Ridge Ave., Evanston 

Mercer, H. J., 121 Broadway, Peoria 

Meyer. Charlotte, Ullrich School, N. Broadway 
at Orchard, Decatur 

Miller, Anna, 15 Prairie Ave., Danville 

Miller, Ross M., 110 N. 16th St., East St. 
Louis 

Mirrielees, Ruchiel, 9830 Prospect Ave., Chi 
cago 

Misner, Paul J., Supt. of Schools, Glencoe 

Moore, Victor E., 15307 Myrtle Ave., Harvey 

Morris, Emmet L., Irving School, Warren St. 
at 17th Ave., Maywood 

Morstrom, Mrs. Lois C., 6940 Cregier Ave., 
Chicago 

Mullin, Mary M., 1353 Granville Ave., 
Chicago 

**Murphy, Joseph, 309 Fredonia St., Peoria 

Murphy, R. Melrose Park School, Mel- 
rose Park 

Myers, E. H., 267 

Nesti, James, 322 
Valley 

Nyquist, Alice, 1720 11th Ave., Moline 

O’Brien, Margaret G., 517 Fisher Ave., Rock 
ford 

O’Connor, Mary A., 737 S. Float Ave., 
Freeport 

Olson, George A., 2433 Wilcox St., Chicago 

Ott, Mrs. Hazel H., 1000 N. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 

Patrick, Mary L., 6030 Kimbark Ave., Chi 
cago 

Paulsrud, Alice, 6241 Winthrop Ave., Chicago 

Paxton, Agnes M., 206% E. State St., Jack- 
sonville 

Pearsons, M. Evlyn, 1031 Dempster St., 
Evanston 

+Peters, Florentine, Garfield School, Chicago 
Heights 

Pfingst, Calvin H., Pulaski School, 2030 N. 
Leavitt St., Chicago 

Phipps, George Carl, 8108 Eberhart Ave.. 
Chicago 

Phipps, Madge, 4453 Beacon St., Chicago 

Pierce, Mrs. Pearl, Washington School, 11th 
Ave. and Washington Blvd., Maywood 

Postel, Harold H., 7731 Paxton Ave., Chicago 

Prater, Belle, Cossitt Avenue School, 
La Grange 

Pratt, Clarence W., 608 Hamilton Blvd., 
Peoria 

Price, R. H., Elm Place School, Dist. No. 
107, Highland Park 

Primrose, J. W., 403 S. 16th St., Quincy 

Ragsdale, R. H., 2812 Grandview, Alton 

Reavis, William C., 5819 Blackstone Ave., 
Chicago 

Reeder, Dr. Edwin H., College of Education. 
University of Illinois, Urbana 

Reilly, Margaret M., Morrill Elementary 
School, 6011 S. Tockwell St., Chicago 

Reynolds, Mary E., 7236 Prairie Ave., Chicago 

Richardson, Mrs. Grace H., 1119 Maple Ave., 
Evanston 

Rickard, Garrett E., 1315 Rosedale Ave., 
Chicago 

Robor, Rena, 400 N. Tenth St., Mt. Vernon 

Rohrer, Marie A., 6828 Palatine Ave., Chicago 

Sampson, Gladys E., 5518 Gladys Ave., Chi- 
cago 


8 Iowa St., Granite City 
W. Minnesota St., Spring 
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Sanford, Helen M., 1940 Sherman Ave., 
Evanston 

Schaeffer, Frieda, 103 E. Kelsey, Bloomington 

Schoonmaker, David, 2222 Freemont St., Rock- 
ford 

Serviss, Gladys H., 729 Galena Blvd., West 
Aurora 

Shannon, Margaret, 2510 S. Kildare, Chicago 

Shoop, Clarence K., 2731 S. Austin Blvd., 
Cicero 

Smola, Frank Allen, Roosevelt Unit, 1511 
50th Court, Cicero 

Smith, George O., Supt. of Schools, Princeton 

Smith, Willis E., 1126 Maple St., Mt. Vernon 

Snyder, Grace, 238 Guard St., Rockford 

Spurgin, William H., 11157 S. Campbel! Ave., 
Chicago 

Stacy, R. N., Dewey Elementary School, 22nd 
and Cherry Sts., Quincy 

Staunton, George E., Lincoln School, Chicago 
and Ninth Aves., Maywood 

Steinmetz, Kathryn E., 8045 Drexel Ave 
Chicago 

Stephens, M. H., Columbia Elementary School, 
Bootz and Virginia, Peoria 

Stoker, Frank W., 9811 Vanderpoel Ave., 
Chicago 

Strange, W. J. B., Cleveland School, 8145 N 
Kildare Ave., Niles Center 

Strawe, Walter V., Lowell Elementary School, 
3320 W. Hirsch St., Chicago 

Stullken, Edward H., 5464 Walton St., Chi 
cago 

Swane, Mrs. Alma, 9120 Hoyne Ave., Chicago 

*Swarthout, Walter E., 1809 S. Ninth Ave., 
Maywood 

Taylor, Lilian, Kenwood School, 4959 Black 
stone Ave., Chicago 

Tietz, Carl G., 5534 N. Artesian Ave., Chicago 

Todd, Henrietta M., North Shore Hotel, 
Evanston 

Uhlir, Arthur, 4221 N. Keeler Ave., Chicago 

Ulery, C. B., 536 S. Clark St., Chicago 

Unnewehr, Charles A., 206 N. Lockwood Ave., 
Chicago 

Vayette, Kenneth E., 204 N. Perry Ave., 
Peoria 

Vergowe, Clara S., 1205 Mulford St., Evans 
ton 

Vigles, Maude E., 932 S. Webster St., Decatur 

Waddington, Mattie, 1269 W Wood St 
Decatur 

Walker, Cilena G., 372 W. Normal Pkwy 
Chicago 

Wandschneider, Emma, 133 S. Harvey Ave 
Oak Park 

Watson, Norman E., 1508 Sherman Ave., 
Northbrook 

Webster, Mrs. Frances, 819 Madison St., 
Evanston 

Wells, Jennie E., 1495 W. Macon St., Decatur 

Wetherbee, Ralph H., 12206 Princeton Ave 
Chicago 

Wheelock, Alice H., 713 18th St., Moline 

Whitaker, Ruth L., 10862 S. Bell Ave., Chi 
cago 

White, Mr. J. Kay. 3707 East Ave., Berwyn 

Wiedrich, J. C., 602 W. Healey St., Cham 
paign 

*Williams, Claude L., 7736 S. East End Ave., 
*hicago 

Williams. R. R., 7427 Bennett Ave., Chicago 

Wilson, Elizabeth C., 4153 Cullom Ave., Chi 
cago 

Wilson, Irvin A., Vice-Pres., Dept. of Elem 
School Prin... Natl. Educ. <Assn., 437 S 
Stone Ave., La Grange 

Woessner, Henry J., 8244 Eberhart Ave., 
Chicago 

Wright, Clark G., Supt. of Schools, Dist. No 
108, Highland Park 

Young, Lovisa A., 12807 Elm St., Blue Island 

Young, May E., Cannady School, East 
St. Louis 


INDIANA 


tAdams, Burton Q., Bloomingdale School, 
Ft. Wayne 

tAlexander, Mrs. Margaret P., 306 E. Ewing 
Ave., South Bend 

Allison, Emma Mae, 2168 N. Capitol Ave., 
Indianapolis 

Anderson, Lillian P., 128 Chapin St., South 
Bend 

Banta, Fay M., 2620 N. Alabama St., Indian 
apolis 

Barnett, Mrs. Jessie R., Jefferson School, 211 
E. Sixth St., Michigan City 

Beavers, William <A., Greendale School. 
Lawrenceburg 

Bedford, Anna Pearl, 3439 College Ave., 
Indianapolis 

Bennett, Madge, R. R. 1, Brazil 

Best, William E., Lincoln High School. 

Evansville 

Bingham, H. Beth, 215 E. Third St., Mish 
awaka 

tolger, Katharine, Fairview School, 25th and 
Chase Sts., Terre Haute 

Bosse, F. H., R. R. 5, Box 339-B, Evansville 
sreshears, Ethel J., Roosevelt School, Hobart 

Brier, Mrs. Adelia M., 3490 E. Fall Creek 
Blvd., Indianapolis 

Brooks, Elwood ie P. O Sox 390, Salem 

Brooks, Ross, 1015 Taylor Ave., Evansville 

$tBrown, Edythe J., 802 N. Lafayette, South 
Bend 

Burmaster, Rosa M., 219% S. Jefferson St 
Muncie 

Buscher, Gertrude, 2928 Park Ave., Indian 
apolis 

tyers, E. A., 1448 S. Ninth St., Terre Haute 

Carter, Charlotte, 6121 Haverford Ave., 
Indianapolis 

Cary. Mrs. Jeannette S., 2027 Boulevard Pl., 
Indianapolis 

Clark, Albert W., 1238 Michigan St... Ham 
mon 

Combs, Lex V., 3921 Tacoma Ave., Ft. Wayne 

Cook, Irma, School No. 53, 438 N. Ketcham 
St., Indianapolis 

Crodian, J. P.. 66 W. Sixth St., Peru 

Dahle, C. O., University School, Bloomington 

Dalman, Murray A., 310 W. 43rd St., Indian 
apolis 

Day, Willard J., 1119 Shelby St., Shelbyville 

Deer, Paul J., 249 W. Boulevard, Peru 

Denzler, Verena, 5160 Pleasant Run Pkwy., 
Indianapolis 

Digss, Elder W., 1908 Highland PI., Indian 
apous 

Drake, Flora E., 2230 Brookside Ave., Indian 
apolis 

Dudley, David, 1354 Ravenswood Dr., Evans 
ville 

Dugan, Belva Jones, 515 Hendricks St., 
Anderson 

Eller, Mrs. Lola Stuart, 3615 W. Walnut St., 
Indianapolis 

Ellerbrook, L. W.. Morton School, 222 N 
Chauncey Ave., West Lafayette 

Elliott, Ernest R.. 1040 Ridge Rd., Hammond 

Eppert, Geraldine, 3102 College Ave., Indian 
apolis 

Ertel, Ruby, Sheffield Inn, 958 N. Pennsyl 
vania St., Indianapolis 

Farmer, Esther, 1027 Indiana Ave., Anderson 

*Fields, Thomas, 4325 Fairfield Ave., Ft 
Wayne 

Fisher, George H., 5920 E. St. Clair St., 
Indianapolis 

Flack, Mrs. Maude M., School No. 23, 13th 
and Missouri Sts., Indianapolis 

Foltz, Elsie, 2427 Garfield Ave., Terre Haute 

Forrest, Mrs. Edith R., 3540 N. Meridian, 
Indianapolis 

Foster, Nancy L., 5947 Hyslop Pl., Hammond 

Funk, Olive K., 6465 N. Sherman Dr., 
Indianapolis 
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Fuqua, Blanche E., 654 Oak S og = Haute 

Galvin, Cecelia, School No. 3, 33° . Rural St., 
Indianapolis 

Gill, Lela, 2526 College Ave., Terre Haute 

Goss, Mrs. Jeanne A., 526 Fall Creek Blvd., 
Indian: ipolis 

Gossett, W. Harold, 630 E. 51st St., Indian 


apolis 

Granger, Mrs. Grace A., 1918 Carrollton Ave., 
Indianapolis 

Gray, Miss Merle, Dir. of Elem. Grades, 
Board of School Trustees, Hammond 

Hall, Edith B., 920 E. 62nd St., Indianapolis 

Hall, L. E., 1219 N. Tuxedo St., Indianapolis 

Halloran, Mona, 2401 Mariposa Ave., Terre 
Haute 

Hamill, Florence, 1230 S. Hlinois St., Indian 
apolis 

Hamilton, Otto T., Oaklandon 

Hanna, Laura E., 1715 N. New Jersey St., 
Im lianapolis 

Harris, C. M., Franklin School, Clinton and 
Sample, South Bend 

Haverstick, Harriet, R. R. 4, Noblesville 

Hayes, George L., 819 N. California St., 
Indianapolis 

Helphinstine, Ida B., 1302 E. Troy Ave. 
Indianapolis 

*Hendricks, Clyde W., 1209 Charlotte Ave., 
Ft. Wayne 

Herbst, Frieda, 966 N. Belleview PI., Indian 
apolis 

Herrell, James W., 1315 Missouri St.. Evans 
ville 


Hessong, J. B., 6130 Carrollton Ave., Indian 
| 


apolls 
Higgins, Anna C., 223 S. 13th St., Terre 
Haute 


Hild, Gertrude M., 631 S. Eighth St., Terre 
Haute 

Hill, Adah M., 3444 N. Pennsylvania St., 
Indianapolis 

Hopkins, Lowell, 2813 E. Gum St., Evans 
ville 

Hoverstock, Gertrude, 141 N. Clark St., Elk- 
hart 

Howe, J. Edwin, 423 S. Grand Ave., Evans 
ville 

Hudson, Mrs. Henrietta W., School No. 73, 
1100 E. 30th St. Indianapolis 

Humphreys, Grace S: 6s 2 
St., Lebanon 

Ingleright, Miss Allegra J., 228 S. St. Joseph 
St., South Bend 

Irons, J. Ralph, Supt. of Schools, Evansville 

Jackson, Clarence Edward, Route 14, Box 245, 
Indianapolis 

James, Emory A., 1102 N. West St., In 
dianapolis 

Jarvis, Vernah, 335 S. 18th St., Terre Haute 

Johnson, W. Bina, 1261 King Ave., In- 
dianapolis 

Jones, Sara, Hoosier Inn, Rensselaer 

tKapnick, George C., Hanna School, Ft. 
Wayne 

Keith, Hubert D., 1216 N. 12th St., Vincennes 

Keller, Mabel, School No. 70, 510 E. 46th St., 
Indianapolis 

Kelley, Mrs. Harriet C., 1401 S. State Ave., 
Indianapolis 

Kenworthy, Loyd L., 2915 Iowa Ave., Conners- 


ville 

Kern, Mrs. Huldah T., 
Indianapolis 

Kimber, Mrs. Grace W., 5471 Pleasant Run 
Blvd., Indianapolis 

Knapp, M. L., Supt. of Schools, Michigan City 

Knight, Homer G., 226 Buckingham Dr., In- 
dianapolis 

Krug, John C., 857 Bellemeade Ave., Evans 
ville 

Lacey, Mrs. Georgia H., 140 E. 36th St., 
Indianapolis 


Washington 


4209 Schofield St., 
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Langell, patiaatins, 227 W. 11th St., Anderson 

*Lant, Kenneth 4 R. R. 5, Evansville 

Lee, Ruby we "1433 N. Pennsylvania St., 
Indianapolis 

Leeds, Elizabeth, 766 Jackson St., Gary 

**+Lemme, Carl W., 1820 Bayard Park Dr., 
Evansville 

Lemon, Mary Morgan, 22 S. 17th St., Rich- 
mond 
*Lenon, E. M., Columbia School, Evansville 

Lone, Mrs. Lillian W., Potter School No. 74, 
1601 E. Tenth St., ‘Indianapolis 

Lewis, Morton A., R. R. 5, Box 268, Terre 
Haute 

Linville, Ray B., 714 Hitt St., La Fayette 

Loeper, Helen, 1508 N. Alabama St., In 
dianapolis 

Lotze, Amanda, 1115 S. 17th St., Terre Haute 

Lykins, Charles E., MUarrison Elementary 
School, Sixth and Liberty Sts., Muncie 

McCarty, Adelaide, 3444 N. Penn St., In 
dianapolis 

McClary, H. M., Ella Williams School, Boon 
ville 

McCormick, Albert T., 2019 Indiana Ave., 
Connersville 

McGee, Mary, Spink Arms Hotel, 5456 Car 
rollton St., Indianapolis 

McGinty, Agnes, 428 S. Sixth St., Clinton 

McQuirk, Mary E., 1610 N. Eighth St., 
Terre Haute 

Mahoney, Agnes, 4227 Broadway, Indianapolis 

Malone, Julia, Lincoln School, 1425 E. Calvert 
St. South Bend 

Marbury, Mrs. Vivian W., School No. 87. 
2400 Indianapolis Ave., Indianapolis 

Martin, Edith, Morton School, 7040 Marshail 
Ave., Hammond 

Montague, Wallace, 2035 N. Meridian St.., 
Indianapolis 

Moran, H. A., Box 333, Mishawaka 

Morgan, DeWitt S., Supt. of Schools, School 
Administration Bldg., 150 N. Meridian St., 
Indianapolis 

Morgan, Mary E., 717 E. 48th St., Indian- 
apolis 

*Morris, John M., 925 Nuttman Ave., Ft. 
Wayne 

Neel, Frederick G., Hunter Elementary School, 
Bloomington 

Nessler, Augusta, 1034 N. Tacoma St., In- 
dianapolis 

Nicholson, Guy, 1010 E. 
Evansville 

Norman, C. Harvey, Boswell 

Norris, E. L., 3331 Guilford Ave., Indian- 
apolis 

O’Dell, Violette, 130 N. Se 

Orr, Mrs. Mildred B., 53 
Indianapolis 

Owen, John J., 7544 Madison Ave., Hammond 

Pennington, Dorothy, 402 N. Meridian St.. 
Indianapolis 

Pitman, D. F., 702 Catterlin St., Frankfort 

Plank, C. D., 623 Park Ave., La Fayette 

Popp, Freda M., 1821 N. Alabama St., In- 
dianapolis 

Price, Maude J., 3025 N. Meridian St., In- 
dianapolis 

Ramey, Belle, 718 E. 34th St., Indianapolis 

*+Rankin, Mrs. Vivian Sowers, 144 Bucking- 
ham Dr., Indianapolis 

Ray, Mrs. Mary S., School No. 60, Indian- 
apolis 

Reade, Anna R., 4360 Washington Blvd., In- 
dianapolis 

Reimold, Crissie E., Henry Studebaker School, 
732 Marietta St., South Bend 

Rentschler, Mrs. Cora, 5451 E. Tenth St., 
Indianapolis 

Rielag, Corinne, 2208 Park Ave., Indianapolis 

Riker, Jeanette, 150 N. Meridian St., In- 
dianapolis 


Chandler Ave., 


econd St., Elkhart 
347 College Ave.. 
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Riley, Herman M., 4066 Boulevard Pl., In 
dianapolis 

tRobertson, O. Dale, Franklin School, Ft. 
Wayne 

Rose, Birdenia B., 37 Barton Ave., Terre 
Haute 

Rost, Mrs. Georgia S., 1401 E. Tenth St., 
Indianapolis 

Russell, Jessie C., 111 E. 16th St., Indian 
apolis 

Ruston, Mrs. Elva, Horace Mann School, 
Fifth Ave. and Garfield St., Gary 

Sands, Dr. Lester B., DePauw University 
Greencastle 

Scheiber, H. J., 1433 N. Jefferson St., Hunt 
ington 

Schmidt, Mrs. Mabel, 212 E. 46th St., In 


212 
dianapolis 


Scott, Elizabeth H.. 3025 N. Meridian St.,‘ 


Indianapolis 

Seaton, Mary B., 201 E. Butler St., Ft. 
Wayne 

Sherwood, Hollace C., Burris Consolidated 
School, Mitchell 

Shirley, Mrs. Edith Roberts, School No. 1, 
3614 E. 36th St., Indianapolis 

*Shriner, Richard E., 4709 Indiana Ave., 
Ft. Wayne 

Smith, Donald V., 816 E. Washington St., 
Covington 

Soules, Gertrude F., 24 S. 20th St., Terre 
Haute 

Stafford, Lawrence T 
Indianapolis 

Stahl, Edgar A., 2689 Harrison Ave., Terre 
Haute 

Standiford, F. W., 
gan City 

Stark, Ruth V 
City 

Steely, G. A., 1512 South A St., Richmond 

Stout, Hazel V., P. W. Payne School, 
Franklin 

Stump, Merlin B., 325 W. 44th St., In- 
dianapolis 

Suchanek, Minnie M., 117 N. St. Louis Blvd., 
South Bend 

Sunthimer, Charles E., 3358 College Ave., 
Indianapolis 

Swope, Lena, 513 E. 20th St., Indianapolis 

Thomas, Charlotte, School No. 31, 307 Lincoln 
St., Indianapolis 

*Thomas, E. Glenn, 2201 Pleasant Ave., Ft. 
Wayne 

Thornburgh, John W., 5210 Central Ave., 
Indianapolis 

Van Cleave, Nelson R., 420 S. 22nd St., 
Terre Haute 

Vinson, Cecil, 1229 S. Eighth St., Terre Haute 

Walker, John S., 418 Wayne St., Muncie 

Watson, Mozelle, James Whitcomb Riley 
School, E. Eighth St., Michigan City 

Weld, Mildred, 1508 N. Alabama St., In- 
dianapolis 

Whitaker, H. E., 40 S. Fleming St., In- 
dianapolis 

Wiles, Eva Y., 748 Bates St., Indianapolis 

Witmer, Dorothy, Marsh School, 2947 Wrobel 
Ave., Michigan City 

Witt, Mrs. Elizabeth R., 610 Bosart Ave., 
Indianapolis 

‘Wolf, Floyd, John S. Irwin School, Ft. 
Wayne 

Worthy, H. D., Dir. of Elem. Education, 
jutler University, Indianapolis 

Wright, Dr. Wendell W., School of Educa 
tion, Indiana University, Bloomington 

Wyrick, Adda, School No. 32, 2100 N. Illi 
nois St., Indianapolis 

Young, I. Charles, R. R. 1, Marion 

Youngman, Charles W., 60 Kenmore Rd., 
Indianapolis 


., 4702 Kenwood Ave., 


120 Beverly Court, Michi- 


, Long Beach School, Michigan 


IOWA 

Aarvig, Bertha O., 1234 Second Ave., N., 
Ft. Dodge 

Avery, Susanna, 419 Sioux Apt., Sioux City 

Baker, J. Ella, 1523 23rd St., Des Moines 

Benner, K. L., 2022 Highland Ave., Daven- 
port 

Beverley, Florence, 127 Lafayette St., Water- 
loo 

Bjorklund, Ethel, Harlan School, Oelwein 

*Bovee, Earl E., 4315 Orleans Ave., Sioux 
City 

Bryan, L. C., 2325 Le Claire St., Davenport 

Bures, Henriette, 1816 Seventh Ave., S. E 
Cedar Rapids 

Campbell, Isabella J., 711 Second St., S. W., 
Cedar Rapids 

Charlesworth, Alice, 1610 Third Ave., S. E., 
Cedar Rapids 

Chidester, June, 301 W. 
Fairfield 

Collins, Alton W., 1716 Kenwood St., Daven 


Washington St., 


ort 
Colt, Elizabeth, 908 First Ave., S., Esther 


Custer, J. 
Newton 

Dennis, Mrs. Elizabeth, 344 19th St., S. E., 
Cedar Rapids 

Dieterich, Hilda, 521 Seminary St., Dubuque 

Dolorian, Sister Mary, Holy Ghost School, 
Dubuque 

Donohue, Marjorie, Fillmore School, Cedar 
apids 

Durant, Carrie I., 1123 E. 
Algona 

Finch, Bertha O., 3900 Sixth Ave., Sioux City 

FitzGerald, James E Hopkins School, W 
Eighth and Panoah, Sioux City 

Follmer, Ellen, 1602 Warford St., Perry 

Foster, Mary E., 1518 Second Ave., N., 
Ft. Dodge 

Frey, Augusta M., 1226 Rhomberg Ave., 
Dubuque 

Galloway, Lela, Hawley School, Ft. Dodge 

Grupp, Mrs. Mabel B., 145 W. Parker St., 
Waterloo 

Hall, Arthur C., Hayes School, Davenport 

Hall, Ethel, 21 N. Georgia St., Mason City 

Harrington, Dorothy C., 204 First Ave., 
N. E,. Oelwein 

Heathershaw, Mae, Kirkwood School, S. W. 
21st and Stanton Ave., Des Moines 

Helbig, Esther, 1033 Melrose Ter., Dubuque 

Henry, Hazel D., Colfax 

tHensleigh, Albert D., 426 S. Johnson St., 
Iowa City 

Holmes, Ethel, 717 Fifth Ave., S., Clinton 

Horn, Dr. Ernest, W. 107 East Hall, The 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City 

Howard, Clara May, 123 N. Adams St., 
Osceola 

Howard, Madiline, 123 N. Adams St., Osceola 

Johnson, Bess R., 511 29th St., Des Moines 

Keane, Mrs. Eva M., 1090 Alta Vista St., 
Dubuque 

**Kelly, Murva R., 1671 Main, Dubuque 

Kerrigan, Elizabeth, Johnson School, Daven 
ort 

al D. D., Jefferson School, Davenport 

Kitch, R. L., 456 Burton St., Sioux City 

Kober, Marie, McKinley School, Mason City 

+Kramer, Sylvan G., 704 Duff Ave., Ames 

Laing, Otto B., Supt. of Schools, Algona 

Levenick, Herbert C., 2724 41st Street Pl., 
Des Moines 

Lohan, Myra E., 349 Vine St., Waterloo 

Lyon, Georgia West, Bryant School, Sioux 
City 

McCall, Flossie P., 524 First Ave., E., Newton 


fernadine, 431 E. Fourth St., S., 


McGregor St., 


McDonne!l,: Katherine, 2109 Roosevelt St., 


Clinton 
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McFarland, Mrs. Lucille, 1401 S. Center St., 
Marshalltown 

McGinty, Helen, Stockport 

McKitrick, Clara, Irving School, Waterloo 

McPhail, H. R., 110 N. Ninth St., Keokuk 

Marlin, Martha, Temple Hall No. 8, Dubuque 

Meredith, Reva Zoe, 515 N. Fourth Ave., E., 
Newton 

Miller, Jennie H., 503 W. 12th St., S., Newton 

Moffett, Laura M., 503 Grand Ave., Ames 

Montillon, Adeline B., Cleveland School, 1500 
First Ave., N. W., Cedar Rapids 

Morgan, Doris, 1902 Woodland St., Des 
Moines 

Nelson, Nanna, 1829 Bever Ave., S. E., Cedar 
Rapids 

Norris, R. C., Supt. of Schools, Indianola 

Olson, Lillian B., Box 173, Spencer 

Orcutt, Della, 623 Kingsley Ave., Waterloo 

Othmer, A. Marea, 314 Stewart Rad., Musca- 
tine 

Parr, Cora A., 1353 Ninth St., Des Moines 

Peterson, Edna L. E., 1618 E. 13th St., 
Des Moines 

Pf: —_ r, Carrie, 222 N. Jefferson St., Mason 


Phillips, Ruth, 1400 Second Ave., S. E., 
Cedar Rapids 

rreston, Mrs. Caroline -M., 1421 First Ave., 
S. E., Cedar Rapids 

Pritchard, Ruth B., 687 32nd St., Des Moines 

Quigley, Georgia, 928 30th St., Des Moines 

Rehm, Emma, 610 N. Adams Ave., Mason 
City 

Rhynsburger, Amelia H., Supvr. of Inter 
swediate Grades, Board of Education, Sioux 


ity 

sorek. Nellie M., Edison School, Waterloo 
yan, Grace, 1265 Langworthy Ave., Dubuque 

Samuelson, Dr. Agnes, Exec. Sec’y, Iowa 
State Teachers’ Assn., 415-416 Shops Bldg., 
Des Moines 

Schalk, J. E., 103 Second Ave., N. E., 
Hampton 

Schroeder, Elsa, 865 Rose St., Dubuque 

Scott, Eva B., Kirk Apts., Mason City 

Skovlin, Blanche Dean, Harding School, 16% 
S. Adams Ave., Mason City 

Smithey, Annie, 1400 Second Ave., S. E., 
Cedar Rapids 

Spitzer, Dr. Herbert F., 491 Grand Ave., 
lowa City 

Spooner, E. Lucile, 500 W. 
Centerville 

Sprague, Ina L., 1132 Elm St., Grinnell 

Stanley, W. J., 2816 Carey Ave., Davenport 

Steger, Leonard A., Supt. of Schools, High 
School, Ames 

Steimetz, Anna, 2175 Rosedale Ave., Dubuque 

Stephenson, W. D., 320 Lane St., Waterloo 

Stohlgren, Anna, 1918 E. 13th St., Des Moines 

Strahan, Jenna, Tyler School, 12 Ave. E, 
Cedar Rapids 

Tapper, Inga B., 348 Forest Dr., S. E., 
Cedar Rapids 

Thompson, Dorothy L., 601 S. Main St., 
Fairfield 

Toohey, Blanche V., 1314 34th St., Des Moines 

Umpleby, Mrs. Frances, 2936 Brattleboro, 
Des Moines 

Vanderlinden, J. S., Supt. of Schools, Perry 

Walters, Roriavie, Vice-Pres., Dept. of Elem 
School Prin., Natl. Educ. Assn., 325 16th 
St., N. E., Cede ir Rapids 

Wilcox, Mrs. Leona, 1916 44th St., Des 
Moines 

Wills, Mrs. Jennie W., 1144 Main St., 
Davenport 

Wilson, Anne G., 1038 Jefferson St., Ottumwa 

Zickefoose, Mr. Merle F., Elem. School Prin., 
Seventh and Locust Sts., West Des Moines 

Zinn, D. D., 2208 Grandview St., Sioux City 


Jackson St., 
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KANSAS 


Adams, Alice, 1911 Armstrong St., 
City } 
Allen, Lora, 708 S. Catalpa St., Pittsburg 
Anderson, Melonee, 2115 N. Fifth, Kansas 
City 
Anderson, Myrtle, Whittier School, Salina 
Arnold, Viola, Columbian School, Kansas City 
Balsmier, Selma, South Park School, Salina 
Bassett, Everett I., Stowe School, Kansas City 
Benscheidt, Ella, 227 W. 12th St., Hutchinson 
Berges, William R., 245 N. Oliver St., 
Wichita 
Boner, Helen A., 3015 Parallel, Kansas City 
Bonwell, W. A., 645 N. Volutsia St., Wichita 
Botkin, Ethel, 1302 N. Walnut St., Hutchinson 
Boughton, Nell F., 1303 Exchange St., 
Emporia 
sriggs, P. O., College and Adams, Pittsburg 
Brotherson, Marie, Frances Willard School, 
Kansas City 
Brown, Dora, Ingalls School, Kansas City 
Browne, Margaret, Hotel Kansan, Topeka 
Campbell, Alice, 214 W. Sixth St., Junction 
City 
‘arle, Midget, 918 Walnut St., Emporia 
‘asebolt, Grace, Roosevelt School, 16th St. 
at Adams St., Hutchinson 
‘ashman, Lola, 902 N. Sum, Arkansas City 
omer, Mrs. Lena, Emerson School, Kansas 
City 
‘omstock, Roy C.. Grade School, Sedan 
‘onover, Sadie, 115 E. Beloit St., Salina 
Crump, Leah E., Kealing School, Kansas City 
Dicker, M. Alice, 715 Elm St., Lawrence 
Diegel, Mrs. Edna, 1034 Van Buren St., 
Topeka 
Dowd, Gertrude, 424 S. Millwood, Wichita 
Drisko, Caroline, Gould Hotel, Kansas City 
Early, Mattie, 724 West St., Emporia 
Easter, Bruce C., 819 W. Walnut St., Salina 
Eastman, Grace, 28 W. Ninth St., Hutchinson 
Edwards, A. Thornton, 914 Moro St., Man- 
hattan 
Elliott, Virginia, Lincoln School, Kansas City 
Erickson, Anna, Major Hudson School, Kan 
sas City 
Erickson, Esther, 
City 
Erikson, Etna Q., 1751 Park Pl., Wichita 
Evans, Esther, 421 W. Harvey, Wellington 
**Evans, Myrtle M., Abbott School, 15th and 
Troup Ave., Kansas City 
Fergusson, Kate, 822 S. 22nd St., Parsons 
Fordyce, C. A., 2501 W. 50th St., Kansas 
City 
Glasgow, Mattie M., 429 N. 17th St., Kansas 
City 
Gray, Maude, 236 N. 18th St., Kansas City 
— _ Marguerite, Garrison School, Kansas 


Kdnsas 


— ar 


~~ 


McKinley School, Kansas 


Hand Mrs. J. H., 1001 E. Tenth St., Pitts- 
burg 

Hardy, Myra, R. R. 3, Arkansas City 

Harris, Wylie Vernon, Elementary School, 
Cottonwood Falls 

Hartford, May. 108 E. 14th St., Hutchinson 

Haws, Nina, Eugene Field School, St. Louis 
at Clayton, Wichita 

Hefflefinger, Lillie, 226 W. Second, Junction 
ity 

Hefflefinger, Neva, 226 W. Second, Junction 
City 

Henry, Emma L., 323 S. Bluff Ave., Anthony 

Hubanks, Mrs. Estella, Harry Street School, 
1600 S. Main, Wichita 

Hughes, Rees H., Supt. of Schools, Parsons 

Hunt, Ira E., 816 Ohio St., Lawrence 

Jarvis, Claire, Gould Hotel, Kansas City 

Jones, Lucy, Gould Hotel, Kansas City 

Jones, Miss Willie Belle, 3111 Washington, 
Parsons 
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Kauffman. L. L.. Randolph School, 13th and 
Randolph st, Topeka 

Kelsey, Sara, 139 E. Sixth St., Baxter Springs 

Kennedy, Opal Jayne, 826 Missouri St., 
Lawrence 

Kenton, Lola, Chelsea School, Kansas City 

King, Mrs. Laurie, 848 N. Jefferson St., 
lola 

Kinsey, Gladys, 438 N. 18th St., Kansas City 

Kintigh, W. B., Supt. of Schools, Olathe 

Kirkham, Mildred, 624 Kentucky St., Law 
rence 

Kittell, Mrs. Martha, 1902 Lane St., Topeka 

Koehler, Dora, Phillips School, Salina 

Krueger, Carrie, Hawthorne School, Salina 

Lamb, Clara S., Gould Hotel, Kansas City 

Langford, Nellie, Central Park School, Topeka 

Leblicq, Miss Carmen, 805 W. First St., Pitts 
burg 

Lewis, Daniel W., 1204 Everett, Kansas City 

Little, Martin, 606 Cottonwood, Emporia 

Loevenguth, O. P., 1225 Woodrow St., 
Wichita 

Lowe, Jessie H., 915 N. Spruce St.. Kingman 

McConnell, Mabel, 834 Garfield St., Kansas 
City 

McCormick, Anna L., Bartlett School, Salina 

McKinley, Bertha, 3111 Parallel. Kansas City 

McNaughton, Lola, Parker School, Kansas 
City 

Marlin, Anna, Longfellow School, Salina 

Martin, Minnie, 1118 Haskell, Kansas City 

Maxwell, G. W., Theodore Roosevelt School 
Manhattan 

Meeks, Hazel, Snow School, Kansas City 

Miller, Elizabeth S., 4132 Rainbow Blvd., 
Kansas City 

Mitchell. Ruth, Longfellow School, Salina 

Moore, Wilmie, 117 E. Eighth St.. Hutchinson 

Nelson, Mary C., Bancroft School, Kansas 
City 

Nelson, 
yity 

Norton, Leslie L., Alcott School, Chanute 

Obrien, Dr. F. P., Prof. of Education, Uni 
versity of Kansas, Lawrence 

Olson, Lillian, Franklin School, Salina 

Peed, Julia A., Winona School, Hutchinson 

Perkins, Josie, 205 W. 14th St.. Hutchinson 

Porter, Mrs. Carolina W., 1624 Washington, 
Parsons 

Ramsey, Mrs. Pearl. 208 S. 16th St., Parsons 

Rebstein, Clara O., 511 N. Belmont, Wichita 

Reynolds, Ferne, 701 North B St., Arkansas 
City 

Rippey, Winifred C., 1900 Central, Kansas 
City 

Roberts, Grace, Whittier School. Kansas City 

Robinson, Ella V., 1216 Washington Blvd 
Kansas City 

Scott, Bertha B., 1512 Baker St.. Great Bend 

Sheffer, W. E., Supt. of Schools, Manhattan 

Simmons, Hazel Lee, Cordley School, Law 
rence 

Singer, Mrs. Mary J., 341 N. Topeka Ave 
Wichita 

Smith, Aura, 2007 Sandusky, Kansas City 

Smith, Wallace, Turner 

Sparks, Elizabeth A., Central School, Kansas 


ri 
/ 


Sarah H., Maccochque School, Kansas 


Sunter, Ethel M., 904 Armstrong St., Kansas 
City 

Tebow, Eric T., Supt. of Schools. Harper 

Thompson, Jessie, 2100 W Douglas St.. 
Wichita 

Thornburg, Mrs. Winnie C., 817 S. Spruce 
St., Wichita 

Tipton, Mrs. Mabel, North Building, Paola 

Todd, Susan, 805 Ohio St., Lawrence 

Tripp. Mrs. Louellen, 202 W. Eighth St., 
Pittsburg 

Veal, Dollie M., 913 W. Tenth St., Topeka 

Walker, Viven, 700 N. Water St., Pittsburg 
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Whitfield, Daisy, Attucks School, Kansas City 
Wilson, Herbert F., P. O. Box 420, Fredonia 


KENTUCKY 

Bennett, Mrs. Mackie E., 1309 High St., 
Sowling Green 

Boyd, Fred, 416 N. Limestone, Lexington 
srown, G. H., Douglas School, Louisville 

Brown, J. B., Mayo-Underwood High School, 
Frankfort 

srowning, Mary, Supvr., Kindergarten-Pri 
mary Education, Administration Bldg., 
Louisville 

Burks, Minnie L., 2406 Valley Vista Rd., 
Louisville 

Chapman, Edith A., 2441 Carter Ave., Ash 
land 

Claypool, Mrs. G. M., 1111 Magnolia Ave., 
Bowling Green 

Cole, Mary lI., 
College, Box 236, Bowling Green 

Cooper, J gryant, 2826 ". Chestnut St., 
Louisville 

Dennis, Miss Lalla, 1612 S. Main St., Hopkins 
ville 

Drewry. Jewel, Lexington Rd., Louisville 

Esch, Bianca, George Rogers Clark School 
Galt and Payne Sts.. Louisville 

Ewan, Mrs. J. \V Kenwick School, Henry 
Clay Blvd., Lexington 

Faulkner, Hattie M., 2765 Carter Ave., Ash 
land 

Fox, Katherine, York Street School, Newport 

Haney, Mrs. John F., P. O. Box 444, Catletts 
burg 

Howard, Willis, Central Elementary School 
Harlan 

Johnson, Mrs. Beatrice Wheeler, 122 N. Bayly 
Ave., Louisville 

Johnson, Sheila, Samuel Woodfill School, Ft 
Thomas 

Jones, Capt. Richard H., 
“t. Knox 

Kelley, Annelle, Cassidy School, Tates Creek 
Pike, Lexington 

Kelley, Nora S.. I. N., Bloom School, Lucia 
Ave., Louisville 

King. Samuel E., Eighth Avenue Elementary 
School, Dayton 

Lafferty, E. M., Canmer 

Lamb, C. G., 33 Sunnymede S., Ft. Mitchell 
Covington 

McClelland, Bertha L., 
Ashland 

McDaniel, Lottie, 1824 S. Main St., Hopkins 
ville 

Martin. Pearl, Elementary School, Shelbyville 

May, Rex Lee, 106 W. 20th St., Owensboro 

Norsworthy, E. M., Loyall High School, Loy ill 

Phillips, Verna A., Cortlandt Hotel, Louisville 

Potes, Jeanette Winston, 123 Woodland Ave 
Lexington 

Smith, Mrs. Lucy Harth, Booker T. Washing 
ton School, Lexington 

Spurgin, Lucy, R. R. 1, Box 491, Louisville 

Storv. Owen B., Consolidated School, Eliza 
ville 

Stutz, Elsa, 2210 Sherwood, Louisville 

Tate, Virginia. 220 Broadway. Madisonville 


Western Kentucky Teachers 


Armored Forces 


3204 Winchester Ave., 


Taylor, Mrs. Ellen L., 2329 W. Walnut St., 


Louisville 

Toliver, Mrs. Edna Lanier, Maple Avenue 
School, Danville 

Van Hoose, Richard, Second Street School 
Frankfort 

Von Donhoff, Ida, 1701 Bluegrass Ave., Louis 
ite 

Walker, Mary V 
St.. Hopkinsville 

Watson, Clay \ 


Belmont School, E. Seventh 


Calhoun 


Weaver, Helen M., 1068 Eastern Pkwy., 


Louisville 
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Weibel, Elise, 2210 Sherwood, Louisville 

White, Bessie, Robert Johnson School, Ft. 
Thomas 

Whittinghill, R. T. Hazard 

Willett, Mattie M., Cedar Street School, 2300 
Cedar St., Louisville 


LOUISIANA 


Aiken, School Board Office, Alexandria 
Bailey G., Hodge Elementary School, 
Ho 





y. P. O. Box 248, Shreveport 
sarrett, Ellen T., 2724 Calhoun St... New 
Orleans 

farron, B. F., Oak Grove 

Bell, Charles B., 2907 Milan St., New Orleans 

Bostick, Lucille M., 8232 Panola St., New 
Orleans 

grandao, Eva A., 1651 N. Fonti, New Orleans 

Browne, A. T., Supt. of Schools, Crowley 

*+Brummerhof, Edna G., 3236 S. Carrollton 
Ave., New Orleans 

jryson, Ruth, 1018 Jacobs St., Shreveport 

Buatt, B. B., North Crowley Elementary 
School, E. Tenth St., Crowley 

Causey, J. P., Asst. Dir. of Extension, Louisi 
ana Polytechnic Institute, Ruston 

Craton, Ruby, Supvr. of Schools, Minden 

Davey, Anna C., 1341 Esplande Ave., New 
Orleans 

Dedeaux, Maude R., 3425 La Salle St., New 
Orleans 

Delaney, J. M., 
Pineville 

Dingle, Mary M., 612 Egan St., Shreveport 

***+Dixon, Florence E., 2624 Verbena St., 
New Orleans 

Doerr, Loretta R., 721 St. Philip, New 
Orleans 

Dupont, Carroll L.. P. O. Box 496, Houma 

+Fehrenbach, Marguerite C., 4218 Loyola Ave., 
New Orleans 

Ferran, Rose, 3515 Napoleon Ave., New 
Orleans 

Foil, H. E., Elementary School, Franklinton 

Goldenberg, Rachel, 1128 Dalzell, Shreveport 

Grainer, J Vacherie 

Grehan, Carrie, 1301 Calhoun St., New 
Orleans 

Hanley, Agnes, McDonogh No. 23 School, 

719 S. Carrollton Ave., New Orleans 

Harney, Edgar P., 8720 Cohn St., New 
Orleans 

Haws, Maggie. 714 S. Washington St., Bastrop 

Heap, Helen W., E. B. Kruttechnett School, 
3620 Dryades St., New Orleans 

‘Hinrichs, Amy H., 7336 Hurst St., New 
Orleans 

Keitz, Henrietta C., 2819 N. Rampart St., 
New Orleans 

Kolb, May L., 1828 Franklin Ave., New 
Orleans 

Lanier, Jack F., Route 2. Amite 

Lea, Herbert S., 8003 Spruce St., New Orleans 

Ledet, Edna, Box 328, Raceland 

Limmer, Evie D., 828 Second St., New 
Orleans 

Littlejohn, Augusta Pugh, 1221 Leontine St.. 
New Orleans 

a eaiee Katherine, Elementary School, Port 
Eads 

McKay, Mrs. M. G., Waverly School, Waverly 

McShane, Ruth I., 3211 Octavia St., New 
Orleans 

Magendie, Estelle L.. 731 Dauphine St., New 
Orleans 

Markey, Ruth, 6038 Canal Blvd., New Orleans 

Marshall, Donald, Howard No. 1 School, 3220 
Cleveland Ave., New Orleans 

Moore, Loretta, 2038 General Taylor St., New 
Orleans 

Murphy, Ellen L., 7301 Cohn St., New 
Orleans 


Pineville Grammar School, 


Nuttall, Mrs. D. J., 2949 Midway, Shreve- 
port 

Pardue, Miss Willie Bell, Route 2, Winnsboro 

Poncet, Aimee J., McDonogh No. 31 School, 
800 N. Rendon St., New Orleans 

*Richardson, W. L., Andrews School, Crow- 
ville 

*+Roger, Rita M., 2815 St. Claude Ave., New 
Orleans 

Rundell, W. C., Elementary School, Jonesboro 

Short, Alice, 118 E. 73rd St., Shreveport 

St. Dizier, A. J., Central School, Lake 
Charles 

Stockley, Callie L., 
Orleans 

Storey, L. E., Grand Chenier High School, 
Grand Chenier 

Strassel, May. 709 Park Blvd., New Orleans 

*Sullivan, Violet M., 1105 Jefferson Ave., 
New Orleans 

Sylvest, Murphy J., Dept. of Education, 
Southwestern Louisiana College, Hammond 

Tomb, Mrs. D. M., Holly Ridge Grammar 
School, Rayville 

Tubre, B.. 1712 Monroe St., Alexandria 

Weimer, Jess J., Donaldsonville Elementary 
School, Donaldsonville 

Will, Alma V., 2318 Dublin St., New Orleans 

Williams, Fannie C., Valena C. Jones Public 
School, 2121 Annette St., New Orleans 

Wilson, Florence, 8012 Nelson St., New 
Orleans 

Wossman, Julia C., 


1817 Calhoun St., New 


313 Wood St., Monroe 


MAINE 


Burke. Sarah T.. 23 Pleasant St.. Lewiston 
Crockett, Mrs. Harriette H., 38 Harrison Ave., 
Dover-Foxcroft 
Cullen, William M., 178 College St., Lewiston 
Gowen, Lula M., 93 Preble St., South Port 
land 
Harmon, Mrs. Edith H., 1338 Broadway, 
South Portland 
Holgate, Ruth, 389 College St., Lewiston 
Holmes, Helena E., Dingley School, Lewiston 
Pierce, Arthur E., Supt. of Schools, Bangor 
Pratt, Mrs. Edna L., Box 107, Topsham 
Robinson, Glenn M., 282 W. Broadway, Ban 
gor 
Teague, Grace L.. 137 College St., Lewiston 
Treadwell, Alice. 24 Pleasant St., South Port 
land 
MARYLAND 


Adams. Margaret, 5301 Bosworth Ave., Balti 
more 

Arnold, Pearl, 4637 Reisterstown Rd., Balti- 
more 

Bannatyne, Kate, Supvg. Teacher, Garrett 
County Schools, Grantsville 

Basford, Miss Tempie L., Elementary School, 
Savage 

Beetham, Martha E., 1254 Woodbourne Ave., 
Baltimore 

Bell, Mrs. Edna Correll, 2932 St. Paul St., 
Baltimore 

Blonskey, Lula M., 407 Valley St., Cumber 
land 

Bosley. Mrs. Elsie D., 640 Regester Ave., 
Stonleich, Baltimore 

josley, Estie, Elem. Prin., Finksburg 

Bourke, Jessie S., East Linthicum Heights 

Boustead, Jessie, 723 W. North Ave., Balti 
more 

Bowers, Mr. Evan F., Westminster Elemen- 
tary School, Center St., Westminster 

Brain, Earl F., Hill Street School, Frostburg 

Brish, William M., Elm Street School, Fred- 


erick 

Srown, William L., 307 S. Market St., Fred 
erick 

Burdette, Eunice E., 386 Main St., Laurel 
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Carper, Louise E., “The Limberlost,”’ 141 
Newberg Ave., Catonsville 

Carroll, Agnes, 402 Pulaski St., Cumberland 

Carroll, James G., Elementary Platoon School 
No. 47, Fleet St. and Linwood Ave., Balti 
more 

Chell, Myrtle E., 3 Dutton Ave., Catonsville 

Clapp, Mrs. Ruth B., 100 Wilson Lane, 
Bethesda 

Cleaves, Frances M., 221 Howard St., Elkton 

Collins, Mrs. Gertrude Rowley, Route 4, 
Cumberland 

Cornell, Mrs. Florence N., 6315 Fulton St., 
Chevy Chase 

Craig, Maidie E., 21 Hamilton St., Brent 
wood 

Delaney, Agnes V., Guilford School No. 214, 
York Rd. and Cold Spring Lane, Baltimore 

Dellone, Augusta, General Wolfe School No. 
23, Gough and Wolfe Sts., Baltimore 

Derry, Gladys H., 2320 Ivy <Ave., Morgan 
Park, Baltimore 

udia B., 829 W. University Pkwy., 





‘ re 
Dowling, Nellie F 
Westernport 
Freeman, L. Louise, 4 Third St., Frederick 
Frush, Eleanor, Homewood Apts., Charles and 
3ist Sts., Baltimore 
Fuller, Althea R., 830 Greene St., 
land 


land 


Hammond Street School, 


Cumber- 


Gains, Helen O’B., Mullikin School, Mitchell 
ville 

Gaither, Mrs. Katherine R., Route 1, Silver 
Spring 

Gareis, Margaret, 4511 Mainfield Ave., Ralti- 
more 


Gerhardt, Lillian M., 3811 Barrington Rd., 
Baltimore 
Gibson, H. Madeline, Jacobsville School, Glen 


Burnie 

Gilliss, Miriam A., Upton Street School, Salis- 
bury 

Glantz, Minnie M., 2002 Kennedy Ave., 


Baltimore 

Griffin, Mrs. Helen Albright, Virginia Avenue 
School, Cumberland 

Hanna, Charlotte J., School No. 37, Biddle 
St. and Patterson Park Ave., Baltimore 

Henault, Gladys M., Upper Marlboro 

Henderson, Elmer A., 2560 McCulloh St., 
Baltimore 

Herman, M. Rosella, 3710 Egerton Rd., Balti- 
more 

Hickman, Clara. 714 Bonifant St., Silver 
Spring 

i Columbia Street School, 





ry ( 400 Camden Ave., Salisbury 

Hirschman, Margaret, School No. 236, Old 
Harford Rd. and Christopher Ave., Balti 
more 

Hoover, L. Mabel, 1771 Homestead St., Balti 
more 

Hopkins, Mrs. Marguerite E. L., P. O. Box 
323, Annapolis 

Jenkins, Ella, School No. 62, Walbrook Ave. 
and Smallwood St., Baltimore 

Johnson, Mrs. Edna G., 2316 Montebello Ter., 
Morgan Park, Baltimore 

Jones, Mrs. E. Romaine, 2432 Woodbrook 
Ave., Baltimore 

Jones, Robert W., Midland School, Midland 

*Jones, Rosena C., East Salisbury School, 
Pittsville 

Lord, J. Wilson, Jr., 
School, Laurel 

McCall, Mrs. Mildred L., 
Riverdale 

McGeady, Loretto, 105 Frederick St., Cumber 
land 

Magee, Marie C . 
more 


Scaggsville Elementary 


Riverdale School, 


$219 Ridgewood Ave., Balti 


*Manning, Annie Lee, 3421 Mondawmin Ave., 
Baltimore 

Meese, Mae, Hammond Street School, West 
ernport 

Melvin, Ethel B., School No. 60, Francis St. 
opp. Clifton Ave., Baltimore 

Meushaw, Myrtle, 3100 Ferndale Ave., Balti- 
more 

Monred, Miss Ravenell A., 18 Diamond Ave., 
Gaithersburg 

Morningstar, Mary A., Barnesville 

Morris, Mary V., School No. 118, Argyle Ave., 
near Lanvale St., Baltimore 

Moss, Margaret Bradley, 146 Prince George 
St., Annapolis 

Nichols, Dorothy V., 6402 Connecticut Ave., 
Chevy Chase 

Penn, Mary, Rockville 

Porter, Mary Christine, Box 275, Cumberland 

Powell, Nellie R., 33 Water St., Frostburg 

Powell, Mrs. Savilla Curtis, Crisfield 

Proctor, William H., 714 N. Carrollton Ave., 
Baltimore 

Purvis, Anna, 5728 Ridgedale Rd., Baltimore 

Rawlings, Grace, 701 Cathedral St., Balti 
more 

*Reed, Mrs. Catherine T., 438 Washington 
Ave., Riverdale : 

*Riggin, Mrs. Marion Nelson, 7 E. Chesa- 
peake Ave., Crisfield eas 

Rivkin, Leon, 3830 Cottage Ave., Baltimore 


> 


Roberts, Clarence J., 2323 Ivy Ave., Balti- 
more 

Roberts, Grace E., 4505 Highland Ave., 
Bethesda 

Robertson, Elizabeth K., 
School, Rockville 

Robinson, Louise E., 631 Tunbridge Rd., 
Baltimore 

**Rose, Mrs. Anna P., Chevy Chase Ele 
mentary School, Rosemary St., Chevy Chase 

Saulsbury, Elsie M., Wyman Park Apts., 
Baltimore 

Schaut, M 
Baltimore 

Schimmel, Goldie, 3304 Oak Field Ave., Balti- 
more 

Schluderberg, George W., S. 
Dundalk 

Screen, Isabelle, Narrows Park, Cumberland 

Shank, Eleanor R., School No. 88, Wildwood 
Pkwy., Baltimore 

*Shepperd, Anna G., Upper Falls 

Shires, Dorothy W., Box 427, Cumberland 

Smithson, Clara E., 3306 Clifton Ave., Balti 
more 

Stabler, Mrs. Mary C., 11 Claggett Rd., Uni 
versity Park, Hyattsville 

Stack, Mrs. Margaret, 817 Bonifant, Silver 
Spring 

Stein, Edwin, Public School No. 98, Ashton 
and Pulaski Sts., Baltimore 

Stevenson, Mrs. Margaret C., 2733 N. Charles 
St., Baltimore 

Stromberg, Helen, 3505 Taney Rd., Balti 
more 

Stromberg, Martha, 3505 Taney Rd., Balti 
more 

Suerken, Ernst H., Office of the Principal, 
Tome Junior School, Port Deposit 

Sultzer, Mary F., 415 E. Lafayette St., Balti 
more 

Taliaferro, Sallie C School No. 83, Lake 
wood Ave. and Fayette St., Baltimore 

Tennant, Anne W., 101 Washington St., 
Cumberland 

Tilghman, Helen G., School No. 231, Brehm’s 
Lane and Chesterfield Ave., Baltimore 

Trice, Otis M., Hurlock High School, Hur 
lock 

Turnbull, Josephine, 2102 Rosedale St., Balti 
more 

Tymeson, Mrs. Miriam G., 
Takoma Park 


Potomac Elementary 


Grace, 3312 W. North Ave., 


Playfield St., 


720 Flower Ave., 
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Tyson, Mildred E., 2709 Hamilton Ave., Balti- 
more 

Waesche, Mrs. Charlotte S., Mitchellville 

Walker, Edith, 529 Oakland Ave., Baltimore 

Walker, Mrs. Louise S., Alta Vista Ele- 
mentary School, Bethesda 

Weglein, David E., 3 E. 25th St., Baltimore 

Wenner, E. Virginia, Middletown Elementary 
School, Brunswick 

Wiers, Mary School No. 48, Hollins St. 
and Fulton Ave., Baltimore 

Wright, Sara E., Cosvianaviiie School, Cor- 
riganville 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Adams, Mrs. Edith B., 
Wa ioeis 

Adlington, Maud, Pearl Street School, Read- 
ing 

*Alderman, Etta L., 39 Hanover St., West 
Springfield 

Allen, Grace Abbie, 25 Bacheller St., Lynn 

Andrews, Bertha A., Main St., Walpole 

Andrews, Frank A., 47 Clark St., Worcester 

*Annis, Ruth E., 120 Bellingham Ave., Re- 
vere 

Arnold, Chester R., Phillips School. Salem 

Astley, Edith M., 51 Norman St., New Bed- 
ford 

*Atkins, Robert S., 15 Center St., Province- 
town 

Austin, W. Scott, 10 Pontiac Rd., Quincy 

*Bair, Medill, Carter School, Needham 
taldwin, Jessie A., Vose School, Milton 
Zarron, Edna I., 4 Larcom Ave., Beverly 

Barrows, Howard F., Maravista Ave., Fal- 
mouth 

*Barry, Agnes E., 1961 Commonwealth Ave., 
Brighton 

Barry, Mary A., 58 Proctor St., Salem 
Barry, Mary J., Adams School, Everett 

Barr , William J., 108 Warren St., Roxbury 
Bartell, Madeline E., Primary School, Plain- 
ville 

fartlett, Marion L., 167 Crescent Ave., Re- 
vere 

Bartlett, Marion L., 59 Buckingham St., 
Springfield 

“Bates, William Lester, Lowell School, Center 
and Mozart Sts., Jamaica Plain 

jaylies, Stella H., 80 Hanover St., Fall River 
feaumont, Louise M., 163 Chandler St., 
Worcester 

*Beckman, Myra W., 44 Essex St., Saugus 
Bemis, Fanny M., 96 Florida St., Springfield 
Beverly, Grace M., 41 Howard St., Norwood 
slakeslee, Ruth A., 199 Belmont Ave., Spring- 
held 

*Bliss, Carrie W., 233 Arnold St., New Bed- 
tore 

Bliss, Ethel, 233 Arnold St., New Bedford 
Joland, Mary A., 1039 Massachusetts Ave., 
Cambridge 

Bonner, Mrs. Edna M., 189 High St., Green- 
field 

Jowker, Rosa M., 161 High St., Springfield 

*Bozoian, K. Merton, Center Elementary 
School, Belchertown 

sradford, Flora B., 12 Higgins St., Arling- 
ton 

trainerd. G. Winthrop, 77 Manchester Rd., 
Newton Highlands 

Brassil, Theresa N., 2 

Briggs, Josephine M., 


28 Short St., East 


238 Ash St., Waltham 
269 Federal St., Green- 


*Buck, Ella N., 626 Washington St., Wel- 


Jurns. Eva S., 294 Brighton St., Belmont 

Burrill, Mrs. Helen M., 56 Harris St., 
Waltham 

Burton, Dr. W. H.., 
Lawrence Hall, Kirkland St., Cambridge 


Harvard University, 
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Butler, Margaret A., Riverdale School, Ded- 
ham 

Calden, Mary Frances, 58 Maple St., New 
Bedford 

Ca urney, Catherine L., 22 Woodleigh Ave., 
Greenfield 

Carney, Mary C., P. O. Box 13, Wilbraham 

Caton, Anne J., Hale School, Everett 

Chase, Sara ., Barrows School, Springfield 

Chase, Dr. W. Linwood, Prof. of Education, 
Boston U niversity, 84 Exeter St., Boston 

*Cheney, Mrs. Bessie B., Priest Street School, 
Leominster 

Childs, Alice E., 4 Gerrish Court, Springfield 

Churchill, Clarence E., Hyde School, Newton 
Highlands 

*Clark, Elizabeth A., 8 Bowden St., Marble- 
head 

*Clark, Linna E., 12 Arbella Rd., Dorchester 

Clarke, Alice G., Shurtleff School, Revere 

Cloney, Elizabeth V., Henry L. Higginson 
School, Walnut Ave. and Harrishoff St., 
Roxbury 

Clucas. Miss Elgie, Michael Driscoll School, 
64 Westbourne Ter., Brookline 

Colburn, Mary E., 9 True St., Revere 

Cook, Louis D., 2 Morgan Ter., New Bed- 
ford 

*Copland, Janet F., 6 Norwood St., Win 
chester 

Corish, Gertrude L., 86 Mill St., New Bed- 
ford 

Corson, Alice H., 406 Belmont Ave., Spring- 
field 

*Costello, Teresa M., 
mansett 

*Cota, Miss Ardell M., Cary School, Chelsea 

Coughlan, John D., Jr., Centre School, Everett 

Cragin, S. Albert, 156 S. Main St., Reading 

Crockwell, Winifred M., 11 Manning St., 
Medford 

Cronan, Mary H.. 615 Front St., Chicopee 

Cunliffe, Bessie, Stephen Barker School, Route 
57, Lawrence 

Cunningham, Mary E., 
ant St., Worcester 

*Currier, William G., 370 South St., Hyannis 

+Cushing, Lena, 154 Maynard Rd., Framing- 
ham 

*Cutting, Abbie E., Warwick 

Dalton, Mary R., 371 Mill St., New Bedford 

Daniels, Laura A., 96 Florida St., Springfield 

*Davis, Bertha S., 43 E. Emerson St., Mel 
rose 

Davis, Blynn E., Supt. of Schools, Littleton 

Davis, Ruth E., State Teachers College 
Bridgewater 

Davison, Mrs. Louisa M., 
Everett 

*Davison, Margaret J., The Oaks Hotel, 31 
Thompson o Springfield 

Dean, Mary A., E. J. Shattuck School, Fulton 
St., Norwood 

"Dean, Stuart, Collicott School, Edge Hill 
Rd., Milton 

Dearborn, Helen M., Perkins School, Brockton 

De Loura, Lena M., Kingsbury School, Seaver 
St., Wellesley Hills 

*Desmarais, Laura B., Marcy Street School, 
Southbridge 

*Dingley, Vivian A., 20 Ware St., Cambridge 

Di Venuti, John, Horace Mann School, Everett 

Dodge, Gertrude M., 6 Coventry Rd., Wor- 
cester 

Donovan, James A., 855 E. Fifth St., South 
Boston 

Dority, Ruth E., 570 Center St.. Newton 

Downs, Leonard F., Hartshorn Rd., Walpole 

*Doyle, Blanche E., 44 Crosman Ave., Beach 
Bluff 

Driscoll, Nora, Aldenville School, Chicopee 

*Easton, Norman S.. Davis School, Que 
quechan St., Fall River 


Chapin School, Willi- 


Tatnuck School, Pleas- 


Lafayette School, 
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**Eldridge, Raymon W., Lawrence School, 
27 Francis St., Brookline 

Enright, Helen A., 1 Jean Rd., Arlington 

*Farley, Ethel M., 606 Main St., Wakefield 

Finn, Marie G., 347 Lebanon St., Melrose 

Fitzpatrick, John L., 180 Hammond St., 
Waltham 

Flagg, Sadie E., 114 Dickinson St., Springfield 

Fleming, John P., A. B. Bruce Grammar 
School, Lawrence 

Fleming, Mrs. Mary J., 16 Crescent Ave., 
Revere 

Fletcher, Helen M., 31 Thompson St., Spring 
field 

Forbush, L. Mabel, Fitch School, Waltham 

Forster, Bertha E., Brooks School, West Med- 
ford 

*Fuller, Le Roy E., Jenkins School, Scituate 

Fuller, Milton L., Central Grammar School, 
Dale Ave., Gloucester 

Furber, Mary A., 68 Cochituate Rd., Framing- 


Gainsman, Edith A., 2-A Marble St., Worces 
ter 

Gardner, Mabel M., Hancock School, Everett 

Gartland. Emma L., Thompson Street School, 
New Bedford 

Gearan, Marie M., D. M. Dillon School, Fitch 
burg 

Gibson, Mrs. Florence C., Roby School, Saugus 

*“Goodnow, Mrs. Gladys L., 216 Davis St., 
Greenfield 

*Goodspeed. Alice L., Capen School, Dedham 

Goulding, Katharine T., Upsala Street School, 
Worcester 

*Graham, Elizabeth, Edmund Anthony Junior 
School, Fairhaven 

Graham, John H., 15 Huron Ave., Cam 
briden 

“Grenache. Augusta A., High St., Ipswich 
Grover, Abbie C., 364 Main St.. Haverhill 

Hagerty. Margaret M., 611 Rimmon Ave., 
Chicot ec 

Hall, Francis T 
Brookline 

Hall. Rita K., Payson Park School. Belmont 

Harding. Elizabeth G., 23 Essex St., Beverly 

Harrington, Harlan P., 74 Weston Ave., Brain 
trec 

Hartwell, Mildred M., 50 Union St., Green 
fie ls 

Hatch, Bertha C., 51 First St., Melrose 

Haverty, Mary A., Hancock School, Par 
menter St., Boston 

‘Hawkinson, Emma S., 
ster 

Hayes, Mary A., 64 Prichard St., Fitchburg 

*Hedberg. Agnes H., Winslow School, Nor 
wood 

Henderson, Jennie M., 57 Birch St., Roslin 
dale 

*Hennigar, Lucy L., 
laston 

Hicks, Edith M., 17 Conomo Ave., Lynn 

Higgins, Effie Grace, 27 Marianne Rd., Wal 
tham 

Higgins. Ethel G., Hardy School, Arlington 

Hillman, I. E., 2019 Westfield St., West 
Springfield 

Hogan. John J., John R. 
Lawrence 

Holman, Hilda. Annie F 
Wellesley Hills 

Horrigan, Olive K., Elias Brookings School, 
Springfield 

Horton, Mrs. Etta A., 604 County St., New 
Bedford 

Jackson, Robert C., 101 Sycamore St., Brock 
ton 

Jewett, Grace Marion, 59 Vine St., Leomin 
ster 

Johnson, Ethel M., 11 Burrill Ave., Lynn 

Johnson, Olga A., 9 Falmouth St., Worcester 


William H. Lincoln School, 


29 Crosby St.. Web 


214 Safford St., Wal 


Rollins School, 


Warren School, 


Kanter, Marion R., R. W. Emerson School. 
Shirley St., Roxbury 

Keefe, Margaret M., Nichols School, Everett 

Keller, Roy E., Supt. of Schools, Mancheste; 

Kennealley, P. T., The Bowditch School, 
Salem 

Kerrigan, Katharine E., 2 Clement St, 
Worcester 

Knowlton, Hazel R., 92 Londonderry Rd., 
Marblehead 

La Flamme, Kenneth J., 
Newtonville 

*Lahan, Anna F., 51 Birchwood Rd., Methuen 

*Lane, Helen H., Center St., Segreganset 

Lane, Katherine, 99 Bell St., Chicopee 

Latchford, Mary E., 578 Pleasant St., Worces 


558 California St 


ter 

Lawlor, Edward A., Gilberi E. 
Lawrence 

Lawrence, Charlotte E., 
Saugus 

*Leach, Luthera M., 249 Prospect St., Brock 


Hood School, 


Emerson School. 


ton 

Leighton, William A., 23 Williston Rd., Au 
burndale 

Lenihan, William S., 96 Landseer St., West 
Roxbury 

Leonard, Alice V., Hamilton School, Everett 

*Leonard, Ehot B., 70 Oak St., 

Loftus, Mary B., 186 Crest Ave., 

Lusk, L. 
line 

Lyman, Esther S., Coolidge School, Melrose 

Lynch, Joseph E., Hugh O’Brien School 
Roxbury 

McAuliffe, Margaret I., 117 Forest St., 
Worcester 

McAuliffe, Mary K., 66 Fruit St., 


Greenwood 
) Revere 
Elizabeth, 1802 Beacon St., Brook 


W orces 


ter 

McCarthy. Julia L., School Street School 
School St., South Acton 

McGrath, Mary, Ordway School, School St 
Amesbury 

McGuire, Margaret, 35 Oxford St., Fairhaven 

*McHugh, Loretta, Center School, Norton 

*McIntire, Ralph A., 18 Park St., Florence 

*McMullen, Charles B., Centerville Estates, 
Centerville 

MacCallum, Mildred, Frederick Harris School, 
Springteld 

Macy. Frances B., 31 Parker St., New Bed 
ford 

Mahoney, John L., 87 Glendale Rd., Quincy 

*Manchester, Mrs. Helen S., Mount Pleasant 
School, Plymouth 

Marble. Sarah A., Room 12 City Hall 
Worcester 

March, Mildred, 132 Homer St., 
Center 

Marshall, Mrs Ethel N., 
Brockton 

Mason, Josephine D., 
field 

Mathews, Maud A., 71 Phillips St.. Fall 
River 

*May. Nellie C., Roosevelt School. Maynard 

Merriam, George H., 11 Ferdinand St., 
Worcester 

Metcalf, Lucie A., 9 Washburn Ter., Brook 
line 

Mileham, Hazel B.. Taconic Hall, State 
Teachers College. North Adams 

Miller, John L., Supt. of Schools, Brockton 

Mitchell, C. A., Supt. of Schools, Easthamp 
ton 

Molloy, Mary G., 146 Veazie St., North 
Adams 

Moore, Florence E., 227 Pope St., New Bed 
ford 

Moore, Harriet C., Box 92, Holden 

Moore, Helen F., 227 Pope St., New Bedford 

Morrison, William D., 117 Greene St., Wol 
laston 

Murdock, Gertrude, Franklin School, Everett 


Newton 
Whitman School 


Hooker School, Spring 
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*Murphy, Ellen M., Charles S 
School, Pleasant St., Lawrence 

*Murphy, Walter D., Lewis School, Everett 

Newbury, Robert J., Edith C. Baker School, 
Brookline 

*Newell, Mrs. Elizabeth T., 65 Spring St., 
Medford 

Norris, F. Helen, Perrin School, Thomas Rd., 
Wellesley 

O’Brien, Elizabeth, 53 Sewall St., Marble 
head 

O’Brien, Julia R., 4 Railroad Ave., Norwood 

O'Connor, Elizabeth W., Gaston School, South 
soston 

‘Oliver, Grace E., Dix H. School, Worcester 

O'Neil, Mary R., Belcher School, Chicopee 
4 ! 


Storrow 


Falls 

O'Rourke, Helen M., 
body 

Parker, Dr. Beryl, 285 Columbus St., Boston 
Patterson, Wilhelmina, 266 Pleasant St., 
Marblehead 

Perkins, Mary I., 586 Eastern Ave., East 


Endicott School, Pea 


’erley, Grace M., 23 Maple St., Maynard 

Porter, Frederick W., Supt of Schools, 
Greenfield 

Potter, Zulette, 101 Beach St., Revere 

Pottle, Annie C.. 89 Adams St., Waltham 

Powers, John F., 265 East St., East Walpole 

Preston, Alice M., 292 Dodge St., Beverly 

*Priest. Maud B., Thomas’ Hill School, 
Waltham 

Ramsdell, Alice E., 94 Massachusetts Ave., 
Springfield 

Randall, Joseph H., 454 Walnut St., 
ville 

Rankin, Ethel M., 18 Norton St., Worcester 

Reddy, Joseph A., William E. Endicott Dist., 
Glenway and Harvard Sts., Boston 

*Reid, Gertrude L., 50 Randall Ave., East 
Weymouth 

Remon, Ruth E., 

*Reynolds, 
Gardner 

Richardson, Bertha, 199 Belmont Ave., Spring 
field 

Richardson, Gertrude E., 
Springfield 

Richardson, Mary E., 50 Fairview St., East 
Dedham 

Riese, Helen M., Cornish School, Plymouth 

*Riley, Ellen F., 237 Elm St., Amesbury 

Riley. John C., 17 Roslin St., Dorchester 

Roberts, Helen, 7 Linden St.. Arlington 

Robinson, Chester A., J. S. Kendall School, 
Beech St.. Belmont 

Rolfe, John J., Supt. of Schools, Hinsdale 

Roode, Mabel E., 19 Blanchard Rd., South 
Weymouth 

*Salmon, John J., 27 Blake St., Cambridge 

Sauer, Edith, Ljnceln School, 732 Chestnut 
St... Springfield 

"Seavey, Morton R., Peter Bulkeley School, 
Concord 

*Seward, Elsie P., 15-A Jason St., Arlington 

Sharkey, A. Gertrude, 54 South St., Medford 

Shaw, Alice L., Hadley School, Swampscott 

Shea, Elizabeth M., May Street School, Wor 
cester 

Shea, Margaret E., 60 Freedom St., Fall 
River 

‘Sheahan, Thomas J., 
Boston 

Sherman, Mrs. Lida F., 81 High School Rd., 
Hyannis 

Shibles, Mark R., Daniel Butler School, Syca 
more St., Belmont 

Silva, Theodore R., Adams and _ Cranch 
Schools, Quincy 

Silvia, Catharina A., John J. Doran School, 
Fall River 

simpson, featrice A., 
Lynn 


Newton 


13 Juniper Ave., Salem 
Fordyce T.,’ 96 Chestnut St., 


62 Harvard St.. 


Bigelow School, South 


188 Euclid Ave., East 
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Skillings, Edith F., Winthrop School, Everett 

Skinner, Ruth, Avery School, Needham 

*Small, Lillian G., 165 Washington St., Lynn 

Smith, Ella H., Fulton and Davenport Schools, 
Medford 

Spooner, Florence, 903 Winthrop Ave., Re 
vere 

Stapleton, Mary E., 1387 Concord St., Saxon- 
ville 

Stone, Edith E., 10 Lyman Ter., Waltham 

*Stott, Helen Maud, 38 Crescent, Franklin 

Striley, Amy M., 133 Newburyport Turnpike. 
Danvers 

Stuart, Herman H., Supt. of Schools, Coolidge 
School Melrose 

Stuart, Pauline H., Parmenter School, Arling 
ton 

Sullivan, Annie G., 349 Whipple St., Fall 
River 

Sullivan, Edith, 493 W. Elm St.. Brockton 

Sullivan, Mary V., 2 Lucian St., Worcester 

*Sullivan, Maude H., Houghton School, E. 
Union St., North Adams 

Summerville, George, Quincy School, North 
Quincy 

Swasey, Miss Marion H., 58 Maple St., New 
Bedford 

Sweeney. Agnes G.. 100 Otis St.. Medford 

Sweeney, Joanna, 48 Morgan St., New Bed 
ford 

Sweeney, Margaret E., 73 Main St.. Quincy 

Sweet, Emily, 22 Hammond St., Waltham 

*Taylor, Charles H., 11 Appleton St., Water- 
town 

Tebbetts, Janetta M., 60 Pacific St.. Fitchburg 

Theola, Sister Mary, 2 Fellsway E., Malden 

Thompson, Helen L., 14 Eden Ave., West 
Newton 

Tobey, Eugene H., Lincoln School, Everett 

Todd, Wilfred E. E., Greendale School, Wor 
cester 

Towne, Lillian M., 15 Barrows St., Allston 

*Tracy, Earle B., 207 Middlesex St., North 
Andover 

Tracy, Joseph M.. 8 Montrose St.. Worcester 

Tripp, Coburn W., Mary Lee Burbank 

._ School, School St., Belmont 

Vaughan, Louise W., 20 Nixon St.. 


ter 
Vose, Wilda L., Callahan School. Norwood 
Wainwright, Lottie W., 533 Broadway, Fall 


Dorches 


River 
Walsh, Nellie, 9 Tucker St., Marblehead 
Ward, Frances W., Brook St., Framinzham 
“Wentworth, Florence A., 298 Elm St., Wal 
pole 
Wesley, Marian J., Supvr. of Elem. Education, 
Room 12, City Hall, Worcester 
Whitehead, John A., 27 Carpenter St., Ames 


yury 7 : ; 
Whitney, William I., 70 Sandwich St., Plym- 


outh 
*Willard, Addie I., Edward B. Newton School, 


Winthrop 
Williams, Winnie M.. 24 Bertram St., Bev 
erly 


*Wingate, Louise, 43 Myrtle Ave.. Fitchburg 

Wood, Mary L., 13 Chandler St., Maynard 

Woodbury, Charles H., 4 Lakecroft Court, 
Melrose 

*Woodward, Mrs. Lovina H., 24 Old Con 
necticut Path, Framingham 

Wyman, Jane M., 38 Woodbine Rd., Auburn- 
dale 

Yeomans, Rosa A., 
vere 

Ziersch, Anna L., 55 Linden St., Allston 


118 Atlantic Ave., Re- 


MICHIGAN 


Adams, Olive M., Prospect School, Ypsilanti 
*Albert, Mrs. Jessie S., Froebel School, 
Muskegon 
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\llmendinger, Walter H., Greenfield Park 
School, 17501 Brush St., Detroit 

Althuis, Verna, Froebel School, Holland 

Alward, Miss Marian E., 14200 Westwood, 
Detroit 

Anderson, Elsie I., 17655 Manderson Rd., De 
troit 

Anderson, Evelyn, Main Street School, Lan- 
sing 

Anderson, Jennie, 801 Thompson St., Flint 

Anderson, Mildred, 317 N. Pine St., Lansing 

Andries, [da K., 2000 Edison Ave., Detroit 

Arehart, Ira J., 11315 Rosemary Ave., De 
troit 

Armstrong, Donald C., Alger School, Detroit 

Attwood, Mrs. Wyla Waterman, Garfield 
School, Flint 

Avery, Eula V., 1123 Michigan Ave 
Arbor 

Ayres, Frank M., 285 Main St., Dundee 

Bachmann, Sophie C., 2139 Trombly Ave., 
Detroit 

Bacon, Meda, 731 Lafayette Ave., S. E., 
Grand Rapids 
taird, James, 35 

Bammel, Romeldz 
City 

tarbour, Julius E., 813 W. Court St.. Alma 

Barnhart, Helen M., 117 Ferguson St., Lan 
sing 

Barton, Lulu M., 309 Parsonage St., Dowagiac 

Bastian, Mame, 1723 Lapeer Ave., Saginaw 

Bates, Helena M., 9594 American Ave., De 
troit 

teach, Gertrude I., Wever School, Pontiac 

Seattie, Grace E., 7710 E. Jefferson St., De 
troit 

feck, Carl G., 11846 Wilshire Ave., Detroit 

Becker, Marshall A., 6436 Callahan Ave., 
Dearborn 

Begole, Jennebelle, 2933 W. Chicago St., De 
troit 

telisle, John H., 13287 Robson, Detroit 

Benson, Margaret V., 2718 Chevrolet Ave 
Flint 

masons Abraham Donn, 14735 Orangelawn, 
Jetroit 

Bigelow, Blanche, Willow Street School, Lan 
sing 

Birkam, George, 4875 Greenway Ave., De- 
troit 

‘Blackman, Ruth M., 
Hazel Park 

Blakeslee, Avis, Wanda School, Ferndale 

Bloodgood, Nell, Lincoln Street School, Lan 
sing 

Bloom, Walter, 700 Seward St., Detroit 

Bolton, Frederick R., 20200 Canterbury, De- 
troit 

Booth, Evelyn W., 70 Alger Ave., Detroit 

§$Boston, Fannie E., 987 Emerson Ave., De- 
troit 

Bott, L. Helen, 6420 McGraw Ave., Detroit 

Bowen, Harold C., 14395 Artesian St., Detroit 

Bradley, Mrs. Fanny, Kearsley Street School, 
Flint 

jrewer, Jessie M., 18 Porter St., Pontiac 

troehm, Clara, 4833 Ogden, Detroit 

Brovont, Dean W., 215 E. 1ilth St., Traverse 
City 

*Browe, Dr. Herman, 1354 Broadway, Detroit 

Browe, Walter A., 9206 Avis, Detroit 

3rown, Harold, 11876 Nashville St., Detroit 

grown, Mary M., 5536 St. Antoine, Detroit 
Suckley, Dorothy, 1419 S. University Ave., 
Ann Arbor 

Burgwin, Mignon, 6781 Taft, Detroit 

jurk, Helen J., 11131 Kercheval St., Detroit 

Burns, Helena, 16411 Curtis, Detroit 

Surt, Ethel V., 16611 Lawton Ave., Detroit 
Suxton, Elaine, 138 California Ave., Highland 
Park 

Caesar, J. Harold, Angell School, Muskegon 


, Ann 


5 Philip, Detroit 
1, 311 Lafayette Ave., Bay 


’ 


United Oaks School, 





Campbell, Charlotte, 2975 W. Chicago, Detroit 
arey, Thomas, 5250 Berkshire, Detroit 
‘arpenter, Ralph R., 5723 Hamilton St., De 
troit 

‘arroll, Agnes W., 20232 Stratford St., De 
troit 

‘arroll, John, 1464 25th St., Detroit 

‘arter, Winifred J., 20171 Lichfield St., De 
troit 

“aswell, Inez E., R. F. D. 2, Birmingham 
‘harbonneau, Anna M., 18220 Greenlawn 
Ave., Detroit 

‘hase, Martha B., 808 Bush St., Jackson 
‘hurch, Frank H., 2860 Twelve Mile Rd., 
Farmington 
*Clark, Lee O., 
dale ; 
‘eveland, J. Arlene, John P. Wilson School, 
Pontiac 

‘Clow, Jennie M., 4404 Columbus Ave., De 
troit 

‘oates, Elizabeth M.. 2705 Lapeer St., Flint 
‘obel, Florence, 14100 Strathmoore Ave., De 
troit 

‘oll, Dorothy, 19715 Shrewsbury R 
troit 

‘ollar, Lovina, Holbrook School, 2361 Alice 
St., Hamtramck 


an 
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~o 


~n 


ae 


Martin Road School, Fern 
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lone 


— 


1, De 


~ 


Collins. Florence, 81% S. Johnson = Ave., 
Pontiac 
Collins, Oard C., 15440 Littlefield Ave., De 


troit 

‘ooney, Joseph, 4863 Treadwell, Wayne 
‘ourtis, Dr. S University High School 
Bldg., Room 4020, Ann Arbor 


~~ 


Cousins, Esther J., 3318 Whitney Ave., De 
troit 

Cowe, Ethel, Trombly School, Grosse Pointe 
Park 

Creswell, Grace O., 2464 Lothrop St., De 
troit 

Crosby, Bertha E., 5917 Vermont, Detroit 


‘ross, Sydnie M., 8710 Radford St., Detroit 

‘rysler, Rose, Courville School, 144 Long 
wood Ave., W., Detroit 

“ummings, Jennette, 325 W. Hudson Ave., 
Royal Oak 

Surtis, Eva M., 1030 Grand Traverse St., 
Flint 

Curtiss, Mr. Dale, 14034 Abington St., De 
troit 

Curtiss, Florence E., 4650 Braden, Detroit 

Davis, Ethel A., 515 W. Michigan Ave., 
Lansing 

Davis, Irene C., 17655 Manderson Rd., De 
troit 

Davison, Ethel, 16745 Lamphere, Detroit 

Dawson, Edwin, 11112 W. Outer Dr., Detroit 

Dell, George, 5220 Spokane, Detroit 

De Manigold, Mary L. G., 1031 Wayburn 
Ave., Detroit 

Disner, Sol, 18652 Littlefield, Detroit 

Dixon, Walter E., 4833 Ogden St., Detroit 

Doerr, Georgia, Cedar Street School, Lansing 

Doherty, Mary C., 5244 Spokane St., Detroit 

Donlin, Mrs. Verna M., 10410 E. Jefferson, 
Detroit 

Donovan, Alice H., 13065 E. Outer Dr., De 
troit 

Dorland, Ida, 301 N. Chilson St., Bay City 

Doty, Nina E., 160 State Ave., Pontiac 

Doyen, Gertrude, Madison-Lennox Hotel, De- 
troit 

Drouillard, Mary G., 3518 W. Warren Ave., 
Detroit 

Drouin, Alice V., 1063 Beaconsfield, Grosse 
Pointe Park 

Dunn, Ida, 14906 Biltmore St., Detroit 

Durham, Louisa, Lakeview School, 300 High- 
land Ave., Battle Creek 

Eaton, Ruth, Woodward School, Kalamazoo 

Ebaugh, A. Raymond, Starr School, Royal 

Oak 
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Gladys L., 310 Stockdale St., Flint 
Ethel E., 5611 Rich St., Detroit 
Ferris G., 2661 Grand Ave., W., De- 


Edgar, 

Egeler, 

Elliott, 
troit 

*Elliott, Myrtle A., 1037 
Sainte Marie 

Ellsworth, Bert B., 1065 
Grosse Pointe Park 

*Engler, Marie V., 515 W. Michigan, Lansing 

Estabrook, Eudora. P., 511 Ethel Ave., S. E., 
Grand Rapids 

Facchinetti, Terezina, 4045 29th St., Detroit 

Faner, Kathryn, Calvin Coolidge School, Flint 

Farr, Jean G., Longfellow School, Chevrolet 
Ave., Flint 

Feaheny, Adele L., 17356 


Ashmun St., Sault 


Beaconsfield St., 


Monica Ave., De- 


troit é‘ 
Fee, Lena M., 712 S. Oakley Si., Saginaw, 
W. S. 


Fey, Marguerite, 3325 Wiscasset, 
Fine, Huldah, 2970 Blaine 
Firestone, Mrs. Myrtle 
versity, Ann Arbor 
Fish, Maude, 712 Baldwin St., 
Rapids 
Fleming, 
Detroit 
Ford, Marian M., 9275 Wyoming, Detroit 
Forsman, Bertha L., 343 Grand Blvd., Detroit 
Fouch, Mrs. Jennie B., 217 Burr Oak St., 
Kalamazoo 
*Frederick, 


mingham 


Dearborn 
Ave., Detroit 
Bevan, 619 E. Uni- 


S. E., Grand 


Jennie M., 1971 Longfeliow Ave., 


Magdalene, Quarton School, Bir- 


Froelich, Dorothea E., 504 Hendrie Blvd., 
Royal Oak 
*Galloway, Lyman C., 1247 Garden Court, 


Dearborn 
Gasner, Mrs. Helen 
Ave., Dearborn 
Gibson, Walter E., 
coln Park 
Gifford, llah B., 20710 Pilgrim Ave., 
Gilday, Jane A., 11347 Cheyenne, 
Giles, Melvia, 610 Gratiot St., Alma 
Gill, Cleo B., 208 Eason St., Detroit 
Gladden, Theron A., 11682 Birwood, Detroit 
Gonne, Edythe, 2921 E. Forest, Detroit 
Goodell, Benjamin E., Claude J. Miller 
School, 12th and Francis Sts., Ecorse 
Grabman, Mrs. Eunice J., 1406 Field Ave., 


M., 215 Ft. Dearborn 


1365 Ft. Park Blvd., Lin- 


Detroit 
Detroit 


Detroit 
Gragg, Harry H., 4725 Martin, Detroit 
Graham, Albert A., 901 Calvert, Detroit 
Green, ag 2775 Maybury Grand, Datvale 
Greenbaum, Bertha B., 318 Paris Ave., S. E., 


Grand Wanide 


**Gregory, Arnold, Exec. Com., Dept, of 
Elem. School Prin., 7“. Educ. Assn., 
Raupp School, Lincoln Park 
*Grishow, Ethel, Prairieview School, Battle 
Cree 

Grodeski, Anthony, 2001 Belmont St., Ham- 
tramck 


Guilloz, Mabelle E., 


Atkinson School, 4900 
E. Hildale Ave., 


Detroit 


Haessly, Louis E., 14900 Coyle St., Detroit 
*Hale, Martha, Republic School, Alma 
Haley, Nelle, Dir. of Elem. Education, 620 


S. Jefferson, Saginaw 
Hall, Isabell, 288 Josephine, Detroit 
Halladay, Inez, Barnes Avenue School, Lan- 
sing 
Hamlin, Charlotte, 120 Winona St., Detroit 
Hardie, Frances S., 16250 La Salle Blvd., De 
troit 


Harper, Edith, 206 Pendleton St., Bay City 
Harris, Zita A., 8710 Radford, Detroit 
*tHartung, Urban, Jr., Scripps School, 2141 
Belvidere, Detroit 

Hathway, Grazia, McKinley School, Dowagiac 
Haupt, Hazel, 136 W. 18th St., Holland 
*Hawes, Carolyn, Washington School, Holland 
Healy, Oliver B., 13297 Lauder Ave., Detroit 


Hedrick, Ethel, 811 E. 
Henchey, Leona A., 


Huron St., 
4045 29th St., Detr 
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Ann Arbor 


oit 


Hilborn, Mrs. Clara M., 2005 Francis Ave., 
Flint 

Hobart, Herbert L., Maire School, Kerchival 
at Cadieux, Grosse Pointe 

Hodges, Duncan C., 906 Woodcrest Dr., Royal 
Oak 

Holland, Mary N., 4320 Cortland, Detroit 

Honeysette, Bethel, 429 Pearl St., Kalamazoo 

Horton, Mrs Jeannette, Garfield School, Su 
perior Blvd., Wyandotte 

Hosner, Marion, 393 N. Main St., Romeo 

*tHotchkiss, Lyle E., Salina Junior High 
School, Lowery and Salina Aves., Dearborn 


Houghton, Alice, 
Howard, Ervin, Asst. 
Neckel Ave., 


Supt. of Schools, 
Dearborn 


100 Niagara, Bay City 


I/ I/ 


*Hoyt, Miss Cleo, 701 Lafayette Ave., S. E., 
Grand Rapids 

Hubbard, Evelyn B., 3020 Burns Ave., De 
troit 

Ihrman, Hermine, 182 W. 15th St., Holland 

James, Elsie E., 352 Bradley St., Flint 

Jennings, Elsie J., 848 Pingree, Detroit 

Jones, Etta F., 1044 Fairmount St., S. E., 
Grand Rapids 

Jones, Robert W., 85 Poplar St., Wyandotte 

Jose, Mamie E., 301 Summit Ave., Jackson 

Junth, Gladys A., 911 Pallister, Detroit 

Kane, Ruth F., 650 Philip Ave., Detroit 

Kelly, Ethel M., 440 Westcombe, Flint 

Kemp, Maude E., 2111 Mullane St., Detroit 

Kepperling, Inez, 14450 Burt Rd., Detroit 

Kerby, Fred J., Defer School, Kercheval at 
Beaconsfield, Grosse Pointe 

Kerwin, Sophie, 7350 Southfield, Detroit 

Kilander, Mrs. Pansy, 18100 Bentler, Detroit 

King, Dorothea, 17600 San Juan Dr., De 
troit 

Knapp, Margaret, Christiancy Street School, 
Lansing 

*Knighton, Edward J., 9047 Beverly Court, 
Detroit 

Konstanzer, Mrs. Mildred Beier, 171! 
Crocker Blvd., Mt. Clemens 

Kraatz, Mrs. Marion Terry, Marr School, De 
troit 

Krug, Marguerite C., 5000 30th St., Detroit 


Kuhn, Florence E., 5963 Cadillac Ave., De 
troit 

Kull, Charlotte <A., 954 Nottingham Rd., 
Grosse Pointe Park 

Lafferty, Marcella, 4437 Monroe St., Ecorse 

Laing, Bernice, 12787 Northlawn St., De- 
troit 

tLaing, Earl R., 16265 Westmoreland Rd., 
Detroit 

Lannen, Julia, 4354 Virginia Pk., Detroit 

Lannin, Jean, 15721 Ashton Rd., Detroit 

Lawrence, Anna R., 1212 Fifth Ave., Bay 
City 

Le Bost, Mrs. Anna, 16834 Ilene Ave., De 
troit 

Lechler, Rhoda, 19186 Monte Vista, Detroit 

Leteker, Alice, 3807 Gladstone St., Detroit 

Levis, Luetta, 5599 Underwood St., Detroit 
Lewis, James A., Supt. of Schools, Dowagiac 


Lewis, Ruth A., 330 W. Grand, Mus 
Livingstone, Ruby, Hall School, 
Grandville, Grand Rapids 


*Lockwood, Glenn O., Ann Visger School, 
River Rouge 

Long, Marjorie, Hoover School, Hazel Park 

Lown, Venna A., 13065 E. Outer Dr., De- 
troit 

McAdam, Alice H., 2525 Brooklyn St., De- 
troit 

a Jessie, 2694 Philadelphia Ave., 

Detroit 

McCarthy Julia M., 16164 Asbury Park St., 

Detroit 


kegon 


Hall St. and 











McConnell, Clara E., 
troit 
McCrimmon, Marguerite, Angell School, Berk- 


670 Pingree Ave., De 


ey 
McDevitt, Rosabelle, 734 Delaware Ave., De- 
troit 
McDonald, Lucile, 1415 
McDougall, Josephine, 
School, Flint 
McEwen, Vera D., 4800 Collingwood, Detroit 


Parker 


Fairview 


St., Detroit 
Elementary 


McGowan Margaret C., 2535 Atkinson Ave., 
Detroit 

McGuinness, Mae E., 17211 Northlawn, De 
troit 


McKinney, Rachel, 5468 Stanton St., Detroit 
McLaughlin, Charles, 7350 Southfield St., De 


troit 
McMahon, Mary, 19500 Tineman, Detroit 
McMahon, Rachel, 13185 Pinehurst Ave., De 
troit 
McMillan, Irene A., 2997 Bewick, Detroit 
McSweeney, Mary C., 9271 W. Outer Dr., 
Detroit 


ea 


McVean, Gertrude, 32 
Mackay, 


7 Perry St., Pontiac 
Mary B., 2531 Calvert St., Detroit 


Mahony, Mary M., 324 E. Bethune St., De 
troit 

Malone, Kathryn J.. 16833 Sorrento, Detroit 

Marsh, Mrs. Lettie A., 912 Virginia St., S. E., 
Grand Rapids 

Martens, John F., 246 Oakhurst Ave., Kala 


mazoo 

Martin, Thekla, 10415 Lakepointe, Detroit 
Mead, Ina J., 18607 Reed St.. Melvindale 
*Mead, Stephen, Central School, Grand Haven 


Menger, Hilda, R. D. 1, Holt 

*Messner, Clarence J., Richard School, 175 
McKinley. Grosse Pointe Farms 

*Miller, William C., Jr., Henry Ford School, 
Highland Park 

Mitchell, Mrs. Estella, 14216 Winthrop Ave., 
Detroit 

Moore, Ormand D., 15820 Oakfield St., De 


troit 
Mumaw, Alda, 120 S. Mason St., Saginaw 
Mumford, Edgar H. E., George W. 
School, Cortland and Second Aves., 
land Park 
*“Munroe, Jessie M., 1379 Seward, Detroit 
Munson, Eva M., 355 Philip, Detroit 
Murphy, Anna E., 17345 Cherrylawn, Detroit 
Mygatt, Cynthia J.. 4311 Cortland, Detroit 
Nehil, M. Ann, 2360 W. Grand Blvd., De 


Ferris 


High 


troit 
Nelson, Marie, 318 W. Second St., Flint 
Netzorg, Sadie, 18100 Bentler, Detroit 
Neu, Mrs. Marjorie Fraser, 15292 Bringard 


St., Detroit 
Newman, Ethlyn, 926 Junction St., Detroit 


Newstead, Winona, 11899 Ohio Ave., Detroit 

Nill, Louise K. B., 483 Keelson Dr., Detroit 

*Nixon, Boyd E., Kosciuszko School, Flem 
ing and Burger Sts., Hamtramck 

Nyman, Alfreda, 129 S. Mansfield St., Iron 
wood 

Obel, Henry, 1000 Alger, Detroit 

ah - pe Edna M., 209 N. Linn St., Bay 
city 

O’Harrow, Ina, 10 Moss Ave.. Detroit 


O’Keefe, Nora, 3250 Chicago Blvd., Detroit 
Oliver, Jean, 2691 Boston Blvd., Detroit 
Osborne, Mrs. Agnes W., 18685 Wooding- 
ham Dr., Detroit 
Osborne, Mrs. Catherine 
7731 Sylvester, Detroit 
+Otto, Dr. Henry J., W. 
tion, Battle Creek 
Owen, Allah M., 83 Edmund PI., Detroit 
Page, Florence, 11870 Ohio St., Detroit 
Page, John S., Supt. of Schools, Howell 
Parker, Helen M., 16025 Whitlock, Detroit 
*Parker, Howard L., 22926 Nona Ave., Dear- 
born 


W., Jones School, 


K. Kellogg Founda- 
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Parrish, Pearl L., 604 W. Larkin St., Mid. 
land 
Pascoe, May F., 2005 Francis St., Flint 


Patterson, Laura C., 18947 Pennington Dr., 
Detroit 

Pearl, Norton 

Pearson, Mrs. Carolyn A., 
Flint 

Pettitt, Jay S., 

Phillips, A. J., 


H., 14825 LamplHere, Detroit 
321 E. Newell St., 
21532 


Exec 


Ave., Detroit 
Michigan Edu 


Curtis 
Sec’y., 


cation Assn., Lansing 
Pickett, Mrs. Lillian H., 111 W. Baker St., 
Flint 
Pierce, Vernon P., 15376 Hartwell St., Detroit 
Pope, Charlotte B., 813 Lake Dr., Grand 
Rapids 
Popp, Mrs. Cleo E., Hazelton School, Flint 
Porter, Alta M., 1607 Fifth Ave., Bay City 
Pringle. May R., 4248 Seebaldt St., Detroit 
Race, George A., 312 N. McClellan St., Bay 
City 
Randall, Leo M., 3952 Bewick, Detroit 
Raynor, Florence, 19330 Lindsay, Detroit 
Reaume, Rhoda, 6141 Stanton Ave., Detroit 
Redman, Mabel M.. 75 Avalon Ave., Detroit 
Reeves, Erma L., 5161 Charles St., Detroit 


Renton, Janet M., 128 Woodland Ave., Detroit 


Reynolds, O. D., 14909 Cleophus, Allen Park 

Rietzkat, Bertha Nell, 1251 17th St., Detroit 

Rietzkat, Marie B., 3379 Scovel St., Detroit 

*Robertson, Florence, 1016 Ann Arbor St., 
Flint 

Robinson, Orlo J.. Copernicus Junior High 
School, 11410 Charest, Hamtramck 

*Robinson, Roy E., 142 Larrand Pk., High 
land Park 

Robison, Alice E., 103 Hazelwood Ave., Detroit 

Roethke, Louise W., 20411 Picadilly Rd., 
Detroit 

Rogers, Alex R., 14317 Hubbel St.. Detroit 

Rogers, Carlyle, 26866 York Rd., Royal Oak 


Rogers, Esca B., 121 Arbor St., Kalamazoo 

Rosenthal, Aimee A., 4261 Kensington Rd., 
Detroit 

Ross, Meta. 744 W. Adeline, Detroit 

Rouse, Jessie H., 2503 S. Washington Ave., 
Saginaw 

Rudduck, Lillian W., 14920 Grandville St., 


Detroit 
Russ, Marjorie, 235 Buena Vista Ave., Detroit 
Ryan, Lenora M., 429 Eighth St., Escanaba 


Sage, Marie K., 8100 E. Jefferson Ave 
Detroit 

*Schafer, Rose K., 130 E. Sixth St.. Monroe 

Schoolcraft, Pearl T., 518 Minor Ave., Kala 
mazoo 

Schroeder, Margaret, Thomas Street School, 
Lansing 

Schulz, Mary C., 19185 Bretton Dr., Detroit 

Scollay, Lois A., 2281 W. Grand Blvd., 
Detroit 

Seavitt, Roy W., 4340 W. Jefferson, Detroit 

*Seebeck, Elizabeth. 1008 Harrison St., Bay 


ity 

Seeley. Mary E., 729 Ruddiman Ave., North 
Muskegon 

Sheahan, Stella M., 4311 Avery Ave., Detroit 


Sheridan, Margaret E., 1727 Glynn Court, 
Detroit 

Sherman, Edna, 17045 Grand River, Detroit 

Short, Mrs. Mabelle I., Washington School, 
Flint 

Siders, Bruce R., 306 Tuxedo St., High- 
land Park 

Sievewright, Agnes, 3421 Chicago Blvd., De 
troit 

Simmerson, Gertrude, 617 N. Van Buren St., 


Bay City ; 
Simpson, Helen, 6230 Plainview. Detroit 


Slade, Carolyn, 306 State St., S. E., Grand 
Rapids 

Smith, Hattie M., Longfellow School, Royal 
Oak 
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Smith, Margaret M., 2214 Longfellow St., 
Detroit 

Smith, Mrs. Mildred S., 2281 W. Grand Blvd., 
Detroit 

Smith, Sylvia, Grand River Avenue School, 
Lansing ; : : 

Spaulding, Marie, 742 College St., S. E., 
Grand Rapids ; 

Speaker, Gaylord, Furgason School, River 
Rouge 

Speke Grace C., 6083 Vermont, Detroit 

Spooner, Janet G., Jacoby School, 13210 
Maine, Detroit ; : 

Springman, John H., Pierce School, Bir- 
mingham : . 

Starling, Mabel C., 8811 Quincy Ave., Detroit 

Stauch, Rose K., Dickinson School, Ham- 
tramck 

Staudacher, Ethel, 910 Salzburg St., Bay City 

Steeds, Ivah, 4237 Larchmont, Detroit 


114 W. Adams St., 
20119 Wisconsin, 


Detroit 
Detroit 


Steger, Gertrude, 
Stemmelen, Owen F., 


Stolson, Anna K., 534 Evergreen St., East 
Lansing 

Stout, Grover, 1851 W. Grand Blvd., Detroit 

Strowenjans, Dora, 213 W. Tenth St., Holland 

Sturm, Mrs. Gladys F., 4261 Kensington Rd., 
Detroit 

Sudman, C. G., Lapham School, Allen Park 

Sullivan, Irene F., 2202 Bewick Ave., Detroit 


Sullivan, Mary C., 3217 W. Gr: ind Ave., 


Detroit 

Sweeney, Angela, 13 Oakland Park Blvd., 
Royal Oak 

Sweeney. Anne M., 36 Winona St., High- 
land Park 

Taipale, Mrs. Anna, 15641 Woodland Dr., 
Dearborn 

Tenny, John W., 7745 Pinehurst St., Dear 
born 

Teusink, Mary, 812 Ludington St., Escanaba 

+*Thomas, John S., 18295 Oak Dr., Detroit 

Thompson, Florence, 7300 Garden St., Detroit 

Thomson, Miss Marion, 16411 Curtis, Detroit 


Trombly, Roberta C., 899 Lakepointe, Detroit 


Tucker, Ethel M., 76 Kerby Rd., Grosse Pointe 
Farms 

Tuomey, Margaret, 1459 Lawrence St., Detroit 

Van Dyk, Henrietta, 3498 Beniteau, Detroit 

Van Gallow, Helen, 601 S. Mildrid, Dearborn 

Van Norman, Margaret, 6420 McGraw Ave., 
Detroit 

Varty, Violet L., 13115 E. Jefferson St., 
Detroit 

Voorhees, James H., 3801 Pasadena Ave., 
Detroit 

Wagner, Louise M., 813 Hancock St., Port 
Huron 

Walcott, E. Forrest, 104 Abbott St., River 
Rouge 

Walker, Clyde M., 561 Brady, Detroit 

Walther, Marie, 2225 Janes Ave., Saginaw 

Wareham, Lucille E., 288 Moran Rd., Grosse 
Pointe Farms 

Waugh, Nellie <A., 13538 Mendota Ave., 
Detroit 

Weber, Ernest, Training School, Richland 

Weidemann, Mathilda, 269 Erskine St., Detroit 

Welch, Edith, Craft School, 3310 Vinewood 


Ave., Detroit 
Wenzel, Brigetta E., 


5503 Lakepointe, 
Weter, Grace E., 


S513. S. Trey St. 


Detroit 
Royal Oak 


Whistle, Mrs. Retha Clark, 2207 Hills St., 
Flint 
White, Carolyn, 706 Salzburg St., Bay City 


Wilson, Adelaide M., 7300 Garden, Detroit 


Wilson, Claudia V., 524 W. Greendale Ave., 
Detroit 

Wilson, Grace, 224 E. Court St., Flint 

Wingertszahn, Laura L., 1516 Vinewood St., 
Detroit 

Woody, Dr. Clifford, School of Education, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 


L IST OF Memsers 





Woolfenden, Grace F., 12920 Wadsworth, 
Detroit 

Wuennecke, Laura, Ferry School, Grand 
laven 

Yager, Gretchen J., Woodruff Elementary 
School, Wyandotte 

Yokom, Merle C., 12362 Cherrylawn, Detroit 

Young, Mrs. Amelia D., 7364 Churchill Ave., 
Detroit 

MINNESOTA 

Alatalo, Laina, 29 13th St., Cloquet 

Appley, Lena Grace, 183 S. Chatsworth St., 
St. Paul 

Archer, Dr. C. P., 1381 N. Cleveland Ave.. 


St. Paul 


*Becker, Elsa, 1732 E. Fourth St., Duluth 

Berge, Marvin L., 809 Harrison St., Eveleth 

Berning, T. J., 3500 47th Ave., S., Minne- 
apolis 

Boysen, Mrs. Agness, 705 Kenwood Pkwy., 
Minneapolis 

Brueckner, Dr. Leo J., Prof. of Elem. Educa- 
tion, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 

Butoroc, Milo M., Box 37, Riverton 

Carleton, Mary E., Hiawatha School, Minne- 
apolis 

Carlson, Ida C., 3118 E. 22nd St., Minneapolis 

Christenson, Cornel! H., Supt. of Schools, 


High School, White Bear Lake 
Coleman, Gertrude, Fulton School, Minneapolis 
Cottrell, R. G., Independent School Dist. No. 
131, Frost 


Cross, C. Willard, Supt. of Schools, Faribault 
High School, Faribault 

Davidson, A. O., Supt. of Schools, Springfield 

Davini, William ( 1678 Niles Ave., St. Paul 

de Sales, Sister Francis, Marshall 

Dosdall, Bertha A., 1332 Dayton Ave., St. 
Paul 

Drohan, Gertrude, 15 Circle West, Hilldale 
No. 9, Minneapolis 

Dunn, Irene E Drew School, Avon and 
Lafond Sts., St. Paul 

Dutton, Mrs. Jean U., 1222 W. 3lst St.. 
Minneapolis 

Frank, S. Marie, 319 N. 60th Ave., W., 
Duluth 

Frederickson, Mrs. Claire L., Howe School, 
43rd Ave., S. and 38th St., Minneapolis 

Ginsberg, Annie, 1744 Laurel Ave., St. Paul 

Gorman, Mary, 727 E. Third St., St. Paul 

Hamilton, Katherine, 615 City Hall, St. Paul 


Hankerson, Marshall R., 
Grasston 


*Hanson, Lillian C., 
Point Schools, 


Supt. of Schools, 


Bryant, Monroe and Park 


Duluth 


Heinrichs, Evelyn K., 3447 Garfield Ave., S.. 
Minneapolis 

Hellberg, Charles F., 4848 Pleasant Ave., S., 
Minneapolis 

Helleloid, Stanley, Alexander Baker School. 
International Falls 

Herrly, Dora J., 712 First Ave., W., Grand 
Rapids 

Holtz, Jennie F., Irving School, 17th Ave., 
S. and 28th, Minneapolis 

Jasperson, Lillian, 4403 Harriet St., Minne- 
apolis 

Johnson, Jennie U., Hayden Heights School, 
St. Paul 

Johnson, M. E., Supt. of Schools, North 
Saint Paul Public School, Cor. Helen St. 
and 12th Ave., North St. Paul 

Johnson, S. O., Supt. of Schools, Fosston 

Keckefoth, Ethel H., Bryn Mawr School, 
Cedar Lake Rd. and Russell Ave., S., 
Minneapolis 

Kirk, A. W., Jackson School, Edmund and 
Arundel Sts., St. Paul 

Knox, Bess June, John Ericson School, 43rd 
and 31st Ave., Minneapolis 
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Krogstadt, Marie C., Simmons School, Minne- 
haha and E. 38th St., Minneapolis 

**Lichtenberger, James F., Windom School, 
Minneapolis 

Lougheee, Mildred, 93 N. Lexington St., St. 
au 

McAlister, Gladys M., Dowling School, 3900 
W. River Rd., Minneapolis 

McCauley, Clara J., 89 N. 
aul 

McGough, Mary E., 1701 James St., St. Paul 

McNaughtan, Edith L., Liudsay School, 310 
Pleasant, St. Paul 

Mallory, Blanche, 715 E. First St., Duluth 

Malmquist, M. L., Supt. of Schools, Inde- 
pendent School Dist. No. 35, Buhl 

Maloney, Marguerite L., Lincoln School, 1190 
Lincoln Ave., St. Paul 

Metag, E. H., Lincoln School, Mankato 

Murray, Albert Sherman, 1242 W. Minnehaha 
St., St. Paul 

Murray, L. C., Supt. of Schools, Atkin 

Nelsen, Miss Alpha C., 1299 Grand Ave., 
St. Paul 

Newell, Esther, Warrington School, 37th St. 
and Third Ave., S., Minneapolis 

Nyhus, Ellen, Curtis Hotel, Minneapolis 

O'Farrell, Margaret G., Logan School, Minne- 
apolis 

Olsen, Thilda, 336 N. Whitford St., Fergus 
Falls 

Peters, Leone E., 2809 Park Ave., S. Minne 
apolis 

Petrich, Selma, 1515 Woodland Ave., Duluth 

Probst, Ella M., 4841 France Ave., Minne 
apolis 

Reed, Myrtle, 4008 Sunnyside Ave., Minne 
apolis 

Ringdahl, N. Robert, 3220 Tenth Ave., S., 
Minneapolis 

Rosa, Irvin E., Supt. of Schools, Owatonna 

*Rossman, Mabel A., Jackson School, Duluth 

Roverud, Ella M., 622 Grand Ave., St. Paul 

Sand, Anna, 103 W. 36th St., Minneapolis 

Scanlan, Alice M., 1299 Grand Ave., St. Paul 

*Shove, Helen B., 3116 Clinton Ave., S., 
Minneapolis 

Staudemaier, W. W., 5612 S. Tenth Ave., 
Minneapolis 

Taylor, Jessie E., R. R. 11, Minneapolis 

Wallar, Beulah H., Greeley School, 26th St 
and 12th Ave., S., Minneapolis 

Wallenberg, Edith C., Irving School, Grand 
and Grotto, St. Paul 

Weld, Paul A., Cobb-Cook School, Hibbing 

Wiecking, Anna M., College Elementary 
School, State Teachers College, Mankato 

wae Mrs. Leone, 3424 Park Ter., Minne 
apolis 

Wind, Kate, Lake Harriet School, 42nd Ave 
and Sheridan, S., Minneapolis 


Oxford St., St. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Archer, Ellie, 1213 20th Ave., Meridian 

Baker, Miss Quintard, Barr School, Jackson 
Sass, L. Myrtle, 7 Calhoun Ave., Yazoo City 

Boone, H. E., Columbia 

Jourdeaux, Annie, 1719 24th Ave., Meridian 

Brewer, Lucile, Elem. School Supvr., Box 
984, Vicksburg 

grown, Virginia, 621 25th Ave., Meridian 

Carter, Mrs. Laurie Mae, 3211 24th Ave., 
Meridian 

*Clement, Bess Rogers, Eliza Clark School. 
Clarksdale 

Cortright, Louise, 252 Griffith St., Jackson 

Dempster, Alice, 1607 24th Ave., Meridian 

Dickins, Hattie, Box 172, Leland 

Duling, Lorena, 718 N. Congress St., Jackson 

Eckford, Lucy, Starkville 

Gaston, Evelyn, 1615 24th Ave., Meridian 

Gillespie, R. H., 1528 Madison Ave., Oxford 


Harmon, T. L., Route 2, Leggett School, 
McComb 

Horn, Lizzie, 404 College St., Grenada 

**Houston, Miss Gabriel, 111 W. Second St., 
Clarksdale 

Houston, Mattie, 601 Main St., Greenville 

Key, Mary Belle, 321 Dunbar St., Jackson 

lester, Laura R., R. F. 5, Jackson 

Lewis, Charles L., Box 292, Amory 

McKee, Clyde V., State Elem. Supvr., State 
Dept. of Education, Jackson 

McLemore, Mrs. Sallie S., 209 S. 31st Ave., 
Hattiesburg 

Majure, Ursula, 1315 19th Ave., Meridian 

Marshall, Mary R., Charleston 

Milner, Bessie, 720 E. Beach, Gulfport 

Mounger, Lurline, Box 117, Clarksdale 

O’Bannon, Mrs. Fred, Starling School, Green 
ville 

Oliver, Jane, Cleveland 

Ousley, Robert Wayde, 2424 20th St., Gulfport 

Richey, Elizabeth, Office of County Supt., 
Oxtord 

Ritch, Alma, 211 Lameuse St., Biloxi 

Robison, Mrs. Janie A., State College for 
Women, Columbus 

Rogers, Mae, 209 Mabel St., Hattiesburg 

Smith, Irene, 635 33rd Ave., Meridian 

Stark, R. L., 102 N. Hinds St., Greenville 

Stokes, Mary M., Box 344, Columbus 

Tanner, L. W., Supt. of Schools, Senatobia 

Thornton, Mattie, 2310 13th St., Meridian 

Varnado, Effie, 612 Washington St., Green- 
wood 

Varnado, Luella B., 313 North St., Jackson 

Wiggins, Mrs. Lula K., Galloway School, 
Jackson 

Williamson, L. D., Supt. of Schools, Progress 

Wilson, Mrs. George T., 835 Sixth Ave., 
Laurel 


MISSOURI 


Allen, Dr. Cecil H., State Teachers College, 
Kirksville 

Annin, Mrs. Anna W., 3815 McCausland 
Ave., St. Louis 

Arnold, Leah, Elementary School, Liberty 

Baker, Beulah N., 5031 Potomac St., St. Louis 

taker, Linnie C., 209 Pine St., Liberty 

Baker, Olive, Arlington School, 1617 Burd 
Ave., St. Louis 

Barley, Ida L., 200 N. Armour Blvd., Kansas 
‘ity 

Barnes, Mrs. Abbie C., 513 N. Noyes Blvd., 
St. Joseph 

Barnes, Ward E., Normandy Consolidated 
School Dist., 6701 Easton Ave., St. Louis 
County 

Bays, John A., 2516 N. Ninth St., St. Louis 

Bear, Mata V., 1921 Prather Ave., St. Louis 

Benson, J. R., 6131 Magnolia Ave., St. Louis 

Bick, Anna, Lowell School, 1409 Linton Ave., 
St. Louis 

Blackburn, Helen I., 3401 S. Benton, Kansas 
city 

Bledsoe, Annie, 221 Meyers Ave., Mexico 

Boss, Mabel E., Irving School, *82° N. 25th 
St., St. Louis 

Bower, H. Virgil, P. O. Box . North 
Kansas City 

aes, Mrs. Bessie, 1229 Amher Pi, &. 
Outs 

Brossard, Julia E., 240 W. Argonne Dr., 
Kirkwood 

Brown, Cayloma, Wheatley School, 4239 Papin 
St., St. Louis 


Bruce, Nolan M., Sutton School, 3441 Cam- 


bridge, Maplewood 


Buchanan, William D., 5511 Vernon Ave., 


St. Louis 


Bumbarger, Lena, Henry J. Kumpf School, 


Kansas City 
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klin Rd., Binghamton 
Gannon, Edmund J., 400 Clinton Ave. Brook 
lyn 
Gannon, George, Schools N 2 and 73, Buff 
Gates, Dr. Arthur I Teachers C 
Columbia University. New York 
George, Raymond, McKinle School, Syracu 
Gifford. Mary E 59 Beechwood Ter., Yo t 
Gleb. Elsie E., 715 Delaware Ave.. Buf 
Goldstein, Henry M., Public School No. 238, 


E. Eighth St. and Ave. P, Brooklyn 
Goodman, Katherine 
amestown 


fayette <Ave., 


School No. 19, 


Fulton St., 











New 
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Goodwin, Nellie L. R., Public School No. 105, 
The Bronx, Brady and Holland Aves., New 
York 

Gorham, Mary E., 
Schenectady 

Gorthey, Miriam, 127 Market St., Amsterdam 

Gould, Clifford M., 20 Kenwood Rd., Kenmore 

Gouldin, Henry C., Washington Irving School, 
Syracuse : 

+Graff, George E., 135 Woodbury Rd., Hicks 
ville 

Graham, Minnie S., 357 N. Fulton Ave., Mt. 
Vernon 

Gravely, Mrs. Cora Louise, Cragswold Apts., 
Scarsdale 

+Greenberg, Joseph, 449 Second St., Brooklyn 

Greenough, Loretto, School No. 48, 124 Edna 
Pl., Buffalo 

Grine, Ambrose A., 349 Busti Ave., Buffalo 

Guerry, G. Mercer, 74 Lynmouth Rd., 
Malverne 

Haggerty, Marie, Barry Avenue School, 430 
Barry Ave., Mamaroneck 

Hall, Ava M., Center Street School, Oneonta 

Halligan, Thomas C., Hudson View Gardens, 
Pinehurst Ave. and 185th St., New York 

Halpin, Mary A. C., School No. 1, Troy 

Hamburger, Hilda, 165 E. 179th St., New 
York 

Handley, Mrs. Myrtle C., Robert Morris 
School, Batavia 

Hanke, Mrs. Carrie May, 25 Wayne Ave., 
Suffern 

Hardy, Ruth Gillette, Public School No. 33, 
Manhattan, 418 W. 28th St., New York 

Harris, Daisy M., 1826 Valley Dr., Syracuse 

Hart, Ronald E., Wilsonian High School, 
Angelica 

Hathaway, Edna E., 12 Second Ave., Glovers 


308 N. Brandywine Ave., 


ville 

Hawks, Burt D., 2645 Oneida St., Utica 

Hayden, Mrs. Rena C., John Lewis Childs 
School, Floral Park 

Healey, Gertrude M., 1011 Walton Ave., 
New York 

Hearn, Margaret C., 214 E. 58th St., New 
York 

Helterline, Mrs. Emily G., 7 Hoosac St., 
Johnstown 

Hemstreet, A. Earle, School No. 60, 
Ontario St., Buffalo 

Hendrie, William E., Public School No. 109, 
92nd Ave. and 213th St., Queens Village 

*Henrickson, Mrs. Velma W., East. Public 
School, Neptune Blvd., Long Beach 

Herald, Mamie V., 1080 Warburton Ave., 
Yonkers 

Herber, Howard T., 69 Lexington Ave., 
Malverne 

Hershon, Jerome L., 2647 Broadway, New 
York 

Hess, Dorothy, 724 23rd St., Watervliet 

Hickok, Mary C., 1 Ward St., Ilion 

Higgins, Gordon H., 76 Buffam St., Buffalo 

Hinchey, Margareta V., School No ) 
Mechanicville 

Hinderland, Laura J., 14 Beach Rd., Great 
Neck 

Hirschbeck, Loretta M., 365 Putnam Ave., 
Port Chester 

Hirsdansky, Simon, Public School No. 4, 
1701 Fulton Ave., New York 

Hixon, Edna M., 65 Elmdorf Ave., Rochester 

Hoagland, Mrs. Mathilde S., Hendy Avenue 
School, Elmira 

Hoffman, Josephine L., 
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Carthage School No 


8, 253 Conkey Ave., Rochester 
Hogan, A. Elizabeth, 22 Judson St., Albany 
Holdford, Anne, Elem. Supvr., Bethlehem Cen 
tral Schools, Delmar 
Hopkins, Amelia M., Sacandaga School, Scotia 
Hopkins, Johanna M., Public School No. 148, 
89.02 32nd Ave., Jackson Heights 
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Horsch, 
Batavia 
Howe, Madeline B., 20 Westminster Rd., 
Brooklyn 

Howland, Mrs. Helen C., 108 Union St., 
Schenectady 

Hull, Gladys M., 400 Sunnycrest Rd., Syra 


Antoinette, 24 Richmond Ave., 


cuse 

Hyde, Ellis B., 62 Main St., Dansville 

Imhof, Leona A., 152 3arrington St., 
Rochester 

{January, E. L., Martin Van Buren High 
School, Kinderhook 

James, Ada E., 329 Rocher Ave., Buffalo 

Jenks, Elsie L., West End School, Lynbrook 

Jenney, Orlo K., Roosevelt School, New 
Rochelle 

Joanna, Sister, German R. Catholic Orphan 
Home, 564 Dodge St., Buffalo 

Johnson, Marguerite A., 2 Crampton Ave., 
Great Neck 

Johnston, Sara Woods, Maple Avenue School. 
Niagara Falls 

Jones, Mrs. Edna Steve, 198 Bronson Ave., 
Rochester 

Joyce, Charles W., 223 
Rochester 

Kane, Dennis P., 40 Rosary Ave., Lacka 
wanna 

Kasper, Alice, 606 W. 113th St., New York 

Kayfetz, Dr. Isidore, 81-19 Grand Central 
Pkwy.. Kew Gardens 

Kelly, Mary L., 2253 15th St., Troy 

Kennedy, Regina K., School No. 28, 450 
Humboldt St., Rochester 

Kent, Anson E., 345 Atlantic Ave., Cedar 
hurst 

*Kenyon, Mrs. Lillian B., Montgomery Unit, 
Johnstown 

Ketcham, M. Kathleen, Central School, Tona 
wanda 

Kidney, Glenn H.., 


Deerfield Dr., 


32 Pocantico Rd., Ossining 

Kiley, Mary V., Union Free School, Nedrow 

King, Marion K., School No. 21, Yonkers 

King, Mary T., James M. Grimes School No. 
3, S. Tenth Ave. and Second St., Mt. 
Vernon 

*Kingsley, Emma E., 660 N. Main St., Elmira 

*Kline, Ira M., 177 Gibson Ave., White 
Plains 

Kline, Pearl, 1154 State St.. Watertown 

Kling, M. J., School No. 10, Troy 

Kohler, Mrs. Edith P., Macfadden School, 
Ossining 

Kornfeld, Louis B., Public School No. 30, 
165 Conover St., Brooklyn 

Krakower, Miss Ray, 152 E. 94th St., New 


or 


Krane. Daniel G., 420 Riverside Dr., New 
orTrkK 

*Kuhl, Anna S., Church Street School, Port 
Jervis 


Kumpf, Carl H., 1360 Eggert Rd., Eggerts- 
ville 

Lamb, Elizabeth, Frank M. Smith School, 
Johnson City 

*Lawlor, Mary, Salem Hyde 
Durston Ave., Syracuse 
Lawrence, Mrs. Sara W., Jackson Heights 
School, Glens Falls 

Leary, Elizabeth I., 827 Parkside Ave., 
*Le 3aron, Walter A., 
Schenectady 

Leighton, Josephine W., Longfellow School 
No. 14, S. Fourth Ave. and Seventh St., 
Mt. Vernon 

Leonard, Jack R., 3542 77th St., Jackson 
Heights 

Leonard, Mabel R., Public School No. 150, 
4001 43rd Ave., Long Island City 

Lester, Florence G., 322 Bedford Ave., 
Buffalo 


School, 450 


3uffalo 
Franklin School, 
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Lewis, Carl E., 13 Eastman Ter., Pouch 
keepsie 

Lewis, Howard H., 465 Seward St., Rochester 

Light, Johanna P., 210 W. 70th St., New 
York 

Lindquist, Margaret A., 180 Cabrini Blvd., 
New Yor 

Lippner, Simon L., 205 E. 17th St., Brooklyn 

Lipschutz, Leo, 888 Montgomery St., Brooklyn 

Lisle, Herbert, School No. 12, Troy 

Lodato, August, Public School No. 167, 1025 
Eastern Pkwy., Brooklyn 

Lodge, Emma L., 126 Donaldson Rd., Buffalo 

Loretan, Joseph O., Public School No. 5, 
Manhattan, 122 Edgecombe Ave.. New York 

Lortcher, Mrs. Dorothea K., 30 Cherry Rd., 
Rochester 

Lotz, Christine L., Lincoln Park School No 
44, Rochester 

Lucas, Ethel M., Silver Creek High School, 
Silver Creek 

McAtavie, Margaret M., 102-35 129th St., 
Richmond Hill 

McCarthy, John W., 164 Tyson St., New 
Brighton, Staten Island 

McCausland, James M., 7 McClellan Ave., 
Amsterdam 

McCulloch, Mrs. E. Olive Barber, 110 N 
Main St., Gloversville 

McDonnell, Arthur J., 327 Crescent Ave., 
Buffalo 

McElroy, Edith L., Prin., Elem. Schools, 
Nyac 

McGaughy, Dr. J. R., 501 W. 120th St., 
New York 

McNamara, Mary E., Public School No. 22, 
Nepperham Ave., Yonkers 

McNeill, George <A., 261 Joseph Ave., 
Rochester 

MacDonald, 
rence 

Mackay, Eleanor C., 230 S. Second Ave., 
Mt. Vernon 

+Mackintosh, Margaret C., 1224 Ditmas Ave., 
Brooklyn 

Madden, Margaret E., School No. 3, Saratoga 
Springs 

Maguire, Matilda E., 
South Ave., Syracuse 

Major, Clare Tree, Chappaqua 

Male, Anna E., McNab School, Gloversville 

Manheim, Mrs. Sophie C., Public School No 
61, Manhattan, 610 E. 12th St.. New York 

Manley, Laura C., School No. 10, W. Thurston 
St., Elmira 

Mara, Dorothy, 255 W. 108th St., New York 

Margeson, A. E., Barnard Union School, 588 
Stone Rd., Rochester 

*+Martin, Earl F., 724 W. Gray St., Elmira 

Mason, Irene, 770 West Ave., Buffalo 

Maynard, Mabel A., 2511 Sunset Ave., Utica 

Merritt, Mrs. Lillian H., 1305 N. Madison 
St., Rome 

Merry, Leona, Hamilton School, Seventh Ave., 
Schenectady 

Miller, Dr. Clyde R., Assoc. Prof. of Educa 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York 

Miller, Victor L., Supvg. Prin., Union Free 
School Dist. No. 21, Bethpage 

*Miner, Harley A., 39 Roosevelt Ave., King 
ston 

Miner, Mary E., C. Fred Johnson School, 
Johnson City 

Minuse, John M., Thomas A. Edison School, 
Rectory and Locust Sts., Port Chester 

Mockler, Marie, Schools No. 8 and 16, Buffalo 

Molony, Mrs. Vera B., Public School No. 102, 
The Bronx, 1827 Archer St., New York 

Monahan, Jane E., Public School No. 92, The 


Donald B., 120 Monroe St., Law 


Merrick School, 526 


Bronx, 700 E. 179th St., New York 
Moore, Dr. Clyde B., Graduate School of 
Education, Cornell University, Ithaca 


Moran, Mrs. Laura, School No. 64, Amherst 
St., Buffalo 

Morey, Anna A.. School No. 14, Troy 

Morrow, Lillie F., 14 Morris Crescent, 
Yonkers 

Morrow, Maria McCullough, 141 Java St., 
Brooklyn 

Moyer, Ellena C 
Glens Falls 

Moyle, William D., Edgemont School, See'y 
F1.. Scarsdale 

Mulford, Ward S., 60 Gilbert Pl., Yonkers 

Munro, Mary, 8 Mill St., Cazenovia 

Murphy, Thomas P., 36 Plaza St., Brooklyn 

*Nash, Earle W., 567 Rocket St., Rocheste1 

Nathan, Caroline K., Public School No. 39, 
The Bronx, Longwood Ave., Kelly and 
Beck Sts., New York 

Newman, Louise B., 451 Clinton Ave., Brook 


Sanford Street Schoo!, 


yn 

Newton, Arthur E., 142 S. Grand Ave 
Jaldwin 

Nichols, Clara T.. 228 E. 57th St., New York 


Nichols, May A., 110 W. Seneca St., Ithaca 

Nichols, Roy E., Brandegee School, Jay St., 
Utica 

Nickles, George F., The Children’s Village. 
Dobbs Ferry 

Nifenecker, Eugene A., Dir., Bureau of Refe 
ence,, Research and _ Statistics, Joard of 
Education, 500 Park Ave., New York 

*Norris, Bessie, 315 E. Main St., Batavia 

Norton, Louise V., 1000 Hertel Ave., Buffalo 

Obermeier, Minnie, Public School No. 101, 
Manhattan, 245 W. 107th St., New York 

Obourn, Lewis C., East Rochester Schools, 
East Rochester 

O’Brien, Edward W., School No. 18, Troy 

O’Connor, Mrs. Lawrence C., 3 Carlton PI., 
Baldwin 

O’Connor, Mary E., Mary Street School, Mary 


and Jefferson Ave., Utica 
O'Day, Constance, 10 Day's Park, Buffalo 
O'Keefe, Emma M., 353 Congress Ave., 


Rochester 

Olcott, Nellie, Elmwood School, Syracuse 

Olmstead, Helen M., 150 Oxford Ave., Buffalo 

O'Malley, Margaret, Public School No. 66, 
Tacoma and Parkside, Buffalo 

O'Neil Stella M., 579 Hazelwood  Ter., 
Rochester 

Orr, Mrs. Mabel L., 208 Goodman ‘St., 
Rochester 

Orr, Marion C., 230 W. 
syracuse 

Osder, Henrietta, 712 Crown St., Brooklyn 

Ostrander, Anna K., 101 N. Marvine Ave., 
Auburn 

Owen, Reba E 
Geneva 

Paine, Olive A., 936 Genesee Park sivd 
Rochester 


Lafayette Ave., 


Cortland Street School, 


Painter, Fred B., State Education Dept 
Albany 

*Palen, Louise H., 66 Verplanck Ave., Beacor 

Paris, Florence E., 32 Linden Ave., Buffal 

Park, Ford R., Elementary School No. 5 
suffalo 

Parsons, Guy C., Croton Avenue School. 


Ossining 

Parsons, Miss Marion, 303 Cherry Rd.., 
Syracuse 

Patterson, Charlotte, Washington School, 270 
Washington St., Hempstead 

Patterson, Robert E., 109 Seneca Ave., Tuck 
ahoe 

Peard, Doris M., Washington School, Batavia 

Pearson, Mrs. Georgia King, 6 Lewis Pkwy 
Yonkers 

Pease, Ethel G., 187 Roslyn St., Rochester 

Penfold, Arthur, 332 Beard Ave., Buffalo 

Phillips, Joseph, 3744 Bedford Ave., Brooklyn 

Piedalue, Mary R., Edgewood Elementary 
School, Scarsdale 
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Pingrey, Donald, School No. 1, Mechanicville 

Pitts, Fred L., 104 Buckingham Ave., Syra- 
cuse 

Plantz, Nina, East Street School, Miller Rd. 
and Sunset Ave., Hicksville 

Pois, Cecelia, 2910 Grand Concourse, New 
York 

Potter, Mrs. M. K., Euclid Avenue School, 
Schenectady 

Potter, Mildred L., 494 Averill Ave., Rochester 

Powell, Mary E., 42 Attorney St., Hempstead 

Powers, Katherine B., Horace Mann School 
No. 13, 81 Hickory St., Rochester 

Praeger, Rosamond, Supvr. of Early Child- 
hood and Parent Education, Syracuse 

Prentiss, G. D., Box 566, White Plains 

Priddis, Milton R., Samuel A. Lattimore 
School No. 11, 500 Webster Ave.. Rochester 

Pugh, Sterling B., 95 Clove Rd., New 
Rochelle 

Pugsley, Chester A.. State Teachers College. 
Buffalo 

Pulling, R. J., 787 Central Pkwy., Sche 
nectady 

Quirk, Florence J., 136 Bank St., Batavia 

Radley, Arthur A., 367 Putnam St., Water- 
ville 

Rado, Alfred, Public School No. 89, The 
Bronx, 980 Mace Ave., New York 

Ramsdell, Florence R., 230 Atlantic <Ave., 
Lynbrook 

Ratcliff, Frank B.. 112 Henry St., Kingston 

Raynor, Bertha L., 1512 W. Colvin St., 
Syracuse 

Reilly, Frederick J., 61 E. 86th St.. New 
York 

Reiser, Charles W., Public School No. 151, 
Queens, 31st Ave. and 50th St., Woodside 

Rescigno, Rocco E., 23 Cumberland Dr., 
Yonkers 

Reynders, Louise, 446 W. Clinton St., Elmira 

Rhoads. Luke C., 258 Gramaton Ave., Mt. 
Vernon 

Rice, Thomas W., Locust Valley School, 
Locust Valley 

Riester, Lauretta F., 588 Linwood Ave., 
Buffalo 

Riley, Ruth V., Big Cross Street School, 
Glens Falls 

Roach, Dr. Cornelia B., 615 Eagle St., 
Buffalo 

Robertson, John W., Bellerose School, Floral 
Park 

Roe, Jennette G.. School No. 18, Hurlbut and 
fertha Sts., Albany 

Romayne, Harry C., Board of Education, 
Elmira 

Ronnei, Herman L., 146 Columbus Ave., 
Valhalla 

Rosen, Frances A., 114 Park PI., East Aurora 

Ross, Lazarus D., 775 E. 19th St., Brooklyn 

Rowley. Mary V., 119 Academy St., Pough 
keepsie 

Rutherford. Kenneth L., 
School, Monticello 

Salpeter, Matilda W., 10 Ocean Pkwy., 
Brooklyn 

Sands, Eugenie C., 220 81st St., Brooklyn 

Schaadt, Samuel B., Supvg. Prin., Broad 
and Brookline Sts., Hawthorne 

Schatteles, Mrs. Ruth, 466 West End Ave., 
New York 

Schmeck, Hazel C., Evershed School, Niagara 
Falls 

Schorr, Margaret A., 1102 E. 31st St., Brook- 
lyn 

Schroeder, Emma, 187-39 121st <Ave., St. 
Albans 

Schultz, Frederick, 346 N. Park Ave., Buffalo 

Selby, Miriam F., 16 Ross Ave., New Dorp, 
Staten Island 

Shack, Jacob H., Public School No. 23, 70 
Mulberry St., New York 


Monticello High 


Shaw, Helen V., 94 South St., Auburn 

Shea, Mrs. Lillian M., Public School No. 131, 
Queens, 84th Ave. and 172nd St., Jamaica 

Sherrard, John P., 141 Parkside Ave., Buffalo 

Sheerin, E. M., 780 St. Marks Ave., 
Brooklyn 

Sherwood, Mae, 1502 E. Main St., Endicott 

Shimberg, Ira, Seth Low Junior High School, 
Ave. P and W. 11th St., Brooklyn 

Shufro, Jacob J., 91 Central Park W., New 
“ork 

Silverman, Estelle L., Public School No. 25, 
The Bronx, New York 

Simpson, Mortimer L., Public School No. 
170, 7109 Sixth Ave., Brooklyn 

**Smallenburg, Ella, 370 McKinley Pkwy., 
Buffalo 

Smallwood, Winifred, Pere Le Moyne School, 
1540 Le Moyne Ave., Syracuse 

Smith, Florence A., Terrell Avenue School, 
Oceanside 

Smith, Sim Joe, Asst. Supt. of Schools, 131 
Huguenot St.. New Rochelle 

Smith, Vernon G., Supt. of Schools, Box 128, 
Scarsdale 

Smith, Walter, 1515 S. Park Ave., Buffalo 

Snapp, Jennie F., 204 Lincoln Ave., Endicott 

Spacht, Charles A., Mayflower School, New 
Rochelle 

Spear, Arthur P., Jr.. 313 Park Hill <Ave., 
Yonkers 

Specht, Louise F., Kew Hall, Talbot St., Kew 
Gardens 

+Spencer, Cecil F., 113 Gabriel Ave.. Franklin 
Square 

Spillane, Brookfield Rd., 
Rochester 

Sporr, Mrs. Ella K., School No. 81, 140 
Tacoma Ave., Buffalo 

Spurgeon, Mrs. Grace H., 112-29 175th St., 
St. Albans 

Stanbro, Mrs. Mabel, 42 Glenwood Rd., 
Menands 

Stanton, Clifford A., 101 Barton Ave., Utica 

Stecher, Mrs. Elizabeth M., Public School No. 
204, 15th Ave. and 81st St., Brooklyn 

Steel, Mary E., Public School No. 149, Queens, 
93rd St. and 34th Ave., Jackson Heights 

Steiner, Fredericka, 945 West End Ave., New 
York 

Stevens, Francis L.. Burnt Hills-Ballston Lake 
Central School, Ballston Lake 

Stewart, Ruth A., Elementary School, Chats- 
worth Ave., Larchmont 

Stinebrickner, Reinald M., George Washington 
School, 419 Fulton Ave., West Hempstead 

Storm, May H., 180 Amsterdam Ave., New 
York 

Sullivan, Lois A., 7 Third St., Great Neck 

Sumner, S. Clayton, 356 Kennedy St., Syra- 
cause 

Sussmann, Edward, The Alexander Hamilton 
School, 521 W. 145th St., New York 

Sutton, Gertrude, 19 S. Broadway, Tarrytown 

Swannie, Evelyn H., 376 Urban St., Buffalo 

Swanson, Vivian C., 12 Second Ave., Glovers- 
ville 

Sweeney, Agnes L., 
Niagara Falls 

Swift, Charles B., 21 Chateau Ter., E., Snyder 

Taber, Marjorie, 50 Kemphurst Rd.. Rochester 

Tatum, Helen Clare, 31 Sampson St., Oyster 
Bay 

Taylor, E. D., 100 E. 42nd St., New York 

Tenrosen, Mrs. Dorothea, 140 Eighth Ave., 
Brooklyn 

Terrell, Mrs. Madelaine H., 84 Cedar Ave., 
Patchogue 

Thiel, Mary M., North East Ave., Johnstown 

Tholl, Anna C., 361 Delaware Ave., Albany 

Thomas, M. Josephine, Greer School, Hope 
Farm 


Thomas, Ralph E., Selden 


Katherine, 98 


Ashland Avenue School, 
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Thomas, Rufus G., 138 Hertford St., Syracuse 

Thomas, William, Lincoln School, New 
Rochelle 

Tiffany, Pearl M., 154 Radford St., Yonkers 

Tilton, Mabel E., Public School No. 13, 55-01 
94th St., Elmhurst 

Tobin, Alice, 24 Forbus St., Poughkeepsie 

Tobin, Anna S., 225 W. 106th St., New York 

Topping, Eva Z., 199 Bleecker St., Glovers- 
ville 

Townley, T. R., 77 Pearl St., Schuylerville 

Trace, Charles T., 7606 60th Lane, Richwood, 
Brooklyn 

Traphagen, Martin H., 39 Parkway E., Mt. 
ernon 

Travis, Mrs. A. R., Lakeside School, Spring 
Valley 

Underwood, Stephen L., Dist. Supt. of Schools, 
Branchport 

Van Aller, Pauline M., 1319 Union St., 
Schenectady 

Van Arnum, Eugenia, School No. 15, Troy 

Vanderhoof, H. W., Elba Central School, Elba 

*Vincent, H. D., School No. 16, Troy 

Viymen, Henry T., Public School No. 81, 
Queens, 559 Cypress Ave., Ridgewood, New 


Waite, Edna A., 395 Clinton Ave., Brooklyn 
Wallace, Agnita C., 260 Valentine Lane, 
Yonkers 
Walsh, Herbert S., Public School No. 13. 
161 Hylan Blvd., Rosebank, Staten Island 
Walsh, Mary A., 1287 Third Ave., Watervliet 
Wamsley, Paul, 101 Hertel Ave., Buffalo 
Ward, Evelyn K., 1082 Fillmore Ave., Buffalo 
Warne, Eva M., 41 Stewart St., Amsterdam 
Warner, Ena C., 104 Third Ave., Gloversville 
Warner, Stanley F., 87 Prospect Ave., Cedar 
hurst 
Webster, Dr. George E., Rye Grammar School, 


Webster, George W., 486 Washington High 
way, Snyder 

*Weed, Leola D., Francis W. Pennington 
School, Mt. Vernon 

Weinberger, David, Public School No. 181, 
1023 New York Ave., Brooklyn 

Weiner, Mrs. Ethel N., 1349 53rd. St., 
srooklyn 

Weis, Helen, 77 Irving Ter., Kenmore 

Wende, Mrs. John A., 175 Berryman Dr., 
Snyder 

Werner, Mrs. Edith F., Robert Fulton School, 
Union Lane, Mt. Vernon 

Wexler, S. David, 248 Brooklyn Ave., 
Bre 0k ly n 

West, Dr. Parl, 10 Missouri Ave., Potsdam 

White, Edith C., 73 De Sales Pl., Brooklyn 

Wilde, Mrs. Josephine Reddy, 156 Clarkson 
Ave., Brooklyn 

Willey, Grace E., Prin., Elem. Grades, North 
Chili 

Williams, Allan J., 2060 Bailey Ave., Buffalo 

Williams, Marvin C., Greenville 

Williamson, Pauline Brooks, 1 Madison Ave., 
New York 

Williamson, Robert D., 45 E. 17th St., New 
or 

Wilson, Fanny A., Public School No. 70, 
30-45 42nd St., Long Island City 

Wilson, Mrs. Leulah P., 8 Ridge Ave., Walden 

Wing, Donald H., Box 238, Portville 

Woodard, De Witt S., 507 Loder Ave., 
Endicott 

Woodruff, Craig, Franklin School, Syracuse 

Wylie, Anna, Cayuga Drive School, 706 
Cayuga Dr., Niagara Falls 

Yeager, Fern M., Nott Street School, Nott 
St., Schenectady 

Youker, Bliss J., 224 Sterling Ave., Buffalo 

Young, Dr. William E., Dir. of Elem. Educa 
tion, State Education Dept., Albany 

Zimmer, R. D., Riverside School, Schenectady 


Zimmerman, Julius, Public School No. 25, 
787 Lafayette Ave., Brooklyn 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Alexander, Hattie, 218 N. Torrence St., 
Charlotte 

Ancrum, Boyd L., Annie W. Holland School 
Box 5, Rocky Mount 

Barker, J. R., Haw River High School, Haw 


River 

Battle, Mrs. Rachel S., 72 Madison Ave., 
Asheville 

Baxter, Ernest B., Claxton School, Ashevill 

Beavers, Sallie L., 601 S. Duke St., Durham 

Bennett, C. B., Glen Ayre School, Route 1, 
Bakersville 

Bostian, Annie E., 328 E. Bank St., Salisbury 

Bridgers, Mary H., 1201 St. Andrew St., 
Tarboro 

Brimley, Ralph, Central School, Winston 
Salem 

Brock, Sarah Lee, Madison Elementary School, 
Madison 

Brown, G. C., Box 6145, Asheville 

Burch, Mrs. Eva H., 317 FE. Boulevard 
Charlotte 

Carr, Howard E., David Caldwell School, 50 
Asheboro St., Greensboro 

Carson, Miss Queen M.,. 19 Soco St., Asheville 

Cheatham, Ida May, Box 325, Weldon 

Coe, Mrs. Verta I., 219 Hillcrest Dr., High 
Point 

Conn, Emma D., Murphey School, Raleigh 

Connor, Leon N., 184 Chestnut St.. Ashevill 

Cornwell, Laura, 116 Grover St., Shelby 

*Cox, Herbert R., Route 1, Box 103, Seagrove 

Dalton, Ethel, Ardmore School, Winston-Salem 

Daughtry, Mrs. Thelma, 312 Jackson St 
Roanoke Rapids 

Denson, C. A., Rutherfordton 

Eggleston, Mary E., South Park School 
Winston-Salem 

Fields, Miss Clyde, Davie Avenue School. 
Statesville 

Fullilove, Agnes, 525 Evans St., Greenville 

Fuquay, Wade F., Eli Whitney School, Route 
1, Snow Camp 

Greenlee, Mary M., Box 236, Mooresville 

Hearne, Clara, Box 68, Roanoke Rapids 

Helms, H. A., Central Junior High School 
Greensboro 

Henning, Mrs. Velma, West End _ School, 
Winston-Salem 

Herring, Annie W., 1901 Chestnut St., Wil 
mington 

Hinson, Addie, 2021 E. Fifth St., Charlotte 

Hobgood, Scotia S., 702 N College St., 
Kinston 

Hollowell, Miss Orene B., South End School, 
Reidsville 

Holman, Elizabeth F., 209 E. Morgan St., 
Raleigh 

Holman, Mary B., 209 E. Morgan St., Raleigh 

Hunt, Lucille, Mt. Pleasant Elementary 
School, Mt. Pleasant 

Jamison, Florence, 908 W. Fourth  St., 
Charlotte 

Johnson, Gordon G., Box 61, Weaverville 

Johnson, O. C., Sylvan School, Snow Camp 

Johnson, Mrs. R. F. J., 904 Carrick Ave 
High Point 


Jones, Mrs. Almonte, Box 353. Hendersonville 
Latham, R. H., Supt. of Schools, Box 690, 


Asheville 

Lee, Mrs. Rita H., Ashland Avenue School 
198 Ashland Ave., Asheville 

Lindley, W. A., Saxapahaw School, Route 
Graham 


Love, Mrs. H. H., Burton School, Asheville 
Lowder, Mary, 719 Roanoke Ave., Roanoke 


Rapids 














Lowery, Annie R., 
Box 537, Salisbury 
Lowrance, Miss Annie 
School, Winston-Salem 
McAllister, R. Brown, 
School, Mt. Pleasant 
McConnell, Thomas L.. Route 1, 
McCoury, Mr. Zelzah, Elk 
School, Elk Park 
McDonald, Crummell 

Wilmington 
McIntyre, Kate A., Central School, Laurinburg 
McKee, Dr. W. J., 319 Pittsboro St., Chapel 

Hill 
McNairy, Ethel, 507 Arlington St., Greensboro 
McSorley, Mrs. John J., Simpson Street 

School, Greensboro 
Mann, Nelle, 134 Providence Rd., Charlotte 
Maybry, Lillian, Grimes School, Lexington 
Michael, J. H., Hill Street School, Asheville 


West Side Heights, P. O. 
Laurie, Fairview 
Coltrane Grammar 


Asheville 
Park Consolidated 


Howe, 301 Queen St., 


**Miller, J. E., John Small School, Wash 
ington 
Monroe, Mrs. Ella B., Newton School, Ashe 


ville 

Norment, O. L., E. Rankin School, Asheville 

Oehler, John S., Route 2. Kannapolis 

Pannill, Florence D., 600 Magnolia St.. 
Greensboro 

Parker, Mrs. B. C., 
School, Albemarle 

Parker, Mrs. Gussie Dills, Box 213, Clinton 

Paylor, Ivey, 1006 Johnson St., High Point 

Peeler, A. H.. 1003 Benbow Rd., Greensboro 

Phillips, Coy T., Waughtown School, Winston 
Salem 

Phillips, Dr. Guy B., 

Pruette, Dean 
Valdese 

Reid, Florence M.. Box 299, 

Richardson, Sara, Children’s 
Salem 

Robbins, George B., Alexander Wilson School, 
Route 2, Graham 

Robinson, Mrs. J. A., 415 Liberty St., Durham 

Rutledge, Sarah, Mulberry Street School, 
Statesville 

Self, H. G., E. M. Holt School, Burlington 

Sherwood, Ann V., 106 S. Fulton St., Salis- 
bury 

Sherwood, Mrs. M. B.. 
Raleigh 

Shipman, Mrs. 
High Point 


Central Elementary 


Box 810, Chapel Hill 
B., Valdese Elementary School, 


Lexington 
Home, Winston 


.214 E. Morgan St., 


Kathryn W., 535 Parkway, 


Souders, Mrs. Floyd B., Central Elementary 
School, Fayetteville 

Spainhour, Richard E., 312 S. Mulberry St., 
enoir 


Stafford, Susie 
Burlington 
Stephenson, W. C., Saw 

Granite Falls 
Tait, Elizabeth, Coltrane Hall, Roanoke Rapids 
Terrell, W. B., Elon College Public School, 
Elon College 


Foust, 604 E. Davis St., 


Mills School, 


Thayer, Lloyd Yates, 208 Hillcrest Dr., High 
Point 

Tillman, Amanda, 614 Hamilton St., Roanoke 
Rapids 

Turner, Bernice, Avery Sherrill School, 647 


Davie Ave., Statesville 

Wahl, Frances, East Carolina Teachers Col 
lege, Box 302, Greenville 

Mrs. Edwina L., 105 S. 
Wilson 

Wetherington, Julia, Division of Instructional 
Service, Dept. of Public Instruction, Raleigh 


Pine St., 


tWilson, Mrs. A. R., 1700 Lakewood Ave., 
Durham 
Woods, Mrs. Gladys Davis, 436 N. Dudley 


St., Greensboro 
Woodward, J. A., 
Salem 
Wortham, Frances, 310 Corona St., Winston- 
Salem 


Skyland School, Winston- 
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Yoder, Edwin M.. Elementary School, Mebane 
Young, W. A., Graham School, Graham 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Blair, T. W., 1033 12th St., N., Fargo 


Brandt, Ivy, 914 Fifth Ave., S., Fargo 
Bre mn, R. D., 911 13th St., S., Fargo 


Fininger, H. J., 1037 Second St., N., Fargo 

Hanson, Miss Signe, Jefferson School, 16th 
St., S., Fargo 

Hartney, Eleanor M., 901 Eighth St., S., 
Fargo 

Hoag, Gertrude E., Box 208, Fargo 


Johnson, Hobart A., Box 7, Cannon Ball 

+Lobben, Clara H., 902 Eighth St., N., Fargo 

+Phillips, Adelaide, 1415 Eighth Ave., S., 
Fargo 

Sinclair, Glynn, Box 297, Minot 

Swank, Hazel, Wahpeton 

Waldron, Kathryn M., No. 6 Ellison Apts., 
Minot 

**Walker, 


Fargo 


Mrs. Sadie A., 303 Eddy Court, 


OHIO 


Adams, Mrs. Jennie H., 87 Eber Ave., Akron 

Adams, Mina L., 537 E. Buchtel Ave., Akron 

Adel, Mrs. Edna Perrill, 25 N. 21st St., 
Columbus 

Alderman, Lovira, 654 Mahoning Ave., Warren 

Allen, Cora F., 872 S$. Champion Ave., 
Columbus 

Allen, Lora R., 1226 Linden Ave.. 

Andrew, Ellen B., Kilgour School, 
Ave., Cincinnati 

Andrix, Edith, 3406 Bradford Rd., Cleveland 

Applegate, Earl H., Westwood School, Harri 
son and Montana Aves.. Cincinnati 

Arbuckle, Daisy V., East Madison 
1130 Addison Rd., Cleveland 

Arey, Essie, Hoffman School, 
Merrimac, Cincinnati 

Arvidson, Josephine, 1950 E. 93rd St., Cleve 


Zanesville 
Herschel 


School, 


Durrell and 


and 
Ash, Beulah M., 2049 Cornell Rd., Cleveland 
*Bailey, Enola, 26908 Detroit Rd., Bay Village 
Bell, Maud M., 520 Park Ave., Miamisburg 
Bertermann, Helen A., 1339 Cryer Ave., Cin 
cinnati 
Besancon, 
Columbus 
Beverly, Mrs. Mary Louise, Spicer Demonstra- 
tion School, Akron 
Bevington, Rachel, Roosevelt 
and Lincoln Ave., Lakewood 
Biniewsky, Jennie, 1946 E. 82nd St., Cleve 
land 
Bishop, Bertha G., Wayne School, Wayne and 
Western Ave., Toledo 


Austin, Reeb Avenue School, 


School, Athens 


Bishop, Evangeline. Sowinski School, 7927 
Sowinski Ave., Cleveland 

Biszantz, Cina L., 11311 Clifton Blvd., Cleve 
land 

tJoardman, Ruth, 550 W. Central Ave., Dela 
ware 

Zonfield, Louise, 1208 Melbourne Rd., East 


Cleveland 

Boys, Charlotte, 3215 W. 82nd St., Cleveland 
tradley, Helen, 2349 Ashland Ave., Cincinnati 

Brandt, Hazel M., Upson School, 490 E. 260th 
St., Euclid 

Bredt, Mrs. Audrey, Garnett School, Fairview 

Brown, Anne Wade, Primary Supvr., Mahon- 
ing County Schools, Court House, Youngs- 
town 

Brown, Nell H., 68 W. Norman Ave., Dayton 

Brown, Winfred Q., Kennedy School, Cin 
cinnati 

Buettner, Carrie M., Gordon School, 2136 W. 
65th St., Cleveland 

Bunn, John J., Maple Park School, R. R. 
Middletown 
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Bunnell, John H., 805 W. Talimadge Ave 
Akron 

Burbank, Nelson L., 5735 Winthrop Ave., 
College Hill, Cincinnati 

Burgess, Anna E., 1940 E. 82nd St., Cleve- 
land 

Burtsfield, J. S., 552 E. Kline St., Girard 

Butz, Albert G., R. R. 5, Box 100, Lockland 

fCallahan, C. O., 70 E. Olentangy St., 
Columbus 

Callow, Harriet T., 
Akron 

Campbell, Bess M., 3375 Glenwood Ave., 
Toledo 

Carlisle, Effie Prentiss, 519 The Plaza Hotel, 
Toledo 

Case, Mary E., 21540 Detroit Rd., Rocky 
River 

Casimir, Sister Mary, R.S.M., Sisters of 
Mercy, 1409 Freeman Ave., Cincinnati 

Chinn, Jean T., 17 Englewood Court, Toledo 

Cleland, Lillian A., 2444 Lee Rd., Cleveland 
Heights 

*Conger, J. A., East School, Delaware 

Corl, Ralph L., Broad School, 440 Broad 
Blvd., Cuyahoga Falls 

Covert, Norah, Jane Addams School, 54 Vic 
tory Dr., Dayton 

Covey, Cora L., 384 Grand Ave., Akron 

Cronin, Mary E., 214 Caldwell St., Chillicothe 

Crotty, L. Maurice, Sixth District School, 
Elm and Odeon Sts., Cincinnati 

Cummins, Harriett K., 225 W. South St., 
Sidney 

Dallas, Cecil M., 103 Willis Ave.. Youngstown 

Daly, Margaret, 4053 W. Eighth St., Cin 
cinnati 

Danforth, Florence, 297 S. Firestone Blvd., 
Akron 

Daugherty, Grace, 1450 Grace Ave., Lakewood 

Daus, Ethel M., William C. Bryant School, 
3121 Oak Park Ave., Cleveland 

Davis, George H., Lincoln School, Cincinnati 

Davis, W. E., West Middletown School, West 
Middletown 

Daykin, Mrs. Edna R., 1456 Holmden Ave., 
Cleveland 

Dennis, S. C., Supt. of Schools, Toronto High 
School, Toronto 

Derrig, Dorothea, 162 Elmdale Ave., Akron 

De Vanney, Eva M., E. J. Brown School 
Dayton 

Diettert, A. E., Cummins School, William H 
Taft Rd., and Melrose Ave., Cincinnati 

Dietz, Miss Florence A., 1352 W. Clifton 
Blvd » Lakewood 

Diggins, S. Grace, 1690 W. 31st PIl., Cleve 
land 

Dingman, Ruth, Taft School, Gibson and 
Boston Ave., Youngstown 

Dolan, Edith A., 3376 Reading Rd., Cincinnati 


Anthony Wayne Hotel, 


*Dombaugh, Alice L., 283 N. State St., 
Marion 
Downing, Georgiana E., 2085 Cornell Rd., 


Cleveland 

Downing, R. A., Beechwood Dr.. Mentor 

Duvendock, Frank A., Garfield School, Toledo 

*Egan, Bertha, 332 S. Fourth St., Steubenville 

Eldridge, Amy, Bancroft School, Wychwood 
Lane, Youngstown 

Elliot, Marjorie, 325 15th Ave., Columbus 

Ellis, Homer C., Supt. of Schools, Norwalk 

Emde, John M., 846 Storer Ave., Akron 

Emmons, J. C.. 778 Cheney Ave., Marion 

Etter, R. A., R. R. 1, Box 571, Dayton 

Everhart, Frances E., Lomond School, Shaker 
Heights 

Fennell, Mrs. Bertha A., 3305 Tullamore Rd., 
Cleveland Heights 

Finney, Mary H., Schumacher School, 1030 
Greenwood Ave., Akron 

Flessa, H. L., Washington Junior High School, 
Cincinnati 


Ford, Ethel M., 2437 


Maple Ave ° Zane Sville 
Foss, Harold D., 875 Hamlin St., Akron 
Fouts, Besse L., 1309 Harvard Blvd., Dayton 


Fox, Ralph L., Caledonia School, 940 Cale 
donia Rd., East Cleveland 

Frahm, Olive M., 362 Piedmont Rd., Columbus 

Frakes, Thelma, 1125 Ohio St., Zanesville 

Frank, H. P., 1531 Parker Dr., Mayfield 
Heights 

Franz, George F., 109 W. McMillan St., 
Cincinnati 

Frederick, L. E., 1832 Auburn Ave., Dayton 

Gabriel, Florence, Malvern School, Malvern 
and Falmouth Rds., Shaker Heights 

Gericke, Meta, 3182 W. 14th St., Cleveland 

Gladwin, Neonetta, 268 E. Voris St., Akron 

Godfrey, Susan E., 2421 Parkwood, Toledo 

Goodyear, Harriet L., 1458 Northland Ave., 
Lakewood 

Gorman, Clara, Lewis Rd., Olmsted Falls 

Graham, E. B., John Burroughs School, 
Columbus 

‘Graham, Florence M., Murray Hill School, 
2026 Murray Hill Rd., Cleveland 

Grant, Bessie M., 559 Liberty St., Conneaut 

Greene, Edwin H., Blue Ash School, Blue Ash 

Gregg, Miss Philomen H., 586 Delaware Ave., 
Marion 

Griffiths, Ethel, 1530 Clarence Ave., Lakewood 

Grimes, Ruth, U. S. Grant School, Ridge Ave., 
Youngstown 

Grodin, Merrill, 132 Ludlow St., Hamilton 

Guelker, Herbert, Webster School, Findlay and 
Republic Sts., Cincinnati 

Guilfoile, Elizabeth, Twelfth District School, 
Cincinnati 

Haas, Edna G., 509 Merrick Ave.. Zanesville 

Haddow, Mary A., Dir. of Elem. Curriculum, 
Board of Education, Youngstown 

Hamill, Elizabeth, 2556 S. Taylor Rd., Cleve 
land Heights 

**Hammond, L. Daisy, 111 Oakwood Ave., 
Oakwood Village, Dayton 

Hannum, Laura A., 236 N. Mead St., Zanes 
ville 

Hanthorn, Alice, 45 E. 212th St., Cleveland 

Harry, Dr. David P., Jr., Graduate School, 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland 

Hart, Helen A., Chase School, Toledo 

Hasemeier, Margaret E., Peaslee School. 
Woodward near Main St., Cincinnati 

Heiser, Bess M., 11 Wroe Ave., Dayton 

Henning, Vera, 2926 Rockwood PI., Toledo 
lenry, Paul, Upper Arlington School, Bar 
rington Rd., Columbus 

Henschen, Laura H., 3444 Marvin Ave., Cleve 
lane 

Hill, Charles J., 603 
Canton 

Hohnhorst, Lillian E., 1913 Revere Rd., Cleve 
land Heights 

Holcomb, Ernest A., Box 225, New Lexington 

Hollahan, Catherine E., 2004 Wayne Ave., 
Dayton 

Hostetter, John G., 502 N. Prospect St.. 
Bowling Green 

Householder, Bess, 24 N. Prospect St., Akron 

Howser, Elma B., 5 Franklin St., Marion 

Hoxter, Truman, 78 May Court, Chagrin Falls 

Hunt, Mrs. Grace E., Mt. Healthy Elementary 
School, Mt. Healthy 

Hutt, Martha K., 3328 Euclid Ave.. Cleve 
land 

Irey, Ferne, 528 Warren Ave., Youngstown 

Irey, Mrs. Nellie B., 229 Hane Ave.. Marion 

Jack, Mary E., Coventry School, Cleveland 
Heights 

Jacobs, F. Rudolph, Carson School, Glenway 
Ave. near Sunset Ave., Cincinnati 

Jagsch, Alma, 26 Parsons Ave., Columbus 

Jeffery, Luella, Hotel St. Regis, Cleveland 

Johnson, Alma E., 2095 Northland Ave., Lake 
wood 


3ellflower Ave., S. W.. 
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Johnson, Eleanor M., 400 S. Front St., 


Columbus 

*Jones, Eleanor E., 14128 Superior Rd., East 
Cleveland 

Madisonville Public School, 
Cincinnati 

Kaefer, William, 407 Ludlow Ave., Cincinnati 

Karp, Esther, 308 High Ave., N. W., Canton 

*Kennedy, Helen C., 3099 Midgard Rd., 
Columbus 

Keys, Mary F., 1906 E. 82nd St., Cleveland 

King, Dorothy D., 81 N. Warren Ave., 
Columbus 

King, Ella B., Ruskin School, 1000 Man- 
hattan Ave., Dayton 

Kingsborough, Hazel, 1427 E. l1lith St., 
Cleveland Heights 

Kinker, Minnie L., 1242 Broadway St., 


Kleinsmith, Sylvia N., Taft School, Lakewood 

Kloepfer, Blanche, 8920 Empire Ave., Cleve- 
land 

Knight, N. T., 241 Lowell Ave., Youngstown 

Kuhr, Laura, 319 Havre St., Toledo 

Lansdown, W. L., 524 S. Euclid Ave., Dayton 

Laughead, Beatrice, Indianola Elementary 
School. Columbus 

Lawler, Katherine, 1911 Trinity Ave., Dayton 

Lavland, Ethel E., 1485 W. Third Ave., 
Columbus 

Lea, Mabel, Melmore 

Lee, Donald A., Hotel Westlake, Cleveland 

Lee, Nancy B., 7629 Lorain Ave., Cleveland 

Leichtenstein, Erla, 622 Maryland St.. Canton 

Lightell, Mary E., 7338 Euclid Ave., Rugby 
Hall, Cleveland 

Loos, Dr. Leonard E., Shore School, Euclid 

Losch, Adela M., Miles School, Cleveland 

Loudon, Agnes V., Oxford School, 914 Oxford 
Rd., Cleveland Heights 

McAllister, L. H., 144 S. Huron Ave., Colum- 
bus 

*McCreery, Susie, Elem. Supvr. and Prin., 
W. 54th St. and mer Ave., Parma 

McDannel, Amos A., 1122 Cleveland Ave., 
N. W., Canton 

McFadden, Agnes, 2285 Lamberton Rd., Cleve- 
land Heights 

McGuire, Gertrude H., 1835 Belmore Rd., 
East Cleveland 

*McKinsey, Henrietta, Box 147, Ashtabula 

McLaren, Mrs. Mae, 2473 Overlook Rd., 
Cleveland Heights 

MacDonagh, Eva, 245 E. Main St., Newark 

Madden, Lillian, 394 Greenwood Ave., Akron 

Maddux, Harold Z., R. F. D. 1, Amelia 

Maddux, Miss Ilo, Main Street School, 
Columbus 

Malo mey, Genevieve, Stewart Avenue School. 
Columbus 

Manchester, Lulu, 40% Virginia Ave., Dayton 

Markowitz, Martha B., 2600 Hampshire Rd., 
Cleveland 

Marshall, W. B.. Milo School, Cleveland and 
Third Aves., Columbus 

“Martin, Oscar C., Oakley School, Madison 
Rd., opp. Gilmore Ave., Cincinnati 

May, Laura M., 1377 E 112th St., Cleveland 

Meehan, M. Jeannette, 1526 Lewis Dr., Lake 
wood 

Militzer, Edith M., Irving School, 2905 118th 
St., Toledo 

Miller, C. L., Garfield School, Elmore and 
Beekman Sts., Cincinnati 

Mills, Glenn S., 452 S. Wheeling St., Toledo 

Moffett, V. B., County Supt. of Schools, 
Court House, Ashland 

Moore, Edna, 2355 Lee Rd., Cleveland Heights 
*Morgan, Edna, 2943 Berkshire Rd., Cleveland 

Morgan, Elizabeth, Newbury School. Toledo 

Morris, Dorothy C Fairwood Elementary 
School, Columbus 

Morrison, Janet, George Barber School, Akron 
“Moss, Mrs. Amelia E., Box 371, Willoughby 


Musser, Mrs. Sadie D., 201 W. Spring St., 


ima 

Myers, Mary E., 85 S. Adolph Ave., Akron 

Neeley, Helen J., Central School, Berea 

Neidhardt, Katherine, 1370 Blount St., Rocky 
River 

Nelson, Jessie K., Jessica Marshall School, 
Newton and Broadway, Toledo 

Nessle, Fannie B., 816 Nesslewood Ave., 
Toledo 

Norton, Catherine, 2331 Hollywood Ave., 
Toledo 

*Oechsler, Hazel, Nathan Hale School, Shenan- 
doah and Foster, Toledo 

*Offerman, Kate M., Asst. County Supt. of 
Schools, Pemberville : 

Ohlemacher, Helen E., 526 Hancock St., 
Sandusky 

Outland, Richard U., Ely School, Elyria 

Overturf, Anna L., Elementary School, W. 
21st St. and Fortune Ave., Parma 

Pacella, D. J., 30 Bright Ave., Campbell 

Palmer, Hazel, 185 E. Main St., Chillicothe 

Parker. Anna F., 467 Edgewood Ave., Akron 

Patt, Harriet, 22 Lincoln Ave., Willoughby 

Perkins. Hugh V., 3235 Euclid Heights Blvd., 
Cleveland Heights 

Perry, Sarah M., 2153 Dorr St., Toledo 

Peters, Edith C.. 654 E. 124th St., Cleveland 

Pierce, Ella, 1719 W. 11th St., Ashtabula 

Pluckebaum, Dorothy E., 347 Wood Ave., 
Cincinnati 

Pittenger, Winifred, 617 Lincoln Ave., Toledo 

Preston, E. M., Prospect School, East Cleve- 
land 

Putnam, Mrs. Grace M., 164 Park Ave., E., 
Barberton 

Quirk, William A., Heberle School, Dayton, 
Freeman and Bank Sts., Cincinnati 

Ranft, Aleda V., 12505 Edgewater Dr., Lake- 
wood 

Rebert, Ruth E., 255 E. Midlothian Blvd.. 
Youngstown 

Reszke, Felix E., Sands School, Cincinnati 

Retallick, Van B., Sharpsburg School, Nor- 
wood 

Reynolds, L. D., 92 E. Main St., Shelby 

Richey, R. C., 7501 Fair Park Ave., Cin- 
cinnati 

Rider, Bess D., 2493 S. Taylor Rd., Cleve- 
land Heights 

Riffell, Orville F., Clayton 

Riggs, Charles W., 817 Pleasant Ridge Ave., 
Columbus 

“Robinson, Ruth Mills, Hough School, 8915 
Hough Ave., Cleveland 

Roemer, Edna L., 519 Plaza Hotel, Toledo 

Rogers, Florence M., McKinley School, 1351 
W. Clifton Blvd., Lakewood 

Roush, Wesley, 411 Pleasant St., Hillsboro 

Roweton, John M., 105 N. Hedges St., Dayton 

Ruhlman, Frank H., Librn., Albert Emanuel 
Library. University of Dayton, Dayton 

Runel, Maude L., 506 7, Norman Ave., 
Dayton 

Rylander, Martha O., 103 Corson Ave., Akron 

Scheuerman, Alfred <A., North Fairmount 
School, Baltimore Ave. near Seegar, Cin- 
cinnati 

Schilffarth, Bertha J., Lincoln Park School. 
Columbus 

Scholl, Luella M., 132 Baker St., Marion 

*Schroeder, Esther L.. Raschig School, Elm 
St. and Central Parkway Blvd., Cincinnati 

Schuh, Bell, 2104 Brookdale Rd., Toledo 

Schullian, Augusta M., 1497 Mars Ave., Lake- 
woor 

Scott, Margaret, 1023 Bunker Hill Rd., Ash- 
tabula 

Secrist. Chester C., South Hills, Mansfield 

Selby. Mrs. Florence B., 2154 12th St.. Akron 

Sellers, Mrs. Hazel Pruitt, 25 Adelford Ave., 
Akron 
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Seybold, Sue, 1833 Auburn Ave., Dayton 
Shane, Harold G., 3928 Willys Pkwy., Toledo 
Sheridan, Fred A., Southwood School, Colum- 


mus 
Shipman, Stewart C., 523 Girard Ave., Marion 
Shively, Arthur W., Le Roy Consolidated 


School, Painesville 

Showers, Ada B., R. D. 1, South Zanesville 

Siefert, Ella, Station L, R. R. 3, Cincinnati 
Sigler, Anna L., 19917 Frazier Dr., Rocky 
Rivet 

Simmons, Don, 705 Locust St., Perrysburg 

Siringer, Meta L., 1451 Lincoln Ave., Lake 
wood 

Sloane, Mary S., 10803 Lake Ave., Cleveland 

Smith, Helen H., 19287 Henry Rd., Fairview 

Smith, John H., 3847 Drakewood Dr., Cin- 
cinnati 

Sneckenberger, Alice, 387 N. State St., Marion 

Snodgrass, C. B., 794 Roslyn Ave., Akron 

Snyder, Catherine, 518 N. Union St., Fostoria 

Snyder, Belle, Jefferson School. Youngstown 

Snyder, John W., Fairview School, Warner 
and Stratford Aves., Cincinnati 

Somerwill, Grace, 608 Mahoning Ave., N. W., 
Warren 

Spence, A. Marie, 1908 Hampton Rd., Rocky 
River 

Spuller, Minnie J., 22 Rhodes Ave., Akron 

Stewart, Ethelyn, 2255 Rexwood Rd., Cleve 
land Heights 

Stewart, Martha A., 1777 Carlyon Rd., East 
Cleveland 


Storts, Ra 1002 Ohio St., Zanesville 






Stough, zaheth, 000 Cleveland = Ave., 
N. W., nton 
Stover, James D 3302 Mannington Ave., 
Cincinnati 
Stroud, Winifred, 6125 Pearl Rd., Parma 
eight 


Stull, Letha M., 2332 Edgerton Rd., Cleveland 

Sullivan, Ellen F., 42 Belvidere Way, Akron 

Suter, W. E., 6615 Forest Ave., Cleveland 

Swickard, Ethel, 1521 Ridge Ave., Steubenville 

*Tannehill, Eleanor F., 367 E. Taylor St., 
Zanesville 

Taylor, George W., Prospect School, Prospect 
St.. Mansfield 

Tefft, Edna, Waiertown Rd.. Marietta 

Terrill, Maymie I[., 2130 Surrey Rd., Cleve 
land Heights 7 

Thomas, Bess, MecGuffey School, 1032 Webster 
St., Dayton 

*Thomas, Crilia Belle, Iris Brook Farm, Col 
lins 

Thompson, Lois P., 1716 Eighth St., Cuyahoga 
Falls ; 

fhornton, Charles A 3662 Lynnfield Rd., 
Shaker Heights 

Tittle, Ruth A., 731 Torrington Dr., Dayton 

Tole, Isabel, 110 Far Hills Ave., Dayton 

Tracy, Kathleen, Morgan School, Ellen, Kil 
gour and Finn Sts., Cincinnati 


Trew, Bessie Duff, 1125 Cleveland Ave., 
N. W., Canton 

Trneny, Mary E., 3470 W. 17th St., Cleve 
land 


Tucker, Ethel M., Cherry School, Toledo 

Ullum, Helen, 11709 Lake Ave., Lakewood 

Ulrich, Robert P., 1106 Hawk St., West 
Toledo 

Vance, Tt. L., 515 N. State St., Marion 

Venee, W. H., 160 E. Norwich Ave., Colum- 

Van Gorder, Henry H., 510% Arden P1., 
Toledo 

Vaupel, Jean, Sequin School, Findlay St. near 
John St., Cincinnati 

Vermillion, Kenneth R., 15315 Plymouth P1., 
East Cleveland 

Viets, Vivian Vera, Elm Road School, Warren 

Voldan, Edna F., 3191 W. 31st St., Cleveland 

Volk, Amanda M., 3325 Daisy Ave., Cleve 
land 


von Engeln, Dorothy, 





Van Cleve School, 622 


Forest Ave., Dayton 


Walker, Hazel M., 2 
land 

Walker, Helen, 1330 

Wallace, C. Jeanette, 

Webb, A. Lucile, 14 
Cleveland 


204 E. 79th St., Cleve 


E. Broad St., Columbus 
209 Hawker St., Dayton 
128 Superior Rd., East 


Warnking, May, Twenty-Third District School 


ine and Universit 
Watkins, Paul E., 412 


fontaine 


y Ave., Cincinnati 
N. Madriver St., Bell 


Watts, M. P., Gibbs Avenue Junior High 


School, Canton 
Weber, George F., 55 
Welch, Adelia, North 
Wells, Bessie F., Nol 
Wells, Lucy B., 937 

bridge 
Wheeler, A. G., Rive 
Whelan, Grace, 3040 


8 Aqueduct St., Akron 
School, Delaware 
le School, Euclid 
Steubenville Ave., Cam 


-rside School, Cincinnati 
Lincoln Blvd., Cleveland 


White, Mrs. Ethel S., 2628 Brookford Dr 


*White. Margaret L., 
Board of Educatio 
Cleveland 

White, Margaret M., 
Cleveland 

White, Mary Jane, 
cinnati 

Whitworth, Eugene 
Dayton 

Wilbur, Ralph G., 
School, Cincinnati 


*Wilcox, Flora 


Supvr. of Elem. English 
n, 1380 E. Sixth St., 


11907 Browning Ave 
1 Northern Ave., Cin 
G., 34 Elmwood Ave., 
Withrow Junior Higl 


Madison School, 16601 


Madison Ave.. Lakewood 


Wiley, Alice, 4912 


Wiley, Walter E., 516 


Willauer, Linda, 16 

Williams, Ann Carol, 
town 

Williams, Gertrude 
“Cleveland 

Wingett, Grace, 1044 

Wright, Pearl M., Cl 
McAlpin Aves., Ci 


106th St., Cleveland 
E. Euclid Ave., Dayton 
N. Seffner Ave., Marior 
739 Lake Dr.. Youngs 


M.. 2061 E 96th St 
E. Center St., Marion 


ifton School, Clifton and 
neinnati 


Wyles, Paul, Canal Fulton 
Xavier, Florence E., Milford School, Cleveland 
*Yauch, Dr. W. A., Roosevelt School, E. 200t1 


and Monterey, Eucl 


OKL. 


Adrean, Tonet H., 
Springs 


Akin, Mrs. Emma E., 


right 


lid 
\HOMA 
804 Garfield St., Sand 


118 S. Creek, Drum 


*Bagley, Mrs. Jessie W., 708 E. 17th St., Ad 


*Bailey, Willis B., 7 


11 S. Knoxvillle. Tulsa’ 


Barthold, J. H., Cleveland School, Oklahoma 


City 


tates, M. C., Lincoln Elementary School, 53: 


S. Keith St., El Re 
tenfer, Mabel C., 417 
Sennett, Mrs. Grace 

Oklahoma City 
*Berkey, Mildred, 60 

well 


Birkhead, Mrs. Nina, 
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ostley, C. 2600 N. W. 15th St., Okla- 
homa City 
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Crockett, David, 415 G St., N. E., Ardmore 
Cunningham, Myron A., Box 66, Depew 
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aw, Aura, 307 E. Union St., Punxsutawney 

awley, Albert M., Ridge Avenue School, 
Darby 

zawson, William, 404 Fourth St., Beaver 

Leslie, R. G., 505 Moore Ave., New Castle 
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delphia 

McCormick, Ethel M., 208 Third Ave., Altoona 

McDowell, Stella D., 112 Race St., Edgewood, 
Pittsburgh 

McHale. Katherine, 237 W. Centre St., Shen- 
andoah 

McMorris, Edith M., 113 Cricket Ave., Ard 
more 

*MacLaren, Roland T., 685 Fourth Ave., 
Williamsport 

Magill, Earl L., 308 Pifer St... Du Bois 
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Germantown, Philadelphia 

Rice, Pearl E., 840 Williams St.. Easton 

Ridge, W. W., 27 S. Clifton Ave., Delaware 
County, Aldan 

Riebsaamen, Mary A., 507 Dock St., Schuyl 
kill Haven P 

Ritchey, Margaret, 1226 17th Ave., Altoona 

Robson, William K., 6614 N. Seventh St 
Philade Inhia 


Rohrer, Mary M., Hamilton Court, Ardmore 


t 

Ross, Anna, 310 Washineton Rd., Pittshurch 

*Russell, Mary L., Horace Mann _ School 
Indiana 

‘Sacks, Solomon 1827 N. Tenth St., *hil 
delphia 


Sarver, Cyril C., Supy Prin., Hampton Twy 
Schools, Allison Park 

Sauerbier, May M., 409 N. Fifth St., Reading 

Saul, Marie A., 3611 Massachusetts Ave 
Pittsburgh 

Sauvain, Walter H., 1413 W. Market St 


Lewisburg 


Schartung, Joseph A., 554 Dawson Ave., Pitts 
burgh 

Schillinger, Alberta, 1308 Louise St., Mun 
hall 

Schlegel. Albert G. W., Supve. Prin 


Schools, Red Lion 
Schrader, Mrs. N. Blanche, 519 Lincoln St., 
Milton 


Schrite, J. Ellsworth, Stonehurst Hills School 
Ruskin Lane and Millbank Rd., Upper 
Darby 


Scorer, Sadie Mae, Box 404, Homestead 

Sensenig, E. Susan, R. D. 4, Lancaster 

Shannon, James E., Forbes School, Forbes 
and Stevenson Sts., Pittsburgh 

Sharlip, Mr. Lou N., 5058 N. Eighth St., 
Philadelphia 

Sharpe, Mildred J., 304 Birmingham Ave 
Pittsburgh 

Shatzer, Linn H., Hulmeville School, Hulme 
ville 

Sheaffer, C. C., 1512 Coursin St., McKeesport 

Shelly, Colsin R., 301 Ruby St., Lancaster 

Shires, Beulah M., 1413 Logan Ave., Tyron 

Smyth, Mary M., 415 Highland Ave., Morton 

Soffel, Catherine A., 16 Greenbush St., Pitts 
burgh 

*Sollenberger, C. B., 458 N. West St., Carlisle 

Spangler, Thomas B. F., Jr., 6108 N. Seventh 
St., Philadelphia 

Sprenkel, Julia C., Madison Elementary 
School, West and Madison, York 
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Stack, Katherine I., 4733 Cedar Ave., Phila- RHODE ISLAND 
delphiz . : ' ‘ 
St — a Bessie E.. 654 FE. Summit Ave Baldwin, Elizabeth, Garden Street School, 
Philadelphia Bak, ee ee 
*Stanley, Jane L., 235 Oak St., Butler a Ursula M., 60 E. Manning St., Provi- 
arke, Mary B., 331 . Oak S S , ‘ dence f 
St — , M y B.. K a a we ee — am Soden, Herbert H., 19 Memorial Rd., Provi- 
~“delphia 4 dence 7 aia a 
Steadman, H. L., Perry School, 29th and Bray , Miss Marion B., 248 Webster Ave., 
Cascade Sts. Erie : Providence 


Steel, W. R., Troy Hill School, Claim and Burton, Caroline A., Harmony School, Har- 


Hatteras Sts., Pitts burgh ——s ‘ . , hema 
: : . Crouter, John Yale, 520 Hope St., Providence 
einherg a 723 St., Phil - .¢ : 
as leltohi & David L., 725 Glenview St., Phils Crumley, Laura J., 21 Glenwood Ave., 
delphia l 
; | . r : : Cranston 
> S ‘ ‘ = 1. oe arr sc . . . : . 
a See Do Philadel hi ae Gauvin, Helen M., 101 Magnolia St., Cranston 


. wie ci ial Hill, Cora M., 56 Union St., Bristol 
ae Se Aronimink School, Drexel { ouise, Sister Mary, R.S.M., St. Xavier's 
a Convent, 60 Broad St., Providence 
Lyon, Bessie C., 494 Lloyd Ave., Providence 
McEvoy, Alice H., 49 Irving Ave., Providence 


Stewart, Laura E., 123 E. Agnew Ave., Pitts 
burgh 
Storey, Dr. Bernice L 5728 Baum Blvd 


Diteshevah se sits secs se McNally, Wayne W., Bridgham Junior High 
dd, . » ridence 
Strine, Hazel R.. 164 S. Front St.. Milton School, Providence 
Stuart, Cecilia Unzicker, Chief, Early Child Moran, Laura A., Putnam Street School, 


“iti wees 

hood a . : a ~ati State Yep Providence : 4 : 
ood and Elem, I lucation, State Dept. of Murray, Metherine M.. 25 Hanover St. 
Public Instruction, Harrisburg 7 


: ° . Providence 
Swanston, E. E., 652 Locust St., Johnstown pi ns veoue : 
an ce gas oe tar , ) argaret / «9 2ae ams 5St., 
Sweeney, T. Goldie, 275 W. Jackson St., York O'Connor, Margaret A. T., Williams 


fate o. Pett Providence 
7 oA Md cong Lae ae =enen, ieververd **+Patt, Hermann George, John Clarke School, 
as : F > Foity ‘ ) ’ . >, Newport 
W ——- mh ther 1... 126 Wesdiend Ba., Phelan, Julia A., 16 Chapel St., Newport 


ravior. Florence E.. 113 W. Nittany Ave Quirk, Mary V.. 15 Wheaton St., Warren 


a Roberts, Jack D., 200 Harris Ave., Woon- 
State Collexe : 








1 Pa ’ ai oul d socket ' . 
om ma eee, 38 N. Harwood Rd., > ee Pe ary va, 7m, ~My see ; 
ge Fe -e : Stahle, Pauline .. 52 Elm St., esterly 
yn lward B., 2119 E. Ripley St., Phila Taylor, Barbara C., 9 Pleasant St., Newport 
aeip . T Yon ne yi . - > Tie 
fhomas, Alfred, Administration Bldg., Lan — Grace E., 11 Squanto St., Provi 
Thi Oscar D.. 6160 Weber Si. Philo Tobin, Annie M., Ferncliffe, Hope St., Bristol 
lelphia a . 7 
Thompson, Irene A., 1149 King Ave., Pitts SOUTH CAROLINA 
burgh Alcorn, Maurice, Hyatt Park School, Columbia 
Cfrabue, Dr. M. R., School of Education, The Austin, R. P., 100 Lavinia Ave., Greenville 
Pennsylvania State College, State College Brockman, W. Clark, McMaster School, 
ruby, Charlotte C.. Humboldt School, 20th Columbia 
ind Sarah St., Pittsburgh Brooks, J. F., County Supt. of Education, 
lurek, J. Arthur, 31 Fern St., New Castle Court House, Spartanburg 
Iweed, Jean M., Taylor School, Sixth and Castine, W. J., Batesburg Elementary School, 
Erie Ave., Philadelphia Batesburg 
Walker, James. Jr... 6039 Washington Ave., *Connor, Lila, Box 138, Chester 
Philadelphia Daniel, J. C., St. John’s School, Darlington 
Warshaw, Harry A., General George A. Mc Des Champs, Blanche, 707 E. Washington, 
Call Public School, Seventh and Delancey Greenville 
Sts., Philadelphia Dukes, G. B., 10 Neal St.. Greenville 
Watson, Jennie A., 3301 Walnut St., Me Flora, s, e.. Supt. of Schools, Administration 
Keesport Bldg umbia 
Webb, Ella P., 1525 Christian St., Philadelphia *Fog hy yom 151 Moultrie St., Charles- 
Wetter, Allen H., 4324 Tyson St., Phila ton 
delphia Fowler, Fred L., Box 103, Orangeburg 
Weir, Mrs. Nita U., 170 S. Wade Ave., Wash Goforth, Preston C., 408 Sennett St., Mt. 
ington Pleasant 
— w, Effie H., 1404 Swantek St., Pitts Goodwin, W. B., Route 2, Box 50, weer Yard 
gh Harrell, M. M., 117 N. Stone Ave., Greenville 
Wickersham, Mrs. Lillian M., 106 W. Oakdale Hayes, J. G., Central Elementary School, 
Ave., GlenSid Greer 
Vilkins, pony a 2708 Berkeley Rd., Erie Lanham, S. A., Courtenay Public School, 
Wilson, Richard L., Elementary School, Charleston 
Church Lane and Bauly Rd., Yeadon Madden, Cresswell W., Howard School, 
Williamson, Anna, 1061 Blackridge Rd., Columbia 
Wilkinsburg Mundy, Carol, Hamrick School, Columbia 
Williamson, Edith E., 1061 Blackridge Rd., Orr, John R., 306 Dauphin St., Westminster 
Wilkinsburg Planck, Carl G., James Simons School, Charles 
Wolf, M. Elizabeth, 581 Moorhead P1., Pitts ton 
burgh Potts, John F., Waverley School, Columbia 
Wright, Louise, King Edward Apts., 4609 Quattlebaum, Mrs. L. D., 2710 Preston St., 
Bayard St., Pittsburgh Columbia 
Zechman, Dr. W. I., 530 E. Locust St., Rogers, E. E., Carver Junior High School, 
sethlehem Columbia 
Ziegler, Florence L., Schuylkill Avenue Bldg., Stoney, S. David, Bennett School, Charleston 
S. E. Cor. Schuylkill Ave. and W. Green- *Varn, Guy L., Schneider School, Columbia 


wich St., Reading Voigt, Caroline, Logan School, Columbia 
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SOUTH DAKOTA 

Bach, B. Harrietta, Lowell School, Sioux Falls 

De Kraay, Henrietta, Box 1145, Aberdeen 

Durland, Edna J., Elem. Supvr., Aberdeen 
City Schools, Aberdeen 


Fastenau, Anna J., Box 371, Spearfish 
Flanagan, Maude, 318 E. Fourth Ave., Mit 
chell 


Haas, Grace, 1615 S. Minnesota Ave., Sioux 
Falls 

Johnston, Maude E., 414 1lith Ave., S. E., 
Aberdeen 

** Leistikow, 
Aberdeen 

Leyson, Elta, 110% 
Aberdeen 

Newkirk, Rachel, 


Lydia, 1209 N Lincoln St., 


Ninth Ave., S. W 


Jancroft School, Sioux Falls 


Rasmussen, Freda, Washington School, Madi 
son 

Royhl, Ella M., 320 S. Prairie Ave.. Sioux 
Falls 


Sanger, Thora A., 318 E 
Mitchell 

Scott, Myrtle, Southern State Normal School, 
Springfield 


Fourth Ave., 


Sell, Dora, 600 E. 21st St.. Sioux Falls 
Stallman, Elsie, 203 S. Prairie Ave., Sioux 
Falls 


Stapleton, Mrs. B. T., 503 S 
Sioux Falls 


Dakota Ave., 


*Thorpe, Cleata, 205 Colorado Ave., S. W 
Huron 

Venoss, Mabel P., General Beadle School, 
Sioux Falls 


Wagner, Ruth, 704 S 
Welker, Jean A.., 


Williams, Mary 


Mitchell 
Falls 
Aberdeen 


Edmunds St., 
Irving School, Sioux 


Ann, Huebl Apts., 


TENNESSEE 


Adams, Ashley, Wildersville 

Anderson, Roy R., Van Gilder School, High 
land Ave., Knoxville 

Arledge, Eliza, 2534 Blakemore Ave., Nash 
ville 

Bell, Gerald L., 1190 Edgewood Ave., Knox 
ville 

Bell, Nellie, 616 E. Brow Rd., Lookout Moun 
tain 


Biggs, R. O., 
Ave., Knoxville 
tjounds, T. Gordon, Scottish Pike, Knoxville 

Brock, C. E., Supt. of Schools, Humboldt 
srooks, Mrs. Ruby Webb. Lexington 

Brown, Mrs. A. S., Murphy School, 20th and 
Murphy Ave.. Nashville 

Brown, Emily P., Hemlock School, H. P. Ave 
and 12th St., Chattanooga 

Brown, M. M., Dept. of Education, Agricul 
tural and Industrial State Teachers College, 
Nashville 
gruce, W B.. 
Ave., Knoxville 
Suckner, J. L.. 929 Lane Ave.. Memphis 

Burke, Lottie C., 2715 Lombardy, Memphis 

Cardwell, Robert H., 4658 Holston Dr., Knox 
ville 

Carpenter, Clara E.. 
Chattanooga 

Cartwright, Priscilla, Germantown 

Clabough, Hugh C., 110 W. Manning St., 
Chattanooga 

Downer, Mrs. E. M., 308 E 
Knoxville 

Dreyfus, Florence, 195 Angelus Pl.. Memphis 

TDuyck, L. W., sell House Elementary 
School, Main Ave. at State St., Knoxville 

Forrest, Bertha, Lucy School, Lucy 

Gardner, Mr. Gale, 1611 Abbey Rd., Knoxville 

Gennoe, Nannie, Mountain View School, 
Knoxville 

Gilbreath, Mrs. Claudia, Central Elementary 
School, Colville St., Chattanooga 


Jeaumont School, Beaumont 


Lonsdale School, Louisiana 


564 W 


Shadowlawn Dr., 


Clinch Ave., 





ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


Ham, M. Lucile, 1957 Lyn Dale Ave., Mem 
phis 
Harris, Luther B., 3500 Ashland Ave., Knox 


ville 
Haun, A. J., 923 W. Main St., Franklin 
Hickerson, Mrs. Jessie H., 4514 Alabama 
Ave., Chattanooga 
Hinton, Janie, George R 
lierville 
Hogle, Elizabeth 
Nashville 
Hooper, Anna E., 1311 Clay St., Nashville 
Howard, Fan M., 1909 Chamberlain Ave., 
Chattanooga 
Jenkins, J. L., East 
Chattanooga 
Johnson, Glenn C., R. F. D. 2, 


James School, Col 


B.. 3528 


Harding Rd., 


Fifth Street School, 


Powell Station 


Johnson, Mrs. Iris H., Powell Elementary 
School, Powell Station 
**Johnston, Thomas N., Belle Morris School 


Washington Pike, Knoxville 
Leavell, Dr. Ullin W Prof. of Education, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Nash 


ville 
Lotspeich, Mrs. R. D., 112 S 
Chattanoog 
Loy, H. G., 
Lynk, W 
McGinnis, 
McKee, C 
McNulty, Susi¢ 
Mississippi Ave 
Markey, Pearl, Cur 
Morros, H. H., 143 
Murdock, Miss E 
Knoxville 
Nicholson, W. S., 228 Cansler St.. 


Crest Rd., 


ibbs High School, C 

03 Alston’ Ave 

ia rland Gap 
tox 104, Gallatin 

Normal Park School, 

Chattanooga 

mings School, Memphis 
Faxon Ave.. Memphis 

E., 712 E. Church Ave., 


rryton 
Memphis 
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Knoxville 


O'Neal. Robert, P. O. Box 242, Clarksville 

Orr, Robbie, Jefferson Street School, Chatta 
nooza 

Pate, Florence, 2406 I rett St... Memphis 


Powell, L. R.. 116 N. I Memphis 


r 
fellevue St., 





Richards, Charles W Grammat School, 
Waverly 

Rudisill, Zelia I.. 1571 Huml St.. Memphis 

Sams, Mrs. K. W., 1201 ree St., Kings 
port 

Seale, Ada. 1722 North Hills Blvd., Knoxville 

Smith, Biva, 5 Academy St.. Erwin 

Smith, Thomas B., trounlou School, Glen 
wood Ave., Knoxville 

Southall, Dr. Mavycie. George Peabody College 


Nashvy ille 
Atlantic Ave 


for Teachers, 
Sterling, Nancy, 612 


Knoxville 


Sugg, Tom T., 307 Center Ave Dickson 

Sutton, Elizabeth, Elem Supvr., Jackson 
County Schools. Gainesboro 

Taylor, Alfred, Rosemark School, Kerrville 

Terry, Roy B., 306 Clifton Hills, Chattanooga 


Trotter, F. H., 125 N. Seminole Dr., Chatta 
noota 
Underwood, R. H., 720 Parkway Ave., Foun 


tain City 


Waters, George Hugh, 902 N. 14th St., Nash 
ville 

Welcker, Annette, 141 Gibbs Rd., Fountai: 
City 


Wells, Miss Word, 1561 N. Parkway, Memphis 

Williams, Mrs. Isa, McCampbell School, Emori 
land Blvd., Knoxville 

Woodward, Blanche. Glenwood School, 
Dr. and Kilmer St., Chattanooga 

Woolard, Mrs. J. W 1226 17th Ave., S., 
Nashville 

Yost, Mrs 


Park 


Robert, Anderson School, Bristol 


TEXAS 


Belvieu 
Brown 


School, Mont 
Center Ave., 


Elementary 


Nellie, 810 


Allen, Roy, 
Anderson, 
wood 
Andrus, H 
Arrington, Mrs. Empress, 

El Paso 


McKee, 2222 44th St., 
3118 


Galveston 





Douglas St ° 


lem 
nox 


1 
ama 


Col 


Rd., 


lle 
\ve., 


hool, 


ition 
tary 


hool, 


tion, 
ash 


Rd., 
i 
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ston 
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List oF 


Austin, Frank D., 
ind Mobile, Port Arthur 
Ballard, Mrs. Irene, Box 295, 
Banks, Lucy, 622 W. 
Barrow, Mamie Dell, 
taskin, Mildred, 724 

Antonio 


Franklin School, 
Haskell 
Agarita, San Antonio 
1910 Nueces, Austin 
Baltimore <Ave., San 


Berry, Esther, 1409 Taylor St., Wichita Falls 
Bird, Nettie, 2023 Mitchell, Waco 

Boone, Mamie E., 132 E. 12th St., 
towles, D. Richard, 


Tenth 


Dallas 

1503 Newfield St., Austin 

towlin, H. C., Elementary School, 14th St. 
ind Ave. Q, Lubbock 

toyles, Reba S., 3201 Oakdale, Houston 

Bright, J. B., 211 Forest Ave., Cleburne 

Brightwell, Mamie, 3736 Lipscomb St., Ft. 


Worth 
Brown, Mrs. C. J., 543 Heights Blvd., — 4 
Brusse, Mrs. Bun Bates, 2702 Carolina Wa 
Houston 
Budd, Harrell, 6210 Reiger Ave., Dallas 


ead sess, Kate, 1208 Scott Ave 
turke, Margaret E., 720 W. 
Antonio 

Bush, Andrew S., Woodlawn 
Magnolia, San Antonio 
futler, Mrs. C. U., New 
School, New London 

Buttery, Nellie, 2120 South Blvd., 

Campbell, Mrs. N. E., 1027 E. 
Denison 

Caradine, Jane, 1416 Isabella St 

Carraway, Alleen, 724 W 
Corsicana 

Carruth, I. B., Supt. of Schools, 

Carruth, James, 2120 W. 

Cernosek, Stanley F., 
Moulton 

Chapman, L - The Highland Park School, 
24th and Walnut Sts., Texarkana 

Chute, Mary, 1029 S. Henderson St., Ft. 
Worth 

Clayton, W. G., 
Clifton, H. Lee, 


. Wichita Falls 
Poplar St., San 


1700 N. 


School, 
London Elementary 


Houston 
Texas St., 


. Houston 
First <Ave., 


Bonham 
Caples Ave., El Paso 
Supt. of Schools, 


Columbus 


Supt. of Schools, Falfurrias 





Clifton, Mrs Minnie, 2734 Federal St., 
Paso 
Cobb, Mrs. Sallie E., Bruni School, Bruni 
Coffey, W. L., Hayter Apts., Olney 
0 C. R., 130 Melton St., Longview 


x, Je oo. 1103 Samuels Ave., Ft 


"i 

S Worth 
Crain, Ada N., 313 Drexel Ave., San 

‘ - 

& 


Antonio 


‘venient, Pe arl, 3917 Trowbridge St., El Paso 


unyus, George G., James Bowie School, E. 

Seventh St. and Lancaster Ave., Dallas 
Daniel, Maud C., 2425 McFerrin, Waco 
*+Darnell, W. L., 201 E. 34th St.. Austin 
Darrow, Harriet, 715 N. 15th St., Waco 


Davis, Eva Margaret, River Oaks Elementary 
School, San Felipe and Kirby Dr., Houston 
Davis, J. M., 2945 Seventh St., Port Arthur 
Davis, W. L., 2110 Hutchins St., Houston 
De Chaumes, Helen C., 2203 San Jacinto St., 


Houston 

De Lany, F. M., Obadiah Knight School, 
Dallas 

Dent, Charles H., 6759 Avalon St., Dallas 


Donovan, D. W., 2114 Tangley Rd., 
Dougherty, Dr. James H., School of 
tion, Texas Christian University, Ft 


Houston 
Educa 
Worth 


Drummond, H. D., White Deer Grade School, 
White Dee r 

Duke, R. L., 821 S. W. Sixth St., Perryton 

Dunn, John Z., Hinds School, Route 1, Vernon 


Eaton, Mrs. Fronia S., 621 W. 
San Antonio 

Fddins, A. W., 400 Kirk Pl... San 

Eppler, Mamie, 2325 Lipscomb, Ft. Worth 

Erney, Fred G., William Lipscomb 
Worth and Lowell Sts., Dallas 

“Evans, J. S., 821 Florida St., Amarillo 

Falkenbury, Joe, 305 Forest Ave., Cleburne 

Farley, C. A., Box 205, Dimmitt 
‘Fertsch, L. M., Route 5, Box 211, 


Antonio 


Austin 


Euclid St., 


Sch Xt 1 ° 
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Fisher, G. N., 1012 Annin St., Ft. Worth 
Ford, Herman, 824 Kentucky St., Amarillo 


+Foster, A. N., Box 1105. Baytown 
Garrett, Major T., Box 521, Goose Creek 
Gary, R. W., Box 3207, Beaumont 
Gibbons, J. , White Oak Elementary School, 
Route 4, Longview 

Gibson, Louise, 2317 Main Ave., San Antonio 
Gohlke, Elsa, 2510 Driscoll Ave., Houston 
*Gorbutt, Catherine, 1001 Prospect Ave., 


El Paso 
5403 Gaston St., Dallas 


Grady, Margaret, j 
$Grafton, E. G., 3916 Worth St., Dallas 


Graves, Harold, 4078 Hampshire St., Ft. 
Worth 

Greer, Loula, 1351 Washington Blvd., Beau 
mont 

Gregg, Lucile, 1307 Sul Ross, Houston 

Grizzard, Eva F., 711 W. Main St., Waxa- 


hachie 
Grizzard, Mabel 
Waxahachie 
Cross, H. I 
Gustavson, 
Kingsville 
Hall, Susan J., Ben Milan 
Austin St.. San Antonio 


Youree, 711 W. 


Faculty Club, 
Ruby, 402 W. 


Main St., 


Edinburg 
Henrietta Ave., 


School, 1101 


Hamilton, William Anderson, City Park 
School, Gano and St. Paul Sts., Dallas 
Hz at grave, Mrs. Edna M., 1514 W. Alabama 
Houston 
sean J. F., Highland Park Junior High 
School, 3520 Normandy St., Dallas 
*Harvey, A. D., P. O. Box 1255, Kingsville 


Harvin, Mrs. R. R., County Dept. of Educa- 
tion, North Street Station, Nacogdoches 
Hassell, J. W., 102 W. First St., Cleburue 
Hawkins, R. M., Supt. of Schools, Huntsville 

Haynes, Ida, 301 E. Brown St., Ennis 


Heilig, Irma, 119 John Page Dr., San Antonio 
Herring, L. R., Box 605, Tyler 
Higgins, Gertrude, 1015 N. Florence Ave., 


El Paso 
Hirsch, Herman, 
lix, Richard 

Hearne 
Hobby, Louise, 2245 Neches St., 
Holden, P. H., 1820 Live Oak St., Houston 
Holman, Sarah, 1505 W. Park Ave., Corsicana 
Houston, Josephine, 2828 Pearl St., Austin 
Hult, Dr. Z. T Howard Payne College, 

Brownwood 
Hunter, E. L., 1201 N. 

Amarillo 
Hybarger, D. L., 

Jeaumont 
Jackson, Ethel, 1119 Polk St., Amarillo 
+Jacobs, R. C. T., 6419 Velasco Ave., Dallas 
t+Jacquet, J. Martin, 958 E. Terrell Ave., 

Ft. Worth 
*Johnson, Mrs. 

School, Waco 
Johnson, W. L. D., 

Houston 
Johnston, Minnie L., 

San Antonio 
Jones, Charles L., Bickler School, 
Jones, Ruby, 927 N. 17th, Waco 
Jordan, Roland C., Box 563, Texas City 


719 Ogden St., San Antonio 
Milton, Elementary School, 


3eaumont 


3uchanan = St., 


French Elementary School, 


Maureen, Provident Heights 


2900 Holman Ave., 
1524 Buena Vista St., 


Austin 


Jordt, Elsie B., 320 Maverick St., San 
Antonio 

Junker, Fred J., St. Mary’s University, San 
Antonio 

Keeney, Mabel, 2931 Aurora St., El Paso 

Kelly, J. F.. 1134 N. Clinton, Dallas 

Lakey, M. D., Supt. of Schools, Fabens 

Lamb, H. L., Grim School, Texarkana 

Langford, Nora, 721 Dickson St., Ft. Worth 


Lantrip, Dora B., 4525 McKinney Ave., 
Houston 
*Lauderdale, 
mont 


Lee, R. B., 


Robert D., 685 Palm Ave., Beau- 


1808 Sixth St., Brownwood 
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Lemmond, Guy, Box 493, 


Lewis, A. B., 3408 


Taleo 

Taylor St., Amarillo 

Lloyd, Jessica, 515 College Ave., Ft. Worth 

Lloyd, S M.. 6126 Goliad St., Dallas 

Loeffler, H. W., 219 St. Frances St., San 
Antonio 

Loos, Alfred John, 

McBride, Clara 
Orange 

McDavid, F. E., 
Kil ore 

McFarland, 
ton 

McGhee, Mildred. Box 345, 

McNeill, Elizabeth, 725 
tonio 

Mabrito, Dora, Houston School, 435 W. Travis 
St., San Antonio 

MacMunn, Fannie, 723 Seventh St., Beau 
mont 

MacNeil, Guy, 3618 Clifton St., El Paso 

Marie, Sister Adelaide, Our Lady of the Lake 
College, San Antonio 

Martin, Dr. Cora M., Assoc. Prof. of Elem 
Education, The University of Texas, Austin 

Martin, Howard H., Roger Q. Mills School, 
Waco Inter. and Lynhaven, Dallas 


1615 Garden Dr., Dallas 
Agatha, 810 Cherry St., 
School, 


Kilgore Heights 


Adaline, 25 Courtland PI., Hous 


Borger 
Ogden St., San An 


Massey, Jackson, 1212 Monroe St., Commeres 
Masten, Reese, Box 883, Plainview 
Mathis, Franklin M., 212 Lindsay Lane, Tyler 


Matthews, Mrs. Li 
San Antonio 
Meek, Mrs 


School, 


icy Mae, 147 Octavia Pl, 


Robert E Lee 


Melear, Grace, 1618 N 15th St., Waco 
Miller, Gladys, 2001 Western Ave., Ft 
Miller, Jacksey, 515 W 
Montgomery, 
Houston 
*Moore, C. L., 1704 E. 14th St.. 
Moore, W. M.., 
Worth 
Morris, Meman, 3625 
Morse. Mrs. 
El Paso 
*Moynahan, Bess, 340 Mary 
Antonio : 
Muse, E 124 N. Edgefield St., 
Myers, John H., R. C. Andrews 
Floydad 
Myers, M. M Mount 
E. Grand Ave 
Namendorf, Lavinia, 1508 Kane St.. 
Nash, Mrs. Bess Seale, 2039 
San Antonio 
Neal, Elma <A., 510 E 
Antonio 
Newby, W. B., Box 545, 
Nichols, Dr. Claude Andrew, Southern Metho 
dist University, Dallas 
Notley, Mrs. Connie E 
Lockhart 
Odom, I. N., 1425 S. Eighth St., 
Orr, M. Louise. 1905 Jackson St 
Park, J. E., Alamo School, 
Parker, Lulu, 1420 , 
Worth 
Pass, S&S. E., 
Payne, Mrs. 
Houston 


Flore nce A ’ 


Worth 
Elmira, San Antonio 
Florence, 1506 Branard St., 
; Austin 

1421 Washington Ave., Ft 


Dallas 


Shenandoah St., 
Noble St., 


Alberta H., 1000 
Louise Dr., San 


Dallas 
School, 


Auburn 
Dallas 


School, 6012 


Houston 
Magnolia St., 
Dewey PI, San 


Temple 


Elem. School Pri 


Waco 

. Amarillo 
Wichita Falls 
Humbolt St., Ft 





1025 Meander St., Abilene 
Bertha S., 225 W. 21st St., 


Perry, Mrs. William <A., 2560 McFaddin, 
Beaumont 

*Perryman, Elbert L., 622 S. Grand, Gaines 
ville 

Peyton, Agnes, Elementary School. Marlin 

Phillips, Lillian, 3530 Tularosa, El Paso 

Pierce, Thomas E.. Texas State College for 
Women, Box 3771, Denton 


Piland, Effie, 3396 Highland Ave., 

Pool, Helen, 2495 Cable, Beaumont 

Popplewell, Mary Jo, 650 College St., 
mont 


Porter, H. 


Beaumont 
Jeau 
A., 600 Texas 


Ave., Austin 
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Preston, Eleanor J., 


1215 Brown St., El Paso 
Pugh, L. 5 


Route 1, Box 527, Houston 

Purl, Annie, 510 W. 12th St., Georgetown 

Rau, Florence, Box 591, San Angelo 

Reagan, G. H., 1910 Mayflower St., Dallas 

Reaves, Mrs. Grace, Box 124, Iowa Park 

Rice, F. R., 1609 E. Seventh St., Austin 

Rice, Miss Klifford, 1117 Hilton Hotel, 
El Paso 

Rich, Allye, 2104 Hill Crest, Ft. Worth 

Richie, First Lt Ellis B., Company “K”, 
180th Infantry, 45th Division Training Cen 
ter, Camp Barkeley 

Riddle, Marie Sue, 1210 
Vaco 

*Roberts, G. M., Box 179, Lamesa 

Savage, Ivy G., 2504 25th St., Lubbock 

Schaper, Mamie Elsa, 1615 Washington Ave., 

Schorlemmer, G H., 418 N 
Edinburg 

Scott, Nell J., 1721 En: 

Sellers, Mary, James S. Hogg 
son and Ballard, Dall 


Mrs. A. J., County 


Washington Ave., 


Eighth St., 


field Rd., Austin 
School, Madi 


Sewell, 
Belton 
Shelton, E. D., 702 Fouts St.. Gatesville 
Shelton, W. F., Jr... Supt. of Schools, Dist 
No. 4, Wheeler County, Kellerville 
Shulkey. B. C.. 3245 Waits Ave., Ft. Worth 
Sides, Wesley K., Palestine 
Smart, Mrs. C. K., Magnolia School, Beau 
mont 
Smart, H. R., 
ton 
*Smith, Ella J., 1316 Clover Lane, Ft. 
Smith. Dr Raymond <A., Box 278, 
Christian University, Ft. Worth 
*Standish, Ella, 17 Wroxton Court, Houston 
Steele, Helen C., 1601 S. Shepherd Dr., 
Houston 
Stephenson, Roy, Amelia School, Beaumont 
Stephenson, Zach T., 40 Wroxton Rd., 
Houston 


Stewart, Mrs. Amy, Maple Lawn Sch 


Supt’s. Office, 


Davy Crockett School, Galves 


Worth 


Texas 


Cedar Springs Rd Dallas 

Stewart, Bessie L., Austin School, Wichita 
Falls 
F; 

Stewart, Mrs. Emaline O 617 Yupon Dr 


Houston 
Stone, Grace, 1600 N. 17th St., Waco 


Stovall, Fanjane, 4211 Locke St.,. Ft. Wort 

Studley, Mrs. Hattie, 382 Meredith Dr., Sar 
Antonio 

Summerlin, Edgar, | Side School, Jack 
sonville 

Swann, Alicia 131 Aurora St., El Paso 


*Tate, Willis M., Alamo 
School, San Antoni 
tTatum, Robert Theophulus, 711 

Beaumont 
Taylor, Lamar, 1109 N. Stevens St.. El Paso 
Thigpen, Zara Roosevelt-Sam Houston 
Elementary Schools, McAllen 


Elementar 


Thomas, Mrs. Alma, Box 1362, Midland 
Thomas, Lilla, 1001 Prospect St., El Paso 


Thorne, Carl, 1511 McKell. Dallas 
Timmons, L. Z., High School Blde 


Amarilk 


Turpin, John L., Frank Phillips Elementary 
School, Phillips 

Vincent, Joseph J., Jr., 580 Palm St., Beau 
mont 

Watson, Jennie A., 0 W Munson St 
Jenison 

Weatherly, Eula Mae, The Whitaker School 


Texarkana 

. Holmes, 1733 Chestnut St.. Abilene 

Wentworth, Thomas E., Route 4, Box 612-B,. 
Ft. Worth 

Whitman, Florence E., 404 Sul 
Houston 

Whitmire, Mrs. Ruth R., 1701 
Houston 


Ross Ave., 


Maple St., 





tel, 


en 





Williams, Buford W., Elem. School Prin., San 
Marcos 

Williamson, Sarah B., 418 E. Huisache Ave., 
San Antonio 

Wilson, Miss Edgar Ellen, 1225 Elder St., 
Houston 

*+Wilson, Frank W., Palm School, Austin 

Wilson, Helena, 1202 Francis Ave., Houston 

Wilson, Mrs. Olga P., 519 Los Angeles, El 
Paso 

Winniford, Mrs. May, 4909 Harrisburg Blvd.. 
Houston 


W odard, John I1., 2300 Tilden St., Wichita 


Woods, Mrs. Mabel T., San Jacinto Hotel, 
Houston 

‘Wright, Mrs. Edith D., Hawthorne School, 
1417 Houston Ave., Houston 

Yerwood, Mrs. Beulah A., 1109 E. Terrell 
Ave., Ft. Worth 

$+Young, Miss Wayne, 2010 14th St., Port 
Arthur 


UTAH 
Anderson, Lois, 7 S. 15th, E., Salt Lake 


Belliston, W. T., 5464 S. State St., Salt Lake 
City 

Bierregaard, Oscar, 67 S. Sixth, E., Provo 

Brewer, Eva M., 1838 S. 15th, E., Salt Lake 
City 

Brown, Florence G., Polk School, Ogden 


Christiansen, Leon F., R. F. D. 2, Brigham 
Clark, Arthur O., 2599 Valley View, Salt 
Lake City 


Cooper, Henry R., 312 W. Center St., Logan 
Dayton, Leland M., 861 Parkway Ave., Salt 
Lake City 
rrester, Bertha F., 375 S. Sixth, E., Salt 


Frye, Clifford L., 60 E. First, N., Salt Lake 
City 
Green, Eva May, 344 N. Second, W., Salt 


Lake City 
Hales, Mr. Lynn, 661 Elizabeth St., Salt 
Lake City 


Harris, Marion L 1337 McClelland, Salt 
Lake City 

Jensen, N. Howard, 35 N. First, W.. Tooele 

Jensen, O. T., 2080 E. 48th, S., Salt Lake 


City 
Kelsey, Ella M., 656 S. Fourth, E., Salt Lake 


City 
Kendell, Edith E., Forest School, 928 E. 21st, 
S., Salt Lake City 
Kiser, Freda, 145 S. Fifth, E., Salt Lake City 
Layton, Margaret, 119 E St., Salt Lake City 
Lemmon, C. C., 336 Herbert Ave., Salt Lake 
City 
Light, Edith M., 541 23rd, Ogden 
Meldrum, Albert, R. F. D. 3, ‘Tremonton 
Merrill, Ray S., Elementary School, Pleasant 
Grove 


Metcalf, L. D., 1232 E. 3300 S., Salt Lake 


City 

Morgan, Margaret E.. Wasatch School, 1155 
E. South Temple, Salt Lake City 

Morris, Zeta, 1620 Yalecrest Ave., Salt Lake 
City 

tNielson, Lester J.. Vice-Pres., Dept, of Elem 
School Prin., Natl. Educ. Assn., 724 Wind 
sor St., Salt Lake City 

Noall, Matthew F., Hichland Park School, 
1452 E. 27th, S., Salt Lake City 

Nyman, Mr. Emil, 946 E. 17th, S., Salt Lake 
City 

Paxton, W. A., Supt. of Schools, Fillmore 

Peirce, M. June, P. O. Box 566, Ogden 

Poulson, Frank G., 1521 S. Ninth, E., Salt 
Lake City 

Poulson, Fred N., Hawthorne School, 1632 S. 
Seventh, E., Salt Lake City 
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Pyke, Mrs. Eva K., 171 First Ave., Salt Lake 


City 

Ryberg, Edith, 1836 Michigan Ave., Salt Lake 
City 

Smith, James S., R. D. 7, Box 98-A, Salt 
Lake City 

Smith, T. O., Lincoln School, Ogden 

Steele, Jesse F., 18 S. First, E., Tooele 

Stevens, Frank, Corinne School, Corinne _ 

Stewart, I. Daniel, 1385 Butler Ave., Salt 
Lake City we : 

Strate. Fred C., 733 N. University Ave., 
Provo 

Thurman, D. J., 712 Tenth Ave., Salt Lake 
City 

Walker, Earl F., 3426 Oakwood St., Salt 
Lake City ; 

Webb, N. H., 1311 Stratford Ave., Salt Lake 
City 

Wilcken, Inez, 879 S. Seventh, E., Salt Lake 
City 

Young, Sara H., Ensign School, Salt Lake 
City 


VERMONT 


Bibens, Burnham A., 11 Union St., Spring 
field 

Cartier, Catherine C., 153 Park St., Burling 
ton 

Curtis, Mrs. Bessie M., 27 Linden St., Wood 
stock : : 

Gleason, Mabel H.. 50 S. Main St., Rutland 

Hunt, Lyman C., Supt. of Schools, Burlington 

Sargent, William A., 166 .N. Main St., Rut 
land 


VIRGINIA 


+Adair, Cornelia S., 3208 Hawthorne, Rich 


Akers, R. V.. 166 High Si.. Salem 

Allen, Mary L., Box 394, Christiansburg 

Barbour, Mary, 4108 Lee Highway, Arling 
ton 

Bauserman, James E., Box 51, Fairfax 
Seale, Elizabeth, 1128 N. Stewart St., Arling 
ton 

Bennett, George E.. Baker School, Richmond 

Bibb, Mrs. E. K., 506 Moore St., Bristol 

Binford, Linwood T., 213 Nelson St., Coving 
ton 

Bleight. W. Carter, Chimborazo School, 33rd 
and Marshall Sts., Richmond 

Brady, Louise, 1202 N. Dinwiddie St., Arling 
ton 

Brewbaker, J. J., 422 Westover Ave., Norfolk 

Brownley, Rosalyn, Bay View School, Norfolk 

Bryant, Alice G., Hampton Institute, Hamp- 
ton 

Buford, Florence, 1021 W. Main St., Char- 
lottesville 

Burnley, Carrie C., 920 E. High St., Char 
lottesville 

Carey, J. H., 117 Key Rd., Portsmouth 

Carey, Lena. 3527 Sixth St., S., Arlington 

Carmichael, Omer, John Wyatt School, Lynch 
burg 

Chapman, Mrs. M. E., 511 Grandin Rd., 
Roanoke 

Chew, Lloyd M., Thomas Jefferson Grammar 
School, Staunton 

Christcpher, F. H., High School, Chuckatuck 

*Clark, Norris B.. Booker T. Washington 
School, Newport News 

Clarke, S. H., 1129 County St., Portsmouth 

Coakley, Bettie S., 501% Hanover St., Fred 
ericksburg 

Coffman, Clara, 1302 N. Jackson St., Arling- 
ton 

*“Coghill, Carolyn, 702 High St., Farmville 

Coleman, Elizabeth, 6008 20th St., N., Arling 
ton 








Collins, Kate, 254 Florence Ave., Waynesboro 

Cox, Jane Leslie, Mt. Vernon School, Alex- 
andria 

Crawley, Mrs. Janet P., Lyles-Crouch School, 
Alexandria 

Dadmun, Charlotte, Lafayette School, Racine 
Ave., Norfolk 

Davis, M. Gertrude, 121 35th St., Newport 
News 

De Berry, Nena, 429 N. St. Asaph, Alex- 
andria 

Dennis, Mrs. Marion M., Route 2, Salem 

Dunaway, C. H., John B. Cary School, Rich 
mond 

Dyer, Louise Annie, 620 Belleville Rd., Roa- 
noke 

*Edgerton, R. O., Thomas Jefferson School, 
Portsmouth 

"Ellis, Mrs. Elsie B., 3412 21st Ave., N., 
Arlington 

Farrar, Mrs. Esther H., 501 Mountain Ave., 
S. W., Roanoke 

*Fary, Oscar W., Jr., 2235 Monument Ave., 
Richmond 

Fisher, Mrs. Bertha C., Airlee Court, Route 
2, Roanoke 

*Ford, W. Harold, Bellevue School, Danville 

Fraine, Mrs. Lucy B., 1112 Wise St., Lynch 
burg 

Gardner, Virginia, 37 E 
Alexandria 

Givens, C. B., Helen Dickinson School, 21st 
and T Sts., Richmond 

Goodrick, Wilda, 2422 
lington 

Goodwin, Mary A., 1507 Hanover Ave., Rich 
mond 

*Gorham, Mrs. Pauline C., George Mason 
School, Alexandria 

Hall, Grace, 1528 N. 17th St., Arlington 

*Hancock, Annie, Broad Street School. Salem 

Harper, Mrs. Frances S., Route 7, Box 32 
Roanoke 

Harvey. M. Lizzie, Garland-Rodes School, 
Lynchburg 

Hillenberg, Gertrude, 302 Front St., Abingdon 

Hoge, Mrs. Dorothy Otley, 502 High St.., 
Alexandria 

Holt, Lucy Mason, Ocean View School, Nor 
folk 

Hood, Madge, 125 Liberty St., Petersburg 

*Hook, Paul G., Moody School, Clifton Forge 

Howdershell, Mrs. Josephine N., Route 3 
Alexandria 

Hubbard, Mrs. Mary Ann B., 104 High St., 

Salem 

Huddleston, Mrs. Myrtle, 721 Denniston Ave., 
Virginia Heights, Roanoke 

Hurt, Jemima C., 512 W. Campbell Ave., 
Roanoke 

Jennings, Mrs. Lillian, 111 Court St., Wil 
liamson Rd., Roanoke 

**+Johnson, Lillian M., 404 Chestnut St., No 
folk 

Jemoen, Lou Anna, 121 Mars St., Peters 
urg 

Johnston, Miss Ila, Box 1458, Richmond 

*Jones, Bettie, 445 S. Mason St., Harrison 
burg 

*Jones, Miss Marce T., 315 Harrison St., 
Lynchburg 

*Jones, William J., Whaleyville High and 
Elementary School, Whaleyville 

tJoynes, Mrs. Edith B., 1311 Colonial Ave., 
Norfolk 

Keeling, Lucy G., 319 W. Bute St., No. 2, 
Dunmore Apt., Norfolk 

Kellam, Mary R., Virginia Beach School, Vir 
ginia Beach 

Kidwell, Gertrude, 401 Howell Ave., Alex 
andria 

King, Eleanore W., 946 N, Glebe Rd., Arling 
ton 


Bellefonte Ave., 


Fillmore St., Ar 
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Kizer, Elizabeth B., 226 Norfolk Ave., Lynch- 
urg 

Lawrence, Marguerite A., 705 Richelieu Ave., 
Roanoke 

Lawson, Lena E., 
Roanoke 

Leonard, Mabel, Catawba 

*Leonard, Madge, Route 1, Bristol 

Lewis, Mrs. Virginia S., Dupont School, 
Hopewell 

Lilly, R. G.. Beulah School, Route 10, Rich 
mond 

Livermon, Ruth, Meadowbrook School, Nor 
folk 

Lohmann, Mrs. Florence Minor, Route 4, 
Box 382, Richmond 

McClenny, Mrs. Gay, Route 4, Box 259-C, 
Roanoke 

Malloy, Mary L., 538 High St., Petersburg 

Marx, Mrs. Ellie Marcus, Robert E. Lee 
School, Norfolk 

Massey, Mabel C., 405 Lincoln Ave., Roanoke 

Massoletti, Lillie, 700 N. Ivy St., Arlington 

Miller, Berta C., 301 Fauquier St., Lynchburg 

Moran, Sarepta A., Venable School, 14th and 
Gordon, Charlottesville 

Morton, Oscar A., 1113 W. Moore St., Rich 
mond 

Musick, A. R., 54 Aylwin Rd., Portsmouth 

Nash, Ethel H., 724 William St., Fredericks 
burg 

Neale, A. D., Madison School, Falls Church 

*Nevitt, Frances Elizabeth, Oakton 

Nixon, John L., 609 E. Leigh St., Richmond 

Noland, Mrs. Lillian, Lee School, Alexandria 

Overby, Mrs. Ethel Thompson, 1000 W. Mar 
shall St., Richmond 

Pilcher, Ethel, A. P. Hill School, Halifax St., 
Petersburg 

Pitts, Elizabeth, Elementary School, Sparta 

Pope, Lona D., McHarg School, Radford 

Porter, Harriet B., Blandford Teacher Train 
ing School, Petersburg 

Powell, Mary E., Robert E. Lee School, Dan 
ville 

Pryor, Ruby, Mt. Vernon School, Alexandria 

Richardson, H. R., Jefferson School, Alex 
andria 

Riley, Edith, Route 7, Box 7, Roanoke 

Ritner. Mrs. Ida W., 912 Court St., Lynch 
burg 

Robertson, <A Zuleime, Nathaniel Bacon 
School, 35th and O Sts., Richmond 

Robinson, Clarence L., 4213 Newport -Ave., 
Norfolk 

Saffelle, Mrs. Meta G., 212 E. Mason St., 
Alexandria 

Scott, Katherine K., 3301 Stuart Ave., Rich 
mond 

*Scott, Lannie V 
Petersburg 

Scott, Mrs. Luella T., Vinton 

Shafer. Garfield, Jr., Route 1, Hopewell 

Simpson, Blanche A., Belmont School, Roa 
noke 

Simpson, Harriet L., West End School, Roa 
noke 


906 Campbell Ave., S. W., 


Stonewall Jackson School, 


Sims, Ethel G., Route 2, Alexandria 

Smith, Alberta F., Route 2, Petersburg 

Smith, Mary, 4400 18th St., N., Arlington 

Snead, Janet W.., $6 Boston Ave., Lynch 
burg 

*Starritt, Bertha W., 1320 Chapman Ave., 


S. W., Roanoke 

Steed, Mildred E., Maury School, Russell Rd., 
Alexandria 

Taylor, Ethel L., Box 463, Newport News 

Thomas, Olivita, 1309 N Edgemont  St., 
Arlington 

Truitt, W. J. B., 2930 Henrico St., Norfolk 

Tucker, Margaret Lewis, Route 3, Box 166-B, 
Roanoke 

Urquhart, Helen D., T. C. Miller School, 
Lynchburg 





ich 





Vaughan, Elizabeth, Occoquan School, Oc 
coquan 

Vaughn, Eva, Jefferson School, Pulaski 

Vincent, William S., Stonewall Jackson School, 
Danville 

‘Naters, Mrs. Lenore K., 1861 Link Rd., 
Lynchburg 

Watts, Mrs. Catherine P., 1060 Rivermont 
Ter., Lynchburg 

West, Daisy, 815 N. Kenmore St., Arlington 

White, Mrs. Lillian H., Bon Air Elementary 
School, Bon Air 

Whitesel, Vada, 420 E. Market St., Harrison- 


} 


ure 
Wibert. Mrs. Pauline, 52 S. Aberdeen St., 
\rlington 


*Wilson, Elsie E., 43 Pear Ave., 
News 


Newport 


WASHINGTON 
Allbaugh, Jack H., 2718 W. Dean, Spokane 


| 

Allen, Nell B., Box 35, Hoquiam 

Allen, Mrs. Viola, 310 W. 23rd St., Van 
couvert 

Amend, John, Lincoln School, Mt. Vernon 
Blair, William A., 2712 33rd, S., Seattle 
Blauert, Arthur, Hutton School, Spokane 
Boyington, Jo Mae, 1115 W. Tenth Ave., 
Spokane 

Brislawn, Maurice J., Kessler Boulevard 
School, Longview 

Caughlan, James C., J. J. Smith School, 

enumclaw 

Chamberlin, L. B., Nob Hill School, R. R. 4, 
Yakima 

Childs, Ruth E., 1613 Summitview St., 
Yakin a 

Copeland, Eunice D., 2020 Miller St., Seattle 

Crowe, William Ernest, P. O. Box 4, Lake 





wood 

Curtis, George R., University Place School, 
Route 5, Tacoma 

Denman, Howard W., E 03 29h St., 


Spokane 
Dimmitt, A. W., P. O. Box 239, Renton 
Dimmitt, Myrvin, Box 501, Concrete 
Drake. Pauline, Parsons Hotel, Spokane 
Durham, M. E., 2823 21st Ave.. W.. Seattle 
Elder, Raymond W., 820 E. 81st St., Seattle 
English, Elsie, Bryant School. Tacoma 
E 75 


rickson, Alfred D., 7542 18th Ave., N. E.. 


Seattle 
“Erickson, Howard E., 3325 Lakewood, 
Seattle 


Evans, E. H., Lincoln School, 25th and Colly 
A Ave., Everett 


Farnsworth, Mabel V., W. 2015 Third Ave., 
Spokane 
Fitzgerald, Anna M., 220 Newell St., Walla 


itz 
Walla 

*Fitzgerald, Marie, Hutton School, 901 Pla 
teau Rd., Spokane 

Forsyth. Lydia E., Dunlap School, 46th Ave.. 
S. and Cloverdale. Seattle 

Fowler, Ivan A.. 620 N. Alder St.. Aberdeen 

Glover, O. K., Summit School, 1811 Shelby 
St.. Seattle 

Goldback, Harold K., 6822 32nd Ave., N. E.. 
Seattle 

Graham, Charlotte, 1007 E. Marion, Seattle 

Griest. J. R., E. 504 27th Ave., Spokane 

Guthrie, Viletta H.. stevens School, 418 
Fifth St.. Wenatchee 

Hambert, Nona C., 1216 W. 13th Ave., Spo 
kane 


Hardin, Clifford W., Box 69, Dishman 
Harvey, Barbara, 1025 W. Cleveland <Ave., 
Spokane 


Hawthorne, Matthew L., 1894 Shelby St., 


Seattle 


Heaton, O W. 3327 Glass, Spokane 


E., 
Hebeler, Amanda, Central Washington Col- 


lege of Education, Ellensburg 
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Henderson, Frank D., Whitworth School, 46th 
Ave., S. at Dawson. Seattle 

Henderson, Grace Clara, Loyal Heights 
School, 3938 Corliss, Seattle 

Henry, Austin L., 411 W. Garland Ave., 
Spokane 

Herren, Mrs. Dora S., 121 E. 54th St., 
Seattle 

Holt, Mrs. Flora M., Washington School, 
Auburn 

Horrall, Pansy, Bemiss School, Bridgeport 
and Stone, Spokane 

Irelan, Oliver, Winlock 

Jespersen, C. G., 3010 N. Proctor, Tacoma 

Johnson, Elsie Marian, Normandy Apts., Van- 
couver 

Johnson, Morton A., Kirkland 

Keene, Edna L.. Box 344, Prosser 

Kevel. Harry William, 1527 Ranier Ave., 
3remerton 

Klausler, George, E. 108 Bridgeport Ave., 
Spokane 

Knutson, K. J., 2909 Second Ave., N., Seattle 

Lacy, Susan M., W. 204 Euclid Ave., Spo- 
kane 

Langley, Rosa A.. Emerson School, Spokane 

Lee, Dr. J. Murray, Dean, School of Edu 
cation and Dir. of Summer Session, State 
College of Washington, Pullman 

Loop, Alfred B., Service Company, 161st In- 
fantry, Camp Murray 

McKinney. Nellie, 1214 W. Yakima Ave., 
Yakima 

Mader, Clara E., E. 1110 Fifth Ave., Spo- 
kane 

Mahon, Ada J., Bailey Gatzert School, 942 
27th Ave., Seattle 

Martin, Sarah A., 114 E. 33rd St., Van 
couver 

Matheson, Anna May, 900 Queen Anne Ave., 
Seattle 

Meyer, Florence L., 1323 S. Browne St., 
Spokane 

Neiswender, J. A., 10422 16th S. W., Seattle 

Nettleton, Lulie, 2815 Boylston, N., Seattle 

Oliver, Fred L., Route 2, Box 20, Kelso 

O'Neil. Helen C., W. 2012 Third Ave., Spo 
kane 

Osborne, R. E., St. Helens 

Osborne, Weldon, 231 Waverly Pl., Spokane 

*Parker, Isabelle C., S. 180 Cannon St., 
Spokane 

Petite. J. Edward, John B. Allen School, 
7012 50th Ave., N. E., Seattle 

Pratt, Dr. Orville C., Supt. of Schools, Spo- 






kane 

Radcliffe, W. O. E., Roeder School, Belling 
ham 

Reeves, Lester L., 6847 18th Ave., N. E., 
Seattle 


Richardson, Margaret, S. 180 Cannon St., 
Spokane 

Robinson, Beatrice, Monte Cristo Hotel, Ever 
ett 

Roblee, Lester R., 3401 Charles St., Seattle 

Ryan, William C., 506 N. 71st St., Seattle 

Shannon, James F., Coleman School, Atlantic 
bet. 23rd and 24th, S., Seattle 

Sharnbroich, L. W., 212 W. 14th St., Port 
Angeles 

Smith, L. Emmett. 602 Ave. A, Snohomish 

Smith, Lila, Audubon School, Elm St. and 
Jackson Ave., Spokane 

Stanton, Edgar A., 3302 E. Mercer St., 
Seattle 

Steinke, E. L., Supt. of Schools, Edwall 

Stoecker, Mamie B., 7125 44th, S. 
Seattle 

Strite, Adelaide, W. 207 23rd Ave., Spokane 

Summers, Mabel, Elementary School, Con- 
solidated Dist. No. 15, Colville 

Swedine, Elmer, 6219 29th Ave., N. E., 
Seattle 
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lanner, Blanche L., 2815 Boylston St., N., 
Seattle 

Thune, Elmer T., 3115 N. 29th, Tacoma 

Towner, Earl M., 6856 31st, N. E., Seattle 

Turnbull, F. A., 1812 W. Sixth St., Aber 
deen 

Turner, Bess, Hamilton School, Spokane 

Van Cruyningen, Paul, 4715 36th Ave., N. E., 
Seattle 

Vetting, Ida F., 2502 E. Lynn St., Seattle 

Warren, J. S., Irving School, Spokane 

Weisman, Frances, S. 726 Jefferson St., Spo 
kane 

Weismar 
Spokane 

Welden, Carrie R., 2137 S. Tekoa, Spokane 

Wendling, Elsie, 505 Garden St., Bellingham 

Witt, Lena E., Longfellow School, Spokane 

Wore ster, Eleanor S., Lincoln School, Spo 
Kame 


Sara E., S. 726 Jefferson St., 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Allen, R. J., McDowell County, War 


Auvil, G. G., Mercer School, Princeton 
Bailey. Lilian, 653 Jones Ave., Morgantown 

Barber, Sarah C., 915 Crescent Rd., Charles 
ton 


Barker, E. L., Mallory School, Mallory 


Berry, Mrs. Gertrude, 1205 Seventh Ave., 
Charleston 
toggs, Mrs. Inez T tox 1442, Charleston 


Brabban, Melissa FR., 1084 Forest Circle, 
South Charleston 


Brown, Scott M., 229 Bradford St., Charles 
ton 
Brown, Stanley, 155 Camden Ave., Buck 


hannon 

turgess, W. A., Route 2, St. Albans 

Burke, Mary, Coalburg 

jurkholder. Lydia, Box 549, Princeton 
turnette, Ethel, West Virginia State College, 
Institute 

Cain, Mrs. Alice P., Route 3, Box 184, 
Charleston 

«Carmichael, H. E., 1305 Sixth St., 
vill 

Carper, James Smith, Roane County, Clio 
Carper, Maxine, Amma 

Chapman, Clara Ella, Box 103, Milton 
Chapman, Guy M., 2306 Tenth Ave., Hunt 
ington 

Christian, Walter V., 2714 Highlawn Ave 
Huntington 

Clark, Oscar C., Paw Paw 

Click, Mrs. Glac Sissonville School, Sisson 
ville 

Colabrese, Felix A., Douglas School, Albert 
Copenhaver, Delphia, Route 5, Box 261, 
Charleston 

Cottrell, Mrs. Martha J., Horace Mann School, 
Charleston 

Cunningham, Paul W., Buckhannon 
Cuppert, Reardon, Thomas Central School, 
Thomas 

Daniel, Theron H., Surveyor 

Dean, Charles W., Jr., Gary Grammar and 
Junior High School, Gary 

Deck, James B., Sophia Elementary School, 
Sophia 

Dent, Mrs. Geraldine S., 305 Cobun Ave 
Morgantown 

Dobbins, Porter F., Omar 

Dodd, M. R., Asst. Supt., Kanawha County 
Schools, Charleston 

*Easley, Margaret, 1101 Augusta St., Blue 
field 

Eckard, Gary, 2804 Olive Ave., Huntington 
Elkins, R. W., P. O. Box 9034, Huntington 
Fvans, A. F., 2728 Guyan Ave., Huntington 
Fizer, M. C., Culloden School, Culloden 
Freeman, Alice, 241 12th Ave., Huntington 
Freeman, F. A., 139 Clyde St., Beckley 


Mounds 





French, Mrs. O. B., 2115 Fulton St., Blue 
field 7 

Frew, David T., 3419 Elm St., 
Cove 

Forsythe, Genevieve, 234 Ninth Ave., Hunt 
ington 

Founds, Henrietta, Central School, Mounds 
ville 

Garrett, Mz: Denzel R., 621 Hunt Ave., 
Charleston 

Gates, Cecil R., Second Ward School, Mor 
gantown 

Glenn, Edith, 345 Jackson Ave Morgantown 

Goodall, Elizabeth J., 524 Nancy St., Charles 
ton 

G nuidy Robert, Je fierson School, 13th and 
Plum Sts., Parkersburg 

Gray, Rex C., West Union Grade School, 

est Union 

Grizzell, W. Kendall, Decota School, Decot 
‘Grose, Mary V., Webster Springs 

Hagerty, Mary E., 439 W. Washington Ave 
Charleston 

Harden, Hattie, Bristol 


Hollidays 


Harmon, Maude E., 1319 Sixth St., Charles 
ton 

Harvey, I V., Ghent Elementary School 
Ghent 

Hensley, Myron B., 2910 Third Ave., Hun 
ington 

Humphreys. Sallie. Route 2, Ronceverte 

Hutchinson, I H., Prin., Holden Schools, 
Holden 

Hutchinson, Mrs Louise, 1400 Pine St 
Kenova 

Jackson, Ethel, $ Columbia Blwd., Charle 
ton 


lames, E. W., Bacl 

Jeffers, Mrs. Ruth 
Charleston 

Johnson, Leroy D., 1520 Ninth Ave., Hunt 
ington 

Keller, Maynard H., Levi School, Malden 

King, Alice, 509 Lee St., Charleston 

Kinney, J. A. Institute 

Kline, David H., 1404 12th St., 

*Knox, H. A., laeger 

Lawson, L. ©O., Middlebourne School, Middle 
bourne 

Lawson, W. E., 1806 Liberty St., 
burg 

Lea, John, Jr., 1344 Sixth Ave., Huntington 


Licklider, Bessie B., Kanawha School, Charles 


A 107 Arlington Ave., 


Huntington 


Parkers 


ton 
Lilly, Franklin, Grandview Elementary School, 
Grandview 


Lilly, Paris I., 1404 N. Walker St., Prince 


ton 
Linkous, A. H., 207 College Ave., 
Logan, Lee, Coalburs 
Lohse, Minnie K., 2143 Market St., Wheeling 
McCallister, Lucile, Hurricane 
McCue, E. B., 267 Hobart St., Welch 
*McCutcheon, Vada, Clay Grade School, Clay 


Princeton 


McDermott, H. A., Milton Central School, 


Milton 
McIntyre, Donald, Marmet School, Marmet 
McKisson, Elsie A., 115 East St., Sistersville 
Mace, Mr. Alva S., P. O Sox 51, Eskdale 
Major, Anthony J., 

Weirton 
Matheny, Charles Lester, 1414 19th St 

Parkersburg 
Moler, James, Charles Town 
Moore, Mrs. Iva L., 2751 First Ave., Hunt 

ington 
Morgan, W. H., Avondale 
Morris, F. : farboursville Elementary 

School, Barboursville 


Morris. Wesley O., Point Harmony School, 


R. F. D. 3, Charleston 


Morrison, Glenn W., Walnut Grove School, 


Milton 


Dunbar High School, 





int 


pol, 


pol, 





*Mowry, Hazel S., 9 Riverside Dr. 

Charleston 

Napper, W. J., Institute 

Nefflen, Myra M Potomac Dr., Keyser 

Newland, Pauline, 1612 Princeton Ave., Blue 
1 


, South 


tNewman, Winifred H., 211 Beauregard St., 
Charleston 

Parker, Enick, Athens 

Parrack, Alison, Aurora 

Phillips, Margaret G., Peyton School, 31st St. 
and Staunton Rd., Huntington 

Posconer, Max, Durbin Graded School, Durbin 

Powell, Arel E., Sherwood School, Morgans 
ville 

Powers, Orval R., Route 1, Huntington 

Preston, Edna B., 2577 Collis Ave., Hunting 
ton 

Price, Mrs. Vivian Swift, 746 Snider St., 
Morgantown 

Ralston, Mrs. Grace R., 
New Cumberland 

*Robinson, Fred D., 308 Kirby St., Grafton 

Robinson, Lucy A., 126 Williams Court, 
Clarksburg 

Rogers, Fred S.. Box 85, Athens 

Salmond, Elizabeth M., 1212 sridge Rd., 


Hancock County, 







( irleston 
Sanford, Alice W., 1111 Fifth St., Mounds 
ville 
*Scarff, Dora W., 425 11th St., Huntington 
‘Scharf, Estella M., 37 Greenwood Ave., 


Wheeling 
Shatfer, Mary F 
ton 
Shinabery, Glen, Buckeye 
Smith, Rex M., 300 McLane Ave., 
town 
Spencer, Myles, Roane County. Linden 
Staats, Harry A., Neale Elementary School, 
Parkersburg 
Staggers, Vernon A., Piedmont 
Starcher, Gaynol, Roane County, Reedy 
Stark, Mrs. Elma Stover, 444 Third Ave., 


1414 Oakmont Rd., Charles 


Morgan 


Starkey, Harlan. Roane County, Spence: 
Stevers, Paul J., 935 West Virginia Ave., 


Stout, M. Wood, Route 4, Philippi 


Stover, E. C., Crab Orchard School, Crab 
Orchard 

Strong, Mrs. Ella H., Graded School, In 
wood 

Sutton, Mary, Weirton Heights School, Weir 
ton 


Teets, J. Eston, Eglon 

Thorne, Lawrence, R. F. D. 1, Bluefield 

Varney, W. J., Main Building School, Wil 
llamson 

Walker C. E., Conway Apts., Beckley 

Wallace, Ethel Lee, East Twenty-Ninth Street 
School, Wheeling 

West, Harold F., Kanawha County, Glasgow 

Wetzel, Forest E., Central Station Elementary 
School, West Union 

Wharton, Charles, 314 Frederick St., Dunbar 

Wheeler, Mrs. Pearl S., 218 Sixth Ave., 
South Charleston 

Whiting, Maysel, Reedy School, Spence: 

Whiting, Olive H., 504 Grant St., Charleston 

Wickline, J. Doyle, Montgomery 

Wilkinson, Renick, Wayne 

Williams, Fountie N., 603 Pennsylvania Ave., 
Clarksburg 

Wilmoth, Stark A., 461 Central St., Elkins 

Wilson, Grace, 604 Adams Ave., Huntington 

*Wilson, Mae Cox, 696 Stratton St., Logan 

**Wileon, Rachael E., 621 First St., Hunt 
ington 

Wood, Walter A., R. F. D. 3, Grafton 

Wright, J. Leo, 1814 Sixth Ave., Huntington 

Wright, Lewis L., 214 Court Ave., Weston 

Wyatt, Miss Marian, i428 Fifth Ave., Hunt 
ington 
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Zeiler, Melissa, Box 67, Vivian 

Zimmerman, Carrie, 900 Caldwell St., Mc 
Mechen 

WISCONSIN 

Alcorn, Bessie L., 721 Third Ave., W., Ash 
land 

Alwin, Herman F., Jr., Ableman 

Andreucetti, Adele M., 3432 W. Clybourn St., 
Milwaukee 

Armstrong, Miss Nano E., 921 Meinecke Ave., 
Milwaukee 

Atwood, Abbie A., 209 S. Jackson St., Janes 
ville 

Augustine, Sister M., O.S.F., Alverno Teach 
ers College, 1413 S. Layton Blvd., Mil- 
waukee 

*Axtell, Annie D., 229 Clifford Court, Madi 


son 

*Ballou, Ethel L., 2338 Ogden Ave., Superio1 

*+Benson, Josephine E., 202 E. Eighth St., 
Superior 

‘Bentley, Frances, 612 Pine St., Platteville 

Best. Margaret M., 110 W. Grand Ave., Port 
Washington 

tickler, Peter, 3330 N 
waukee 

tirong, V. T., 2222 N. 71st St.. Wauwatosa 

Bishop, Fred G., Washington High School, 
Two Rivers 

toyce, Thomas W., Cass Street Rotary 
School, 1647 N. Cass St., Milwaukee 

*Brener, Mrs. Olga, Lincoln School, Shawano 

Brooks, George F., Merrill High School, Mer 
rill 

Buboltz, William F., 3000 N. Murray Ave.., 
Milwaukee 

Bush, Maybell G.. 522 N. Pickney St., Madi 
son 

syrne,. Alice M., 812 King St., La Crosse 

Campbell, Sue, Hogan School, 807 East Ave., 
S., La Crosse 

Carroll, Walter P., 357 E. Howard Ave., 
Milwaukee 

Chapin, Daisy W., Cunningham School, Beloit 

Christensen, Olive L., North Ninth Street 
School, N. Ninth St. at W. Vine St., Mil 
waukee 

Clark, John A., 4504 W. Montana St., Mil 
waukee 

Cleary. Margaret E., Washington School, West 
Allis 

Clock, Lucile. 1626 Madison St., 

Crawford, Roy Douglas, 4416 S. 
Ave., Cudahy 

Cripe, Harold E., 1010 Russet St., Racine 

Dickeman, Fred A., 3434 N. 42nd St., Mil- 
waukee 

Dunn, Elizabeth, Supvg. Teacher, Price County 
Schools, Phillips 

Edwards, H. R., 915 W 
Milwaukee 

Ehlert, Edward, 1827 New York Ave., Mani 
towoc 

Evans, Katherine, Lincoln School, Fond du 


Gordon Pl, Mil 


Madison 
Packard 


Wisconsin Ave., 


sac 

Faith, Emil F., 2418 N. Maryland Ave., Mil 
waukee 

Flanagan, Elizabeth, 605 N. 31st St., Mil- 
waukee 

Flanagan, Lulu C., 311 Western Ave., Fond 
du Lac 

Fleming, Vera <A., 800 Wisconsin Ave.,. 
Beloit 

Fritschel, Max C., Jr., 
Ave., Milwaukee 

Gallagher, Katharine, 1108 Mississippi St., La 
Crosse 

Goebel, Rev. Edmund J., 625 N. Milwaukee 
St., Milwaukee 

Gray, Edith, 7712 Sixth Ave., Kenosha 

Heffernan, Jesse E., 2112 S. Ninth St., She 
boygan 


1516 W. Forest Home 
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Hoole, Patricia, Roosevelt School, 932 S. 60th 
St., West Allis 

Hopkins, Helen, Todd School, Beloit 

Joch, Margaret, 1221 Wisconsin Ave.. Beloit 

Jones, Renette, 410 W. Wilson St., Madison 

Joyce, Margaret, 302 Center Ave., Janesville 

*Jungck, F. W., 1215 Wilson Ave., Meno 
monie 

Kaiser, Paul L., Supt., Dodge County Schools, 
Court House, Juneau 

Karst, Walter Fay, 7314 W 
Wauwatosa : 

Kellar, Laura E., Vice-Pres., Dept. of Elem 
School Prin., Natl. Educ. Assn., 2121 E 
Capitol Dr., Milwaukee 

Kibbe, Delia E., State Dept. of Public In 
struction, Madison 

Klett, T. C., 2132 N. 70th St., 

*Kline, Aaron, Sturtevant 

Kobler, Beulah Delight, 4045 N. Downer Ave., 
Milwaukee 

Koelsch, Joseph F., 3304 S. New York Ave., 
Milwaukee 

Kolb, Philip A., 1850 N. 73rd St., Wauwatosa 

Kottnauer, Annette M., 4038 N. 24th Pl., 
Milwaukee 

Krakow, Esther, County Supt. of Schools, 
Eastern Dane County, Sun Prairie 

Krebs, Iva M., 4310 N. 16th St., Milwaukee 

Krueger, Albert W., 712 W North <Ave., 
W auwatosa 

La Budde, Frank, 1535 N. 40th St., Mil 
waukee 

tLacy, Mrs. Mabel V., 305 Goodwin Block, 
3eloit 

Lantry, Alice F.. 1924 E. Park P1l., Milwaukee 

Larum, Ann, White Rock School, 1052 White 
Rock Ave., Waukesha 

Leard, Margaret, North Bartlett Avenue 
School, 2964 N. Barlett Ave Milwaukee 

Lefebvre. Alice, 1236 Elm St., Green Bay 

Leiser, Else, 1242 N. 16th St.. Milwaukee 

*Leistikow, G. R., Prin. of Schools, Winne 
conne 

Leroux, Pearl, 545 W. Dayton St., Madison 

Lindsay, Blanche, 720 New York Ave., Mani 
towoc 

Lokken, Theodore C., 316 15th Ave., W., Ash 
land 

Lowe, O. H., 502 Bluff Ave., Sheboygan 

Luening, Edwin G., 2160 N. 60th St.. Mil 
waukee 

Luther, E. W., Supt. of Schools, High School, 
Mayville 

Lutze, Charles F., 801 S. 15th St.. Sheboygan 

McCabe, Amber, 721 Oakland Ave., Wau 
kesha 

*McCormick, Elizabeth E., 2023 E. Sixth St., 
Superior 

McDougall, Mrs. Laura, County Supt. of 
Schools, Walworth County, Elkhorn 

McHenry, Keith W., Elementary School, S. 
73rd at Becher, West Allis 

McIntyre, Franklin, Schofield Grade D School, 
Schofield 

Manion, Mary E., 26 Amory St., Fond du 
«ac 

Mann, J. P.. Supt. of Schools, 
Square at Pine, South Milwaukee 

Marks, Hannah, 3360 N. Sherman Blvd., Mil 
waukee 

Matthies, M. F., Asst. Supt. of Schools, 901 
Jefferson Ave., Sheboygan 

Mattson, Martha M., High School Bldg., 
Viroqua 

Millmann, Anna, 6035 W. Adler St., Mil- 


Wright St., 


W auwatosa 


Memorial 


Milne, William, 
Phillips 

Milnitz, Lillie L., Fratney Street School, 3255 
N. Fratney St., Milwaukee 

Moeck, Arthur H., 301 E. 
Milwaukee 


County Normal School, 


Armour Ave., 


Monson, Eva C., County Supt. of Schools. 
Court House, Oshkosh 

Morse, Alice C., Dover Street School, 619 
©. Dover St.. Milwaukee 

*Mumm, Edna E., 911 Emerson St., Beloit 

Nelson, Lena, 839 62nd St., Kenosha 

Newby. Ethel, Jefferson School, Fond du Lag 

Nichols, William E., 387 Waugoo St., Osh 
kosh 

Olson, Landa R., 733 Georgia Ave., Sheboygan 

Oltman, Myrtle M., 104 S. 11th St., La Crosse 

Osterberg, Lydia S., 1217 S. 15th St., Mani 
towoc 

Parizak, Liel, Route 6. Green Bay 

Parsons, Emily R., 510 S. Thornton Ave 
Madison 

Peterson, Harold W., 1618 W. Keefe Ave., 


Milwaukee 


Pierce, A. K., 5320 W. Rita Dr., West Allis 

Pitzner, Eldyn A., Supt. of Schools, Kenosha 
County, Court House, Kenosha 

Powell, Harley J., Supt. of Schools, Public 


School, Clintonville 

Pranke, Helen M., 1915 N 
Milwaukee 

Pratt, Miss Velmer D., 2303 E 
Ave., Madison 

Rabehl, Floyd, 3360 E. Van Norman Ave., 
Cudahy 

Ralph, H. Thoburn, Washington School, 216¢ 
N. 68th St., Wauwatosa 

Regan, Julia A.. Greenfield School, 1711 S 
35th St.. Milwaukee 

Reichert, C. Lorena, 2134 Keyes Ave., Madi 


Prospect Ave., 


Washington 


son 
Roepke, Laura, 1112 Huron St., Manitowos 
**Rogers, Barton J., 26 §S Locust St 


Oconomowoc 

Rood, Mrs. Alice E., 10 N 
Madison 

Rothlisherg. Priscilla, 430 Grand Ave., Merrill 

*Schnell, Fred S., 27 Highland Ter., She 
boygan 

Schwartz, Carrie E., 
Milwaukee 

*Senn, Florence, 1109 S. 17th St., Manitowoc 

Smith, Agnes M., 1547 Ashland Ave., Janes 
ville 

Sosted. Harold A., Parker School, Portland 
and Fifth, Beloit 

Speerschneider, Mrs. Ethel, Lincoln School, 
1105 Shawano Ave., Green Bay 

Sperling, Hugo E., 1311 Maryland Ave., 
Sheboygan 

Switzer, W. E., Langlade County Normal, 
Antigo 

Tabert, Anna H., 
Milwaukee 

Thies, Lillian C., 2500 N 
Milwaukee 

Tower, Ethel F., 


Spooner St., 


3230 S. Adams Ave 


1810 W. Wisconsin Ave., 
Stowell Ave., 


Hamilton School, Eighth 


and Adams Sts La Crosse 
Uber, Cyril C., 1316 Yates Ave., Beloit 
Ulrich, Louis E., Sr., 2430 N. 59th St., 


Milwaukee 
Vieth, Arnold, 2727 N 
waukee 
Walecka, John A., 1741 Wauwatosa Ave., 
Wauwatosa 
Weiss. Mrs. Edith, 100 N. Prairie St., White 
water 
Zeiler, Edward J., 5340 N. Santa Monica 
Blvd., Milwaukee 


Sholes Ave., Mil 


WYOMING 


**Chambers, Margaret J., Grant School, 
asper 

*+Dean, Blanca, Box 330, Rawlins ’ 

Dunlap, Mrs. Nona Udell, Willard School, 
Casper 


England, Mrs. Martha Shelby, Lincoln School, 


Casper 
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Hilton, Ernest, Alta Vista School, Cheyenne 
Kuiper, Thomas E., Supt. of Schools, Buffalo 
McLaughlin, Eleanor, McKinley School, Casper 
Robertson, Edith, Box 620, Green River 
Stinson, Adelle, Jefferson School, Casper 
Winter, Mae I., Park School, Casper 
Woodle, Mrs. Mozelle, Harding School, Casper 
Wright, C. C., Grade School, Frontier 


ALASKA 


Bloom, W. H., Supt. of Schools, Fairbanks 
Clifton, R. L., Kodiak School, Kodiak 
Fabricius, George J., Supt. of Schools, 

Wrangell 
Leise, William K., Bethel Territorial School, 

Bethel 
Lady, BR. §&.. 

Angoon 
Miller, Karl J., 

Ninilchik 
Norris. D. W., Territorial School, Unga 
Rayburn, George B., Wiseman 
Robinson, E. C., Supt. of Schools, Anchorage 
Ryan, Ambrose A., Supt. of Schools, Nome 
Thuma, Harold L., Palmer Territorial School, 

Palmer 
Westall, A. J., Supt. of Schvols, Cordova 


Angoon Government School, 


Ninilchik Territorial School, 


CANADA 


Campbell, Harold L., Dir., Summer School 
of Education, Normal School, Victoria, 
British Columbia 

King, Dr. H. B., Chief Inspector of Schools 
Dept. of Education, Victoria, British Colum 
| 


i 
Stafford, Harold D., Inspector of Schools, 
Drawer 12, Prince George, British Columbia 
Wheable, G. A., Board of Education, London, 
Ontario 


HAWAII 


Armstrong, Alton V., Lanai High and Gram 
mar School, Lanai City, Lanai 

Auld, Lily K., Star Route, Box 1, Naa'ehu 

Benson, E. C., 2326 University Ave., Honolulu 

Brown, Elmer A., Kuhio School, Honolulu 

Carter, Beatrice, Kapalama School, N. School 
St., Honolulu 

Dostal, Joseph, Pahala Elementary and Inter 
mediate School, Pahala, Kau 

Dyson, Clarence B., P. O. Box 53, Aiea, Oahu 

Engle, Mary Ella, 1706 Kealia Dr., Honolulu 

Faulkner, Robert Mardis, 3405 Koohinaui Dr., 
Honolulu 

Fennell, Lillian K., P. O. Box 525, Waipahu, 


Fleming, Mary Elspeth, Paia School, Paia, 


Glick, Mrs. Dorothy R., Iao Elementary 
School, Wailuku, Maui 

Haia, William P., Hana School, Hana, Maui 

Hendry, Mrs. Robert W., 3015 Kalakaua 
Ave., Honolulu 

Hoagland, Mary E., Leahi Home School, 649 
Pokole St., Honolulu 

Hobby, Mrs. Eleanor C., Box 255, Eleele, 
Kauai 

Hugelen, Reinhart, L. 
147, Paauilo 

Kanda, Mr. Sanae A., Kilohana Elementary 
and Intermediate School, Pukoo, Molokai 

Kellogg, Eleanor A., Ewa School, Ewa, Oahu 

Lai, Mrs. Carlotta Stewart, Hanamaulu 
School, Hanamaulu, Kauai 

Lecker, George Theodore, Kunia School, 
Kunia, Oahu 
**Luiz, John C., Pohukaina School, Keawe 
and Pohukaina Sts., Honolulu 

Marcallino, Mrs. Mina M., Kekaha School, 
Kekaha, Kauai 


Paauilo School, Box 
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Morimoto, Mrs. Marjorie Y., P. O. Box 166, 
Holualoa, North Kona 

Nakahara, Mrs. Anna L. §S., 
cona 

Nobriga, Francis J., Liholiho School, Maunaloa 
and Ninth Ave., Honolulu 

Palmer, Sam D., Territorial School for Deaf 
and Blind, 3440 Leahi Ave., Honolulu 
’eterson, Francis, Supvg. Prin., West Hawaii 
Schools, Kealakekua 

Powell, Mrs. Velma S., 
Honolulu 

Rhoads, Eluis B., Laupahoehoe School, Laupa 
hoehoe 

Scobie, Mrs. Bessie, Aliiolani School, Seventh 
and Waialae Ave., Honolulu 

Scott, Mrs. Ada M. Kilauea School. 
Kilauea, Kauai 

Sheldon, Mrs. Louisa P., Olohena School, 
> O. Box 236, Kapaa, Kauai 

Silva, Anthony C., Koolau School, Kilauea, 
Kauai 

Sutherland, Mark M., 
Paauhau 

Takamune, Thomas, Hookena School, Kai, 
Malino 

Thomson, Mrs. Myrtle H., Robello School, 
951 Robello Lane, Honolulu 

Weatherbee, Mrs. Gladys, Lunalilo School. 
Honolulu 

Webling, G. H., P. O. Box 2897, Honolulu 

Welsh, Mrs. Pearl H., Shriners’ Hospital 
School, 1310 Punahou St., Honolulu 

Wise, Cosmo Clyde, Wahiawa 
Wahiawa, Oahu 

Wong, James Heen, Fern School, Honolulu 

Wong, William T. S., P. O. Box 65, Hanalei, 
Kauai 


Kailua, North 


Kaahumanu School. 


Paauhau School, 


School, 


INDIA 
Phelps, Carl W., Kodaikanal School, Kodai 


kanal, South India 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


Domantay, Felipe Macaranas, Kiamba Elemen 
tary School, Kiamba, Cotabato 

Melocoton, Nestorio B., Sillman Elementary 
School, Sillman University. Dumaguete 

Uichano, Miss Efigenia B., Epifanio de los 
Santos Elementary School, 807 Singalong, 
Manila 


PUERTO RICO 


de Cianchini, Mrs. Angela Anselmi, Quinton 
St.. Box 87, Coamo 

de Meltz, Petra Beltrau, Box 748, San Juan 

de Ramirez, Francisca C., Box 5322, Puerta 
de Tierra, San Juan 

Rodriguez. Antonio, Jr., University of Puerto 
Rico, Rio Piedras 

Rodriguez. Mrs. Marina F., Palacios St. No. 3, 
Monteflores, Santurce 

Segarra, Mrs. Carmen J., P. O. Box 35, 


) 


72 Agustin Calimano St., Guayama 


SWEDEN 


Skaringer, Elsa, Eklandagatan 43, Gothenburg 


LIBRARIES AND EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS 

Library, Phoenix Junior College, W. Thomas 
Rd., Phoenix, Ariz. 

Phoenix City Schools, P. O. Box 2191, Phoe- 
nix, Ariz. 

School District No. 2, Edward Oswald, Prin. 
Williams Elementary School, Williams, 
Ariz. 

General Library, University of Arkansas, 
Fayetteville, Ark. 
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Library, Pacific Union College, Angwin, Calif. 

Lange Library of Education, Haviland Hall, 
University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 

Burbank Unified School District, Superin- 
tendent’s Office, 320 W. San Fernando 
Blvd., Burbank, Calif. 

Library, Chico State College, Chico, Calif. 

Compton City Schools, Mrs. Ardella_ Bitner 
Tibby, Supt., 604 S. T pomartend, St., Compton 

Fresno County Free Library, Sarah E. Mc- 
Cardle, Librn., Fresno, Calif. 

Library, Fresno State College, Fresno, Calif. 

Administration Library, 411 E. Wilson Ave., 
Glendale, Calif. 

Superintendent’s Office, Administration Bldg., 
Cor. Queen and Grevillea, Inglewood, Calif 

Teachers’ Library, Board of Education, 715 
Locust Ave., Long Beach, Calif. 

brary and Textbook Activities Section, 
Elem., Attn: Librn., 1205 W. Pico St., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Los Angeles Public Library, <ge Division, 
530 S. Hope St., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Manhattan Beach City School, 801 Center St., 
Manhattan Beach, Calif. 

Contra Costa County Free Library, Jessie A 
Lee, Librn., Halil of Records, Room 119, 
Martinez, Calif. 

National City Elementary Schools, c/o Prin 
cipal, East Eighth St., National City, Calif 

Oakland Free Library, 659 14th St., Oakland, 
Calif 

Seatianw Library, Administration Bldg., Room 
201, 1025 Second Ave., Oakland, Calif 
ibr University of Redlands, Redlands, 





Cussieuton Department, Riverside City School 
District, 3450 Ninth St., Riverside, Calif 

California State Library, Mabel R. Gillis, 
Librn., Sacramento, Calif. 

Library, San Diego State College, San Diego 
Calif. 

Library, Santa Barbara State College, Santa 
Barbara, Calif. 

Library, College of The Pacific, Stockton, 
Calif. 

Curriculum Laboratory, W. K. Cobb, Educa 
tion Bldg., Ventura, Calif. 

Ventura County Free Library, Elizabeth R 
Topping, Librn., Ventura, Calif. 

Library, University of California at Los 
Angeles, 405 Hilgard Ave., West Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Teachers’ Library, G. Derwood Baker, Supt., 
Box 186, Boulder, Colo 

Professional Library, Board of Education, 
Greenwich, Conn. 

Northwest School, 485 Woodland St., Hart 
ford, Conn. 

S. J. Rawson School, 260 Holcomb St., Hart 
ford, Conn. 

Wilson Street School, 90 Wilson St., Hart 
ford, Conn. 

Department of Education Library, Yale Uni 
versity, New Haven, Conn. 

American Youth Commission, Floyd W 
Reeves, Dir., 744 Jackson Pl, N 
Washington, D. C. 

Library, Wilson Teachers College, 11th and 
Harvard Sts., N. W., Washington, D. ( 
Public Library, Periodicz ul Division, 455 Penn 
sylvania Ave., Washington, D. C. 
University of Florida, Room 317, P. K. Yonge 

Bldg., Gainesville, Fla. 

University of Georgia Libraries, Acquisitions 
Division, Athens, Ga. 

Teachers’ Reference Library, Miss A. M. 
Massengale, 13th Floor, City Hall, Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Library, South Georgia Teachers College, 
Wendell W. Smiley, Librn. Collegeboro, Ga. 

Library, Emory University, Emory University, 
Ga. 


Library, Eastern Illinois State Teachers Col 
lege, Charleston, 

Chicago Public Library, Accessions Depart- 
ment, 78 E. Washington St., Chicago, IIl. 

Hibbard School, 3244 Ainslie St., Chicago, III. 

John Crerar Library, J. C. Bay, Librn., 86 E. 
Randolph St., Chicago, Il. 

The University of Chicago Libraries, Periodi- 
cal Division, M. 22 Harper, Chicago, III. 

Library, National College of Education, Sheri 
dan Rd. North of Isabella St., Evanston, III. 

Library, Northwestern University, Evanston, 


Library, Western Illinois State Teachers Col 
lege, Macomb, 

Library, State Normal University, Eleanor W 
Welch, Librn., Normal, Ill. 

Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Library, Brad 
ley Hall, Peoria, 

General Office, Department of Public Instruc 
tion, Centennial Bldg.. Springfield, ] 

Illinois State Library, General Library Divi 
sion, Springfield, Il. 

Board of Education, District No. 39, 738 
Tenth St., Wilmette, Ill 

Indiana State Library, 140 N. Senate Ave 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Library, Purdue University, W. M. Hepburn, 
Lafayette, Ind 

Library, Iowa State College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts, Ames, lowa 

Professional Library, Administration Bldg., 
1001 Harrison St., Davenport, Iowa 

Department of Public Instruction, State House, 
Des Moines, Iowa 

Iowa School for the Blind,. Mr. Leslie M 
Hays, Supt., Vinton, Iowa 

Library, Bethany College, Lindsborg, Kansas 

Fayette County Board of Education, Court 
House, Lexington, Ky 

Library, University of Kentucky, Order De 
partment, Lexington, Ky 

Library, Eastern Kentucky State Teachers Col 
lege, Richmond, Ky 

Library, Louisiana Rural Normal School, 
Attn: V. L. Hill, Librn., Box 3, Grambling, 


a. 

McDonogh School No. 6, A. Leonie Baudint, 
Prin., 4849 Chestnut St., New Orleans, 

Bangor Public Library, Louis Felix Ranlett, 
Librn., Bangor, Maine 

Library, University of Maine, Orono, Maine 

Enoch Pratt Free Library, Periodical Depart 
ment, Baltimore, Md. 

Library, Johns Hopkins University, Charles 
and 34th Sts., Baltimore. Md 


Library, State Teachers College, Frostburg, 


wid. 

Teachers’ Library, Olive Street School, Hyatts 
ville, Md 

Public Library, Milton E. Lord, Dir., Boston, 


ass. 
Library, State Teachers College, Fitchburg, 

Mass. 
Library, Smith College, Northampton, Mass 
Library, State Te: — College, Salem, Mass. 
State Teachers College, 486 Chandler St., 


Worcester, Mass. 
General Library, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 

Detroit Public Library, Woodward and Kirby 
Aves., Detroit, Mich. 
Library, Western State 

Kalamazoo, Mich 


Library, Board of Education, 315 City Hall, 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Minneapolis Public Library, Hennepin Ave 
and Tenth St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Preston School, Preston, Minn 


Library, State Teachers College, St. Cloud, 


Minn. 


Nativity School, Sister M. Cecile, Prin., Prior 


and Stanford, St. Paul, Minn. 


Teachers College, 
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St. Paul Public Library, Order Department, 
Fourth and Washington Sts., St. Paul, 
Minn. 

Library, State Teachers College, 
Engstrom, Librn., Winona, Minn. 

School Sisters of Notre Dame, Sister M. 
Charissa, S.L.N.D., St. Mary of the Pines, 
Chatawa, Miss. 

Jackson Public Schools, Office of Director of 

“ Elementary Education, Central High School, 
Jackson, Miss. 

Library, University of Mississippi, University, 


Mildred 


Library, Southeast Missouri State Teachers 
College, Sadie E. Kent, Librn., Cape Girar- 
deau, Mo. 

Kansas City Public Library, Kansas City, Mo. 

Teachers College, 1840 E. Eighth St., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Elementary School Principals’ Association, 
Miss Percy A. Lyon, Treas., _— N. 
Kingshighway Blvd., St. Louis, 

Library, Harris, Teachers College. Jule Kohl, 
Librn., 1517 S. Theresa Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

St. Louis Public Library, Sonali Libraries 
Department, Olive, 13th and 14th Sts., St. 
Louis, Mo 

Library, Montana State Normal College, 
Dillon, Mont 

Library, Montana State University, Acquisi- 
tions Department, Missoula, Mont. 

Department of Education, Nebraska State 
Tons rs College, Kearney, Nebr. 

Library, Nebraska State Teachers C ‘ollege, Miss 
Floy Carroll, Librn., Kearney, Nebr. 

University of Nebr: aska Libraries, Margaret R. 
Smith, Head, Periodicals and Exchange, 
Lincoln, Nebr. 

Nebraska State Teachers College, J. T. Ander- 
son, Pres., Wayne, Nebr. 

State Board of Education, State House, Con 
cor¢ d, ‘ 

Free Public Library, Ave. C. and 31st St., 
Bayonne, J. 

Chatham Public School No 1, Chatham, N. J. 

State Te: * College, J. J. Savitz, Glass- 
be ro, 

Broadway School, Attn: Mr St. Thomas, 
Hac kensack, N. J 

School No. 5, Attn: Mr. Shuster, First St., 
Hac kensack, N. J. 

School No. 6, Attn: Miss Marie Hennes, 
Jackson Ave., Hackensack, N. J. 

Seton Hall College Library, Jersey City Divi 
sion, St. John’s School, 3044 Hudson Blvd., 
lersey C ity, N. 

Free Public Library, Beatrice Winser, Librn., 
8 Washington St., Newark Se? 

Seton Hall College, Newark Division, St. 
Patrick’s School, 72 Central Ave., Newark, 
N. J 


Library, State Teachers College, Paterson, N. J. 

Library, State Teachers College, Lily M. 
Dodgen, Librn., Trenton, N. J. 

Gloucester County Teachers’ Library, J. 
Harvey Rodgers, County Supt., Court House, 
Woodbury, N 

Library, St. John’s University, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Public School No. 186, 7601 19th Ave., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

The Grosvenor Library, Franklin and Edward 
Sts., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Library, St. Lawrence University, Canton, 
N. Y 

State Normal School, Fredonia, N. Y. 

Main Library, State Normal School, Geneseo, 


/ 


5 Lewis Ave., 


ae & 
The Queens Borough Public Library, Periodi- 
cals Division, 89-14 Parsons Blvd., Jamaica, 


Board of Education, 200 E. Fourth St., James 
town, N. ¥ 


Library, New York University, Washington 
Square, New York, N. Y. 

Public School No. 10, Manhattan, 117th St. 
and St. Nicholas Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Library, State Normal School, Oswego, N. Y. 

Library, State Normal School, Plattsburg, 
A 


Main Library, Potsdam Normal School, Pots- 
dam, N. Y. 

Rochester Public Library, Order Division, 115 
South Ave., Rochester, N. Y 

Woman’s College Library, 
Rochester, Rochester, N. Y 

Professional Library, 108 Union St., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. 

Superintendent of Schools, Union Free School 
District No. 2, High School Blidg., Scotia, 
N. Y. 


University of 


Library, Syracuse U niversity, Wharton Miller, 
Librn., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Wellsville Elementary Schools, G. F. Jammer, 
Supt., Wellsville, N. Y. 

Principal, te Street School, Asheville, 
n. 


Library, East Carolina Teachers College, 
Greenville, N. C. 

Library, State Teachers College, Minot, 
N. Dak. 

Professional Library, Administration Bldg., 70 
I Sroadway, Akron, Ohio 

Library, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 

Library, University of Cincinnati, Periodical 
Division, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Public Library of Cincinnati, Periodical and 
Serial Department, Vine St., Cincinnati, 
Ohio 

Teachers College. Athenaeum of Ohio, 28 
Calhoun St., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Board of Education Library, c/o Librarian, 
1380 E. Sixth St., Cleveland, Ohio 

Library, Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio 

Headquarters Library, Board of Education, 
1470 Warren Rd., Lakewood, Ohio 

Library, University of Toledo, Periodical De- 
partment, Toledo, Ohio 

Toledo Public Library, Order Department, 
Toledo, Ohio 

Post Children’s School, Ft. Sill, Okla. 

Library, Southern Oregon College of Educa- 
tion, Ashland, Oregon 

Library, University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon 

School District No. 49, Medford, Oregon 

Library, Oregon College of Education, Mon- 
mouth, Oregon 

Curriculum Library, School District No. 1, 
631 N. E. Clackamas, Portland, Oregon 

Library Association of Portland, Order Depart- 
ment, 801 S. W. Tenth Ave., Portland, 
Oregon 

Administration Office, Salem Public Schools, 
434 N. High St., Salem, Oregon 

Oregon State Library, Supreme Court Bldg., 
Salem, Oregon 

Altoona Public Library, K. Virginia Krick, 
Librn., Roosevelt Junior High School, 
Altoona, Pa. 

sg! Library, Geneva College, Beaver 
Falls, Pa. 

Library, State Teachers College, Rena M. 
Carlson, Librn., Clarion, Pa. 

Library, State Teachers College, Indiana, Pa. 

Westmont-Upper Yoder Consolidated School, 
R. D. 3, Mencher Highway, Johnstown, Pa. 

Library, State Teachers College, Lock Haven, 
Pa. 

Library, 160 
burgh, Pa. 

Library, State Teachers College, Shippens- 
burg, Pa 

Library, State Teachers College, Slippery 
Rock, Pa. 

Library, Brown University, 


Administration Bldg., Pitts- 


Providence, R. I. 
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Providence Public Library, 229 Washington 
St., Providence, R. 1. 

Claflin University, Dr. J. B. Randolph, Pres., 
Orangeburg, S. C. * 

Library, Eastern State Normal School, Madi 
son, S. Dak. 

Library, Farragut High School, Concord, Tenn. 

Library, East Tennessee State Teachers Col 
lege, Johnson City, Tenn. 

Lawson McGhee Library, Knoxville, Tenn 

Elliott Library, Hume Fogg Bldg., Room 307, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Library, Agricultural and _ Industrial State 
Teachers College, Nashville, Tenn 

The Library. George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tenn 

Library, University of Texas, Austin, Texas 

Library, West Texas State Teachers College, 
Canyon, Texas 

Library, College of Mines and Metallurgy, 
E Paso, Texas 

Public Library, Ft. Worth, Texas 

Colored Branch, Houston Public Library, 
Houston, Texas 

Library, University of Houston, 4901 St 
Bernard, Houston, Texas 

Library, Temple Junior College. Temple, Texas 

Department of Public Instruction, State Capi 
tol, Salt Lake City, Utah 

Library, University of Utah, Esther Nelson, 
Librn., Salt Lake City, Utah 

Rutland Public Schools, W. W. Fairchild, 
Supt., Longfellow School, Rutland, Vt 

Hampton’ Institute, School of Education, 
Hampton, Va. 

Library, State Teachers College, Radford, Va 

Ajbrary, Western Washington College of Edu 
cation, Bellingham, Wash 

Abrary, Eastern Washington College of Edu 
cation, Cheney, Wash. 

brary, Central Washington College of Edu 
cation, Ellensburg, Wash 

Abrary, State College of Washington, W. W 
Foote, Librn., Pullman, Wash 


School District No. 3, P. B. Hanawalt, Supt., 


Box 327, Puyallup, Wash 
Seattle Pacific College, Seattle, Wash. 


Seattle Public Library, Periodical Depart 
ment, Seattle, Wash 
Spokane Public Library, Mrs. Gladys § 
Puckett, Librn., Spokane, Wash. 
Library, State Teachers College, Fairmont, 
>: we 
State Teachers College, Glenville, W. Va 
James E. Morrow Library, Marshall College, 
Huntington, W. Va 
Library, Shepherd State Teachers College, 
Stewart E. Arnold, Librn., Shepherdstown, 
W. Va. 
Kewaunee Union Free High School, Kewaunee 
Is. 
State Department of Public Instruction, State 
Capitol, Room 147, North Wing, Madison, 
18 


Library, State Teachers College, Milwaukee, 


\ 18. 

Milwaukee Public Library, 814 W. Wisconsin 
Ave., Milwaukee, Wis 

The Milwaukee Elementary Principals’ Asso 
ciation, William F. Buboltz, Pres., 3000 N 
Murray Ave., Milwaukee, Wis 

Library, State Teachers College, Platteville, 
Wis. 

Racine Public Library, M Louise Hunt, 
Librn., Racine, Wis 

Sheboygan Falls Public Schools, F. F. Finner, 
Supt., Sheboygan Falls, Wis 

Library, State Teachers College. Lucy E 
Thatcher, Librn., Whitewater, Wis 

Department of Education, Esther L. Ander 
son, Cheyenne, Wyo 

Provincial Normal School, Attn: Mr. I. B 
Rouse, Prin., Fredericton, New Brunswick, 
Canada 

The Library, Periodicals Division, The Uni 
versity of sritish Columbia, Vancouver, 
British Columbia, Canada 

Teachers College Branch, University of Hawaii 
Library, Mary P. Pringle, Librn., Hono 
lulu, Hawaii 

Library, University of The Philippines, High 
School, Manila, Philippine Islands 

The Superintendent City Schools, Prudencio 
Langeauon, P. O. Box 772, Manila, Philip 
pine Islands 
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INDEX 


ABILITIES, adapting curriculum to indi- 
vidual, 581; appraisal of, in intermediate 
grades, 269-71, 578-79; conversational, 
287-89; diagnosis of spelling, 496-97; 
reading, 237-40, 403-04, 415,581; teach- 
ing language, 243-48. See also Achieve- 
ment, Appraisal, Difficulties of pupils, 
and Individual differences 

ACHIEVEMENT, academic, in integrated cur- 
riculum, 523; handwriting, 444-46, 464- 
67, 470-71; reading, 237-39, 404-05, 
413-16; retarded, due to speech defects, 
314; spelling, 254, 477-79, 487, 496-97. 
See also Abilities, Appraisal, and Diffi- 
culties of pupils 

ACTIVITIES, centered in newspaper as read- 
ing text, 409-14; choral speaking, 302- 
06; conversational, 291-92; creating op- 
portunities for oral language, 583-84; 
English club, 554-61; inspiring creative 
writing, 347-53; language, in publishing 
school newspaper, 272-73, 381-82; lan- 
guage, in safety education program, 547- 
48; letter writing in primary grades, 
320-25, 327-31; meeting spelling needs 
thru activity program, 479-80; oral lan- 
guage, in primary grades, 259-65, 271-75, 
291-92, 302; oral reading, 429-34; play- 
writing, 362-66; promoting vocabulary 
enrichment thru oral, 307-12; radio 
broadcasting, 546-47, 549-52; speech im- 
provement, 574-75; teaching language 
arts as purposeful, 586-87; to promote 
reading readiness, 396-99, 401-02: writ- 
ten language, of primary children, 340- 
$3, 371-75. See also Curriculum, Meth 
ods of teaching, and Unit of work 

ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION, in de- 
veloping language curriculum, 565-69; 
in improving oral expression, 570-77 ; of 
beginning reading, 400-06: of handwrit- 
ing program, 439-47; of informal dis- 
cussion in separate class periods, 278-86; 
of language arts in integrated curricu- 
lum, 516-23; of rural school program in 
English, 578-85; of speech improvement, 
314-16; of spelling program, 484-87, 
488-95 

\LLENTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA, wide reading 
without school library, 415-20 

\MARILLO, TEXAS, language in integrated 
curriculum, 516-23 

\MMERMAN, KATHLEEN G., 510 

APPRAISAL, of abilities during prereading 
period, 393-94; of difficulties in correct 
usage, 377; of difficulties in mechanics 
of letter writing, 335-38; of handwriting 
abilities, 451-52, 453-54; of language 
abilities in intermediate grades, 269-71, 
578-79; of oral language abilities, 269- 
71; of reading abilities, 386-88; of 


spelling abilities, 496-97. See also Evalu- 
ation 


ARRINGTON, STELLA P., 469 


ATTITUDES, developing democratic, thru 


use of community resources, 543-48; 
developing patriotism thru language ac- 
tivities, 538-42; of children toward 
letter writing, 334-35 ; of teachers toward 
creative poetry, 339-40 


BAKER, Harowp V., 278 


3ALTIMORE, MARYLAND, developing read- 
ing skills and interests thru the daily 
newspaper, 407-14; handwriting instruc- 
tion, 448-52; improvement of children’s 
oral expression, 570-77 ; oral language in 
intermediate grades, 269-77; oral lan- 
guage in primary grades, 259-68; read- 
ing readiness activities for slow children, 
393-99; spelling program, 488-95 

3ASAL READING, abilities of pupils in, 237- 
39; outline of program in, 236-37. See 
also Beginning reading, Oral reading, 
Reading readiness, and Recreational 
reading 

3EALE, BEULAH P., 448 

Bear, Mata V., 229 


3EGINNING READING, achievement tests in, 
404-05 ; daily program in, 402-03 ; group- 
ing for instruction in, 403-04; prelim- 
inary activities in, 401-02; study mate- 
rials in, 404. See also Basal reading, 
Oral reading, Reading readiness, and 
Recreational reading. 

3ELOIT, WISCONSIN, spelling program, 
484-87 

3ERGEN, Dorotuy, 429 

3ow1k, ALicr, 524 


SUTLER, Mary S., 327 


CHORAL SPEAKING, choosing and arranging 
material for, 302-04; illustrative ar- 
rangements for, 304-06; outcomes inci- 
dental to instruction in, 304; speech 
training thru, 265; values of, 302. See 
also Conversation and discussion, and 
Speech 

CLinton, Iowa, fostering self-expression 
thru language, 370-75 

Couer, M. CATHERINE, 259 

Coie, LUELLA, 460 

CommMuNITY, developing language skills 
thru use of resources in, 543-48; in- 
terpreting language program to, 586-89; 
providing for recognition of children’s 
creative verse by, 360-61; stimulating 
interest of, thru radio broadcasting by 


children, 552-53. Sce also Parents 


CONTENT SUBJECTS, correlation of lan- 
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guage with, in radio broadeast, 550; 
correlation of speech improvement with, 
576; discussion in, as part of oral lan- 
guage program, 260; integrating lan 
guage arts with, 516-23; opportunities 
for talks and reports in, 527; promoting 
vocabulary growth in, 266. See also 
Correlation and integration, and Social 
studies 


CONVERSATION AND DISCUSSION, desirable 
abilities in, 287-89; guides for, in sepa- 
rate periods, 282-86; kinds of lessons in, 
292-95; opportunities for, in integrated 
activity unit, 526-27; selection of topics 
for, 289-90; studies of content in chil- 
dren’s, 278-79; teaching, in primary 
grades, 259-61; values of, in separate 
class periods, 279-81. Sce also Choral 
speaking, and Speech 

CORRECT USAGE, teaching, 247-48, 267-68, 
376-82. See also Letter writing, and 
Speech 

CORRELATION AND INTEGRATION, of content 
subjects thru the daily newspaper, 412; 
of language with content subjects in 
radio broadcast, 550; of language with 
science, 373-74; of language with social 
studies, 347-48, 517-20; of reading with 
other curriculum activities, 418, 580-81: 
of speech improvement with content sub- 
jects, 576; of speech improvement with 
spelling, 314-15; of spelling and hand- 
writing, 449; of spelling with geography, 
492-93. See also Content subjects, Cur- 
riculum, and Social studies 

COURSE OF STUDY, aims of, in written com- 
position, 376-77; developing a language, 
565-69; in spelling, 488-95; integration 
of language with content subjects, 516- 
23, 525-26; objectives of, in handwriting, 
453. Sce also Curriculum 

CRANSTON, RHODE ISLAND, vocabulary en- 
richment at various grade levels, 307-13 

CREATIVE POETRY, as stimulus for creative 
dance, 372-73; attitudes of teachers 
toward, 339-40; evaluating children’s, 
359-60; motivation for, 347-48, 356-57, 
360-61; providing opportunities for, 
354-56 

CURRICULUM, adapting, to individual dif- 
ferences, 581; developing language, in 
intermediate grades, 565-69; interpret- 
ing, to community, 586-89; language 
arts in correlated, 516-23; use of com- 
munity resources in, 543-48. See also 
Course of study 

CURSIVE WRITING, awards for achievement 
in, 444; determining frequency and dif- 
ficulty of letters in, 460-61; developing 
exercises in, 460-64; importance of legi- 
bility in, 468; improving instruction in, 


$51, 456-59; practices in teaching, 439- 
47, 448-50; time allotted to instruction 
in, 440-41, 442-43; use of commercial 
systems in, 441; use of scales to measure 
quality of, 441-42.-See also Manuscript 
writing 


DAVENPORT, OLIVE, 586 

DENVER, CoLorapo, learning to make short 
talks, 296-301; study of American flag, 
538-42 

DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOI 
PRINCIPALS, chairmen of committees, 
(inside front cover); list of members, 
602-66 ; officers of, (inside front cover) ; 
officers of local, sectional, and state prin 
cipals organizations, 592-95, 596-600, 
600-01: recent yearbooks listed, (inside 
back cover) 

DeprpeNnsrock, AupREY R., 570 

DiaGnosis. See Appraisal, Difficulties 
pupils, and Tests and measurements 


if 


DIFFICULTIES OF PUPILS, in handwriting, 
453-59: in letter writing, 332-38; in 
spelling, 501-02; in written composition 
377. See also Appraisal, and Tests and 
measurements 

DRAMATIZATION, during study of American 
flag, 541-42; improving oral language 
thru, 264; use of, in integrated activity 
unit, 514-15, 525-26. See also Play- 
writing, Radio broadcasting, and Speech 


EDITORIAL COMMENT, 
475, 509, 563 


57, 319, 385, 437 


EDITORIAL COMMITTEE, 228, 229 
EVALUATION, Of creative poetry, 359-60; 
of handwriting instruction, 464-67; of 
oral language program, 277, 577; of oral 
reading program, 434-35; of program 
integrating language with social studies, 
521-23; of pupils’ handwriting, 444, 451 
52; of spelling instruction, 505-06; 
standards for, of conversations and dis 
cussions, 260-61. See also Appraisal, 
Outcomes, and Tests and measurements 


20 


FITZGERALD, JAMES A., 332 

Foster, RicHarp R., 229 

FowLer, Mitprep W., 488 

FREDERICK CouNTY, MARYLAND,  super- 
visory program in English, 578-85 

GATES, ARTHUR I., 386 

GavuviINn, HELEN M., 307 

GLANTZ, MINNIE M., 259 

GLAsPEY, Estuer, 314 

GLENCOE, ILLINOIS, use of imagination and 
observation in developing language pro 
gram, 510-15 
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GRADE PLACEMENT, of spelling words, 252- 


GREEN, LuciLiLe H., 538 


GROUP COMPOSITION, procedures in, 340- 
43, 374, 539-41 


HANDWRITING. See Cursive writing, and 
Manuscript writing 

HARTMAN, Dorotuy P., 415 

HASKELL, JEAN, 339 

HILDRETH, GERTRUDE, 476 

Hupson, Jess S., 228, 229 


HuMPHREYS, PHILA, 421 


INDIANA, PENNSYLVANIA, developing lan- 
guage skills thru use of community re- 
sources, 543-48 

INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, speech training, 
314-16 

INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES, adapting cur 
riculum to, 581; in spelling, 479-80, 503 
05. See also Abilities, Achievement, and 
Methods of teaching 

InstrucTION. Sce Methods of teaching 


INTEGRATION. See Correlation and integra- 
tion 


INTELLIGENCE, testing of, in reading readi- 
ness program, 387. See also Abilities, 
and Achievement 

INTERESTS OF PUPILS, arousing, in im- 
proved speech, 572-73; in general dis- 
cussion during separate class periods, 
281-82; letter writing, 327-31; oral 
language activities based on, 271-75; 
reading, 391, 415-16, 421-28. Sce also 
Attitudes, and Motivation 

INTERMEDIATE GRADES, choral speaking in, 
302; handwriting instruction in, 450-52; 
language curriculum in, 565-69; letter- 
writing difficulties of pupils in, 332-38; 
oral language in, 269-77: reading inter- 
ests of children in, 421-28; spelling pro- 
gram in, 491-95; vocabulary enrichment 
in, 311-12. See also Kindergarten and 
Primary grades 


Jacos, WALTER, JR., 228 
Jersey City, New Jersey, teaching of 
handwriting, 453-59 


KINDERGARTEN, reading readiness in, 239; 
vocabulary enrichment in, 307-08. See 
also Intermediate grades, and Primary 
grades 


KREMEN, BENJAMIN G., 407 


Lee, CATHERINE J., 376 
Ler, Dorris May, 484 
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Lee, J. Murray, 484 


LETTER WRITING, children’s attitudes 
toward, 334-35; grammar made func- 
tional thru, 581; guiding children in, 
320-26, 380, 526; motivation for, 325, 
327-28; situations calling for, 325, 330, 
332-34; studies of children’s errors in, 
335-38. See also Creative poetry, and 
Playwriting 

Lewis, GERTRUDE, 524 

Linp, NELLIE V., 228, 229 

LirTLe Rock, ARKANSAS, program for im- 
proving technical aspects of written lan- 
guage, 376-82 

Lone Beacu, CALIFoRNIA, language course 
of study, 565-69 

Lonc Brancu, New Jersey, functional 
oral reading, 429-35 

LONGVIEW, WASHINGTON, radio broadcast 
as a school language experience, 549-53 

Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA, improving 
written English thru group composition, 
339-45 


Lunpin, Etuer H., 296 


MapIson, WISCONSIN, improvement of 
spelling as tool of written expression, 
496-502 

Manon, Vircinia L., 269 


MANITOWOC, WISCONSIN, reading interests 
and habits of children in intermediate 
grades, 421-28 

MANUSCRIPT WRITING, instruction in, 443- 
44; results of experiments with, 469-70; 
teaching of, in primary grades, 254; 
transition from, to cursive writing, 470- 
71. See also Cursive writing 

Martin, SARAH A., 400 

MATERIALS OF INSTRUCTION, in beginning 
reading, 404; in handwriting, 442, 448- 
50; selection of, for English program, 
580; to develop reading readiness, 395- 
96; use of daily newspapers as, 407-14. 
See also Trips and excursions 

McDonatp, ANNIE L., 516 

McKee, PAaut, 235 

MEEK, SHIRLEY, 346 


METHODS OF TEACHING, children to listen, 
241-43; correct language usage, 247-48, 
377-82; creative poetry, 357-59; hand- 
writing, 254-55, 443, 448-52, 456-59, 
460-68 ; literature, 240-41, 581-82; oral 
language, 259-68, 282-86; reading with 
daily newspaper as text, 409-12; spell- 
ing, 253-54, 476-77, 481-83, 489-91, 493- 
95, 498-501, 503-05; to develop reading 
readiness, 389-92; written composition 
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in primary grades, 320-26, 327-31, 340 
45 


Meyer, IRMA M., 362 


MICHIGAN STATE, handwriting practices, 


439-47 
MILiar, JANET M., 496 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA, teaching lan- 
guage thru experience unit, 530-37 
MISHAWAKA, 
354-61 
MonTcLair, NEW JERSEY, creative writ 
ing, 346-53: 
tion, 362-69 


INDIANA, creative poetry, 


writing plays for produc 


MOTIVATION, and achievement in hand 
writing, 446; for letter writing, 325, 
327-28; for self-expression thru lan- 
guage activities, 371-75; for short talks, 
296-97 ; for writing poetry, 356-57, 360- 
61; of pupils thru use of community 
resources, 544-48. Sve also Activities, 
Interests of pupils, and Trips and ex- 
cursions 


Muscatine, Iowa, choric speaking, 302-06 


MvuSKOGEEF, OKLAHOMA, teaching conversa- 
tion and discussion, 287-95 


NEEDS OF PUPILS, for oral language, 269 
71, 314, 570; in spelling, 252, 498. Sce 
also Difficulties of pupils, and Interests 
of pupils 


> 


NicHois, Constance P., 453 


ws 


Nixes, Doris, 287 


Norwoop, MASSACHUSETTS, English club, 
554-61 


ORAL READING, appraisal of program in, 
434-35; guiding principles for program 
in, 429; in auditorium programs, 430 
32; in individual interest periods, 429 
30; value of, 432-34. See also Basal 
reading, Beginning reading, Reading 
readiness, and Recreational reading 

O’Rettty, E. P., 503 

ORGANIZATION OF PUPIL GROUPS, accord 
ing to reading ability, 581; for begin 
ning reading instruction, 393-94, 403-04 

ORGANIZATIONS OF PRINCIPALS, local, 592- 
95; sectional, 596-600; state, 600-01 

OsHKOSH, WISCONSIN, teachers and par- 


ents develop a modern philosophy of 


teaching, 586-89 

OtuMer, A. Marea, 302 

OvutcomEs, of playwriting activities, 366- 
68; of program for vocabulary enrich- 
ment, 312-13; of radio broadcasting, 
553; of reading readiness program, 399; 
of recreational reading program, 419-20. 
See also Appraisal, and Evaluation 


PARENTS, acquainting., with oral language 
program, 532-36, 588; cooperation of, in 
school language activities, 512-13, 576- 
77, 586; familiarizing, with reading 
program, 405-06, 432. See also Com- 
munity 

PINKSTON, Eva G., 229 

PLAYWRITING, for production, 362-66; out- 
comes of, 366-68. See also Dramatiza- 
tion, and Radio broadcasting 

PorTER, WILLIS P., 320 

PRIMARY GRADES, handwriting in, 254-55, 
448-50, 469-72 ; letter writing in, 320-26, 
327-31; oral language in, 259-68; read- 
ing in, 403-06; reading readiness in, 
386-92, 393-99, 401-03; spelling in, 
488-91; vocabulary enrichment in, 308- 
11. See also Kindergarten, and Inter- 
mediate grades 

Proyects. See Activities, and Unit of 
work 


RADIO BROADCASTING, by children, 262-63, 
550-53; direct observation of, by chil- 
dren, 546-47; improvement of oral lan- 
guage by listening to, 
promoting community interest in school 


273-75, 573; 
by, 552-53; training in selection of pro- 
grams, 366-67. See also Dramatization, 
and Playwriting 

ReapinGc. See Basal reading, Beginning 
reading, Oral reading, Reading readi- 
ness, and Recreational reading 

READING READINESS, abilities involved in, 
389-92 ; activities for developing, 396-99, 
401-02; characteristics of program for 
developing, 386; concept of, 239; out- 
comes of program for developing, 399; 
testing, 386-88, 401. See also Abilities, 
Basal reading, and Beginning reading 

RECREATIONAL READING, devices to increase 
interest in, 416-18; discovering pupils’ 
interests and abilities in, 415-16; out 
comes of program in, 419-20; pupils’ 
choices in, 421-27; teachers’ guidance 
of, 416, 428. See also Abilities, Interests 
of pupils, and Oral reading 

REESE, SARA M., 488 


REFERENCES, SELECTED, activities involving 
a variety of language arts, 562; general 
administrative and supervisory practices, 
590; handwriting, 473; nature and scope 
of language arts program, 256; oral 
language, 317; reading, 436; spelling, 
507; written language, 383 

Rocers, Rutu, 554 

Ross, ALAN, 549 

RURAL SCHOOLS, supervising program of 

English in, 578-85 
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SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA, providing for 
individual differences in spelling, 503-06 

SANFORD, FLORIDA, manuscript writing ex- 
periment, 469-72 

ScHMIDTMAN, MARGUERITE L., 570 

SeLMA, ALABAMA, letter writing, 327-31 

SHANK, ELEANOR R., 393 

SHEARER, ELGA M., 565 

Sioux City, Iowa, letter writing in pri- 
mary grades, 320-26 

SocIAL STUDIES, correlation of reading 
with, 412, 418, 580-81: integration of 
other language arts with, 347-48, 516-23, 
525-26; vocabulary enrichment in, 380. 
See also Activities, Content subjects, 

Correlation and integration, and Unit of 


work 


SPEECH, arousing consciousness of, in 
pupils, 551, 572-73; correction of, in 
English club, 556; detecting disabilities 
in, 316; importance of accuracy in, on 
part of teacher, 250-51; needs of chil- 
dren, 314; programs for improvement 
of, 314-16, 570-77; remedial practice in, 
275-76; tests of, in reading readiness 
program, 387. See also Choral speaking, 
and Radio broadcasting 

SPELLING, appraisal of program in, 505- 
06; diagnosis of ability in, 254, 496-97; 
individual differences in, 477-79, 503-06; 
methods of teaching, 253-54, 476-77, 
481-83, 489-91, 493-95; needs of pupils 
for, 498; objectives of instruction in, 
492; time allotment for, 491; word 
selection in, 252-53, 480-81, 484-86, 488- 
89, 492, 497-98 

STEVENSON, MARGARET C., 269 

STONE, GENEVIEVE L., 530 

STORYTELLING, by children, 263-64 ; listen- 
ing to, on radio programs, 273-75 

SuPERVISION. See Administration and 

supervision 


TALKS AND ORAL REPORTS, adding interest 
to, 299-300; opportunities for, in inte- 
grated curriculum, 527; preparation of, 
243-45, 259. 261-62, 296-301 





TEACHER, assignments given to, in corre- 


lated curriculu, 521; attitudes of, 
toward creative poetry, 339-40; guidance 
by, in improvement of oral expression, 
570-77 ; importance of accuracy in speech 
of, 250-51; role of, in curriculum de- 
velopment, 565-69 ; training of, in speech 
correction, 315-16 

TEACHING METHODS. See Methods of teach- 
ing 

TELEPHONING, in oral language program, 
262, 527, 575 

TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS, in beginning 
reading, 404-05; in handwriting, 441-42, 
444-45; in reading readiness program, 
386-38, 401; in spelling, 254, 496-97. 
See also Appraisal 

Tuomas, Rutu I., 543 


TIME ALLOTMENT, for handwriting, 440, 
445; for poetry writing, 354; for spell- 
ing, 491 

TRIPS AND EXCURSIONS, motivation of lan- 
guage expression by, 348-49, 371-72, 
544-48. See also Motivation 


UNIT OF woORK, correlation of language 
and science in, 530-32; correlation of 
language and social studies in, 347-48, 
517-19, 525-28; illustration of, in inte- 
grated curriculum, 514-15; on the Amer- 
ican flag, 538-42. See also Activities, and 
Curriculum 


VANCOUVER, WASHINGTON, beginning read- 
ing program, 400-06 


VOCABULARY ENRICHMENT, thru oral and 
written activities, 265-66, 307-12, 358, 
380-81, 536-37, 582-83 


WaLtace, Marie E., 393 

Warp, Lexa, 354 

Watson, Leone B., 370 

WINCHESTER, MASSACHUSETTS, use of 
English in fifth-grade activity, 524-29 

Woopy, CLIFFORD, 439 

WortHincton, A. DruciLia, 578 
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